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| Fter ſo many Faitions of Mon- - 
: fieur de Ia Bruyerc in 
Js own Language , as Paris and 
2Bruſlcls have produc'd, and the 
| aj of as many as bave read 
thim, twou d be impertinent 10 ſay 
much of him. 

His deſign was to make his Rea- 
2 der a Wiſe, a Good man, and a fine 
, CG Gentleman en hiS manner of pro- 
J fecuting It is entirely new ; No Au- 
$ :bor on his ſabjefA bas come up to 
y 7s Force and Delicacy, nor has any 
@ /o agreeably varied his Stiles. He 
very well knew, that tho Aris and 
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The Preface. 


Sciences daily improve, yet Vice 
and Folly get footing in the World : 
that men oy hardly be correfled 
unleſs they are entertain d at the 
fame Wi. and therefore has often 
Brib'd their Spleen to rid them of 
their Immoralities and Indecencies, 
that fo being pleas'd to ſee thoſe of 
others fic laſh'd, they might be | 
perſwaded to go a little farther, and 


find themſelves under Correction. 


He is an Author, fo very diff- 
cult, that ſeveral who are familiar- 
ly acquainted with the French 
Tongue, can't eaſily underſland him, 
and perhaps want leiſure or appli- | 
cation to ſfludy him; and indeed © 
nothing but his a, merit 
con'd have induc d the Tranſlators to 
undertake him * they thought our 
Engliſh World had better he up 
with an indifferent Tranſlation of 


ſuch an futhor, than want one; and 
were | 
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The Preface. 


were encoavag d 30 bope, that the 


Readers wozld find ſomething corn 
in fuch an one, which would at- 


al for their faults i te the 
7 mance, eſpecially if they wot] be 
7 þ link as to believe, that @ preat 
many ſeeming obfcarities in the fel- 
bowing Sheets, are owing 20 the fDo72 
turns, and curt manner of writing, 
very frequent i In 0ur Author. 
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A KEY to the Cha- 
* raters or Manners 


\ of the Ape. 


y P4* 6. line 16. A Certain Magiſtrate. 
- ® MArPoncel, 


\ 8, r. Therenever was ſeen any piece, &c. 
, This is a vefleftion on the Diflionary - of the 
> French Academy. 
* 9. 209, A Modern Wit. 7. Perault of the 
» * Aeademy. 
> wo29, SOMme Learned Men. MM; Racine 
* and Boileau, who writ in favour of the Anti- 
ents , againſt Perault. 
13. If, Arſenes, Mr de Treville. 
14. 17. Theocrines, Myr T,abbe Dangeau. 
i6. 4 & 7. Capys and Damys. Ms Bourlault and 
I Boileau, 
3 ——11. News-Monger. The Author of the 


b Journal des Scavans at Paris, 
3 20. 5. Two Writers. La Mothe le Vayer 
X and Malebranche. 


21. 12, Amphion, Seigneur Baptiſte Lulle. 


32. 


* 4 WV. 4 "ot 
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A Fey to the Charafters 


22. 17. A man born a Chriſtian. A Boi- 
lean, who the Author commonly calls Deſpre- 


aUX. ; 
——24, Doril 51 and Handburg. Varillas and 


 Mainbourg. _ 

38. 25. A man of Mexcit. A Pelletier. 

4c. 8. Your Sen liſps- A de Harhky, . :+. 
General. 

—— 12. Xantbus. The Marg. of Couſtanvaue. 

—— 21. Craſſus. The Marg. de Louvois 

41. 32. One that hath notall the Learning, 
The Archbiſhop of Rheims. 

42. 4. Trophimns. Cardinal Le Camus. 

—— 6. Philemon Son: to the lateLAViſcount Stafford. 

43. 19. Another is humble, Father Mabillon. 

44. 10. eAmilius. The late Prince of Conde, 

45- 19. The Race of the Gods. The Sons of 
Prmces. 

46. 31. Mopſws. The Abbot of St. Pierve. 

47. 26. Cellus., The Baron of Bretueil, Rea- 
ater to the King, Envoy to Mantua. 

49. 1. Menippus. The Marſhal of Villeroy. 

79. 22. Roſcins, Baron, a Player. 

— 33. Claudia, The Dutcheſs of Bouillon. 

— 24. Meſſalina, The Matcſhale de Ia 


Ferte. 
—- 24. Bathyllus, Precourt , the Dancing - 


waſter. 
60. 7. Cobas, Beauchamp. 
—— 12. Draco, Philbert. 
br. I4. Some Women. The Dutcheſs of Au- 


mont- 
68. 28. A Woman with Learning. Madans 


SCudery. 


712. 
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or Manners of the Age. 


72, 30. "Tis certain that a Woman, &c, 


Madame de Villedieu. 
75. 16, There are thoſe Women , &c. 


The Preſident of Boquemar's Lady. 
76, 5. Madam L—— The Preſident Am- 


bray's Lady. 
93. 9. Drancec. The Count de Tonnerre, jſt 
Gentleman of the Bed-chamber to the Duke of 


Orleans. 
100. 30. Theodeflas, Mr D Atbigne, Bro- 


ther to Madam de Maintenon. 

106. 21. Theodemus. The Abbot Robbe. 

107. 13, I know a man, &c. The Abbot de 
Rubec. 

110, 20, Two men livd, &c. Meſſieprs 


Courtin and St. Romain, Counſellors of State. 
112, 16. G— and H= Meſſieurs Herve and 


Vedeau , Councellors in the Parliament of 
Paris. 

118.5 1.Hermagoras. Tz thought the Author reflefts 
in this place upon {aac Vollius; others think "tis 


upon Mr Chevreaux, who writ the Hiſtory of 
the World ; and others think it was levell 4 at 


Father Pezron, Author of the Book entituled, 
The Antiquity of Times reſtor d. 
124. 23. A man is ugly, &c. The Duke of 


Vanladour, 
—— 21. N- Monſieur de St, Pouange, 


Secretary FO Monſs:ur Louvois. 
I25. IF. S. T.P. The Partiſans and Finaxciers, 
20. Arſurca, Madam Belizani. 


I26. 12. Creſus. Monſiexr Monteron. 
— 22, Champagne. Mr Monnerort. 


A Key 10 the Charafter 


—— 21. Siovanus. Mr George, @ Partiſen, 
er Farmer of the Kings Revenue, call d now 
A& Dantaigne, Sor-in-Law to the Marquis 
ef Valance. 

127. 11. Periander, Mr de L anglee. 

129. T9. 'Ihis Youth, &c. The Arch-biſhop 

ef Rheims, 

— 21, Chry{ippus. Mr L anglois, one of the 
Rings Farmers, Father-in-T aw to the Marſhal 
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Tourville, 
130. 14. Ergaſtus. The Baron de Beauvais, 
17x. x. Brontin, Mr de Berrier, a Partiſan. 724 
——9.'S. T. P. Partiſans. $ 
14. The man, &c. Mr Fouquet. 
£27. 26. Fauconets. Meſſteurs Berthelot,who 
bave enrich'd themſelves in the Kings Farms un- 
der that name. 7 A 
- 128. 32. Orontes, Mr Melaravoye , ove of 
; 4b. the Farmer: of the Revenue.” EL 
BY 142. 6. We can't perceive in thoſe perſons, ; 
i: &c. My Morin, & famous Gameſter, wery þ 
-I well known in England. | A 
7 1 n 143. 7. How many thouſands, &c. The Y 
4 By Preſident Robert, 4. 
bY 7, 350. 24. In the City, &c. The Advocates 
yt end Officers. 
Fi IFr. 21. There are a certain number, ec. 


The Preſident de Meme, and others. 

152. 20.. The Criſpins, Meſſiewrs Malo, Off- 
ecrs of the Robe. 

— 20. "The Sannions, Monſieur Le Clerc de 
Leileville, whoſe Grandfather was a Tanner 


8: Meulan. 


154» 


or Manners of the Age. 

r£4. 13- Another of them, &c. Ade 
Nouveau, Governour of the Poſt Office. 

IF6. 19. There is a man, &c. The Le 
Prince of Meckelburg; 

170. 12. A Courtier.. The Duke f Bouillon. 

1772 31. Artemon. The Marquis of Vardts, 

who put in to be Governour tothe Duke of Bua- 
gundy. | | 

181, 26. Timantes. The late Duke of Lanemn- 
bourgh. 

133. 2. Tihkar. Meudon. 

—— 4. Plancus, Mr de Louvoy. 

= 28. Theodetus, The Abbot of Chorly «f the 
French Academy, Author of the Lives of Phi- 
lip de Valois, and ſome of hi: Succ:ſſars. 

187. 6. Xantbippus, Ar Bontemps, Goter- 
#6ur of Verſailles, | 

188, 7. i have heardtalk of a Country, &s. 
Vc: tailles. 

I94. 16. Ariftides, AM de Pomponne, 2- 
Miſper of Ste. | 
I95. 8. Stratovy. 4: de Lauzun, wiſe A- 

maurs wich Mademoiſelle de t 
wade ſo great « v0iſe in the Vorld, He was 
ſevera! 5:455 cloſe Priſoner in the Cittadd 
Pignervi, end afterwards ſexs into Ire: 
zo command the French Farces under the Iate 
King James. 
200. 30. Theophilus, The Biſhop of Autun. 
20r. 26. A Perſon of Quality. The 
King James. 
203. 4. Antiphon, Ar de la Fenillade. 
204: 24. Of Hamibsl, Ceſar, 86. The Au- 


thor 


ARey 10 theCharadlers 


thor chara&erizes certain Noblemen, who aſſume 
the riames of Gods and Demigods. 

213. 13. Theognis. The late Archbiſhop of Pa- 
ris,. Francis de Harlay. 

214. 7. Pamphilus. The Marquis of Dangeau. 

232. 12. Demophilus. The Abbot of St. Helen, 
who was diſſatisfied with the Miniſters of State. 

224. 20, Baſilidius, Councellour Aubray, 

225. 26. That ſuch a Prince, &c. The Duke 
of Savoy. 

— 27. A ſecond. The King of Spain. 

wo 29. A third. The preſent Ring of Eng- 
and: 

239. 23. A good Monarch. The King of 
France. 

245. 12. Menalcas. The Count de 'Brancas, 

hevalier d' Honneur to the Oueen Mother. 
65. 32. A man dy'd at Paris, ec. The late 
Prince of Conde. 

276. 20 Some men. 4 de Feuwllade. 

257. 24. 'Tis eaſier for ſome men , &c. 
The late Archbiſhop of Paris, Francis de Har- 
lay. | 

278. 5. Some men, &c. The Cardinal de 
Boulllon and the Biſhop of Noyon. 

—— 12, Others begin their lives ec. The 
Counts of Guiche and Buſly Raburin. 

284. 1. Phidippus. The Abbot Dance, 

— 15. Gnathon. The Marquis de Sable. 

235. 20. Cliton, Ms D* Olonne 'and du 
Broufltn. b 

298. 11. Adraſtus, Mr Derbarreau. 

308. 9 . Antiſtoene, | Mr de la Bruyere, Au: 
hor of this Book. 


wenn XL 


or manners of the Age. 


— 16, Berylle, The bo; Rubec. 

—— 27. A Lacquey is made, &c. Mr Ber- 
rier, ho had veen @ Footman. 

—21. One enriches himſelf. Beef. 

—— 32. The Mountebank- Barbereau be 
Empirick, | | 

= 309. 28 1t the Ambaſladors,&c. 7hyſe ofSiam- 

A 310. 28, When the Biſhop, &c. Cardinal 

/$  . Je Camus. P 

= 314. 12. Gravity. too much alfefted. The 

Z firſt Preſident tof the Parliament of Paris. 

320. 24. There is a thing, &c. Ar dela 
Fontaine. | 

* -—— 22. Another is fooliſh, timerous, e*c. 

4+ Corneille, Senior. 

"8 321. 24. Theodas, Mr Santeuil de 
one of the beſt Latin Poets alive. 
322. 15. Shch an one, &sc. Ar Peleticr 
de Soucy and his Brother the Miniſter of State. 
325. 5. Socrates. The Author fpeaks of himſdf 
and of bis Book in the three following Para-+ 

graphs. | 

328. 23; What ſurprizing ſucceſs, &c. The- 

. date Chancellor of France, Mr Le Tellier. . 

357. 12. When a Courtier becomes humble. 

The Duke of Beauvilliers, Prefidens of #6: 

Rings Councel, and Governaur #0 the Duke of 

Burgundy. 

369. 4. S#me men, &c, Mr de L'Anglois 
de Ricux. 

372. 20. A Brisk Jolly Prieſt, Mr Hameau 
Curate of 5, Pauls. 

386. 8. Titizs MonſieuHenneguin. 

389. 13. Hermiggus, Mr Dallerville, 

| 29. 7, If 
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A Rey to the Charafter 


297. 15. Till ſuch time, &c. Mr Le Tou"”” 
nenr, deceas'd ſome years ag: : | 
298. 4. Apoſtolick Man. Father Seraphin, 4 
Capuchin. g | 
4ot. 7. The man muft have ſome Wit. 
The Abbot Bavyn, and others, 


' $o2. 13. A foft Effeminate Morality. The 


Abbot Flechier, Biſhop of Niſmes. 
—— 26. The Heroick Virtue. The Abbot 
Roquecre, Nephew to the Fiſh of Ruthun. 
405. 24. A man ſtarts up, &c. Pontier, 
Author of the Cabinet of Princes, 


ERRATA. 


P 192.', 2. for at Tiburs read the Tyber |. 4. for with 
- -, there : for the blank 1. I9.'r. Huren: : and for 

- ©. * 1.20. r Troquols + Pp. 231.1. 16. dele not p26 s, 
'r waking r. watching : p. 272+ I 12: for fhe r. be. 
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CHARACTERS, 
O R 


Manners of the Age: 


[ Borrow'd the ſubje& matter of this Book 
from the Publick, and I now reſtore it 
what it lent me. Indeed having finiſh'd 
the whold Work, with the utmoſt regard 
to truth, that I was capable of, 'ris bur juſt 
] ſhould make it this reſtitution. The 
world may view here the Picture I have 
Erawn of it from Nature, and if I have hit 
on any defeas, which ir agrees with me ro 
be (ſuch, it may at leifure corre them. 
This is what a man ought chiefly to pro- 
poſe to himſelf in writing, tho he can't al- 
weys be ſure of ſucceſs. However, as long. 
as men diſtaſte Vice ſo little as they do, we 
ſhould never give over reproaching them 
They would perhaps be worſe were it not : 
for cenſure and reproof, which makes wri- 
ting and preaching of abſolute neceſlity. 
The Orator and Writer can't ſtifle the 
Joy they feel when they are applauded, bur 
chey ought ro bluſh in themſelves if they 
aim at nothing more than praiſe, by their 
diſcourſes or writings. Beſides, that the 
molt certain and leaſt equivocal approba- 
tion 15 the change of Manners in their 
Readers or Hearers, we ſhould neither 
write ner {peak bur for Inſtruction; yet we 
may lawfully rejoyce, .if we at the ſame 
tme pleaſe thoſe ro whom we addreſs, and 


hy 


The Charafers : or, 


by this means make the truths we ſhould 
adyance, the more infinuating and the bet- 
ter receivd, when any | thoughts or 
reflections ſlide into a Book which have 
neither fire, nor turn, or vivacity agreea- 
ble to the reſt, tho they ſeem at firſt co be 
ſet there for variety, to divert our minds, 
and render them more attentive on what 
is to follow, but otherwiſe are not proper, 
ſenſible, or accommodated to the capacity 
of the people, whom we muſt by -no means 
negle&, both the Reader and Author ought 
to condemn 'em. This is one rule which I 
defire every one to remember. There's 
- another which my particular Intereſt ob- 
liges me to requeſt,” may not be forgot, that 
is, always to have my Title in view, and 
to think as often as this Book is read, that. 
I deſcribe the Charatters, or Manners of the Age; 
for though I frequently take 'em from the 


Court of France, and men of my own Na- 
tion, yet they cannot be» confind to any- 
one Court or Country, without loling a 
great deal of the compaſs and uſefulneſs of 
my Book, and deſtroying the deſign of the: 
work, which is to _ Mankind in ge- 


neral, as the reaſons of every Chap- 
ter,, and the connexion which inſenfibly 
the refletions that compoſe them have 
one with another : plainly demonſtrate. 
After this ſo neceſſary a precaution, the 
confequences of which 'tis eafie enough for 
any body to penetrate, I muſt proteſt againſt 


all chagrin complaint, all maligous inter- 
DIG- 


Manners of the Age 3 


pretation, prejudice and ſcandal. Men 
"muſt know how to read and hold their 
Tongues, or ſay nothing more or leis than 
they have really read, but this caution will 
not ſometimes be ſufficient, unleſs the Rea- 
ders are willing themſelves to judge favoura- 
bly. Without theſe conditions, which an 
exact and ſcrupulous Author is in the right 
to require of ſome peopie, as the on- 
ly Recompence of his Labour, I que- 
ion whether he ought to continue writing, 
if he prefers his private ſatisfaftion to the 
publick good, and a zeal for promoting 
Truth. I confeſs about the year 1690. 
was divided between an impatience, to give 
my Book another Figure, and a better ab 
by new Characters ; and a fear left fome 
people ſhould ſay, wiil the Characters never 
be finiſhe 2 ſhall we never ſee any thing elfe 
from this Author ? On one ſide ſeveral 
men of good ſenſe roid me the matter is 
lolid, uſeful, pleaſant, inexhauſtible, live 
a long while, and treat on t witnout inter- 
ruption as long as you live 2 What can you 
do better ? The follies of Mankind will every 
year furniſh you with a Volume. While o- 
thers with a great deal of reaſon made me 
apprehend the capriciouſneſs of the multi- 
tude, and the levity of the people, (with 
whom however {1 have good cauſe to be 
content). Theſe were always ſuggeſting to 
me, that for thele 20y ears paſt, few have 
read with any other intent than for the ſake 
of reading, and that ro amuſe the world 
there 


— The Charadters, oi 


there ſhould be Chapters and a new Title ; 
that 'this humour of indifference had fill'd 
the Shops, and ſtockt the Ape with Piles 
of dull and tedious Books: without ſtile or 
meaning, rules or order, contrary to de- 
cency or manners, written in haſte, read 
with precipitation, and taking a while only 
for their Novelty. They added further, if I 
could not enlarge a ſenſible Book, I had beſt 
ſit quiet and do nothing. FT in ſome mea- 
{ure took both their Advices, as oppoſite as 
they ſeem to be, and obſerv'd a medium 
which diſagrees with neither. I don't pre- 
tend to have added any new Remarks to 
thoſe which already had doubled the bulk 
of the firſt Edition of my Book, but that the 
publick might not be obligd to read over 
what was done before, to come at what has 
been added ſince, and that they may imme- 
diately find out what they would only read, 
F have taken care to diſtinguiſh the 2d aug- 
mentation by a greater mark, ,and the 'fir{t 
by a leſs, as well to ſhew the progrels of my 
Characters, as to guide the Reader in the 
choice,he might be willing to make.Andleſt 
they ſhould be afraid I ſhall never have done 
with theſe additions, I add to all my ex+ 
aneſs,the ſincere promiſe to yenture on no- 
thing more of this kind.If any one accuſes me 
with breaking my word, by adding in the 
ſixth Edition a few remarks, I confeſs inge« 
nuouſly I had not the power to ſuppreſs 'em. 
He may perceive,by mingling what was new 
with what was old, withour any mark of di-. 
| ſtintion; 
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ſtinction, I did not ſo much endeavour to 
entertain the world with novelties, as to 
deliver down to poſterity a Book of Manners 
more pure, regular and compleat. To con- 
clude, what I have written are not defign'd* 
for Maxims ; thoſe are like Laws in Morality, 
and I have neither Gemius nor Authority 
ſufficient to qualifie me for a Legiſlator. [ 
know well enough I have offended againſt the 
cuſtoms of Maxims, which are deliverd in 
ſhort and conciſe terms, like the manner of 
Oracles. Some of my remarks are of this 
kind, others are more extended. We think 
things differently one from another, and we 
expreſs *em in a turn altogether as different, 
By a Sentence, an Argument, a Metaphor, 
or ſome other Figure, a Parallel, a ſimple 
Compariſon, by one continu d in all parts, 
or in a ſingle palſage, by a Deſcription or a 
Picture, from whence proceeds the lengrh or 
ſhortneſs of my Reflexions. Thoſe who write 
Maxims would be thought infallibie ; on the 
contrary, I allow any body to {ay of me, my 
Remarks are not always good, provided he 
will himſelf make better. 
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E are come too late, after above feven 
thouſand years that there have been- 
men, and men have thought, to fay any thing 
which has not been faid already. The fineſt 
and moſt beautiful thoughts concerning mar- 
ners are carry'd away before us, and we car 
do nothing now, but glean after the An- 
cients, and the moſt ingenious : of the Mo. 
derns. 
* We muſt only endeavour to think and 
ſpeak juſtly our ſelves, without aiming to 
bring others over to our taſte and ſentiments ; 
We ſhall find that too great an enterprize. 
- *'To make a Book, islike making a Pendulum,a 
Man muſt have Experience, as well as Wit to 
ſucceed in it. A. certain Magiſtrate arri- 
ving by his merit to the firſt dignities of the 
Gown, thought himſelf qualify'd for every 
thing ; He printed a Treatiſe of Morality, 
and publiſh'd himſelf a Coxcomb. 
* "Tis not ſo ealie to raiſe a reputation 


by a compleat work, as to make an indif- 
ferent 


 Pencex, 
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ferent one valu'd by a reputation already ac- 


quir d: 

* A Satire or a Libel, when 'tis handed pri- 
vately from one to another with ſtrict charge 
of ſecrecy, if 'tis but mean in it ſelf, paſſes 
for wonderful ; the printing it would-ruin its 
reputation. | 
| * Take away from moſt of our Moral Ff- 
ſays, the Advertiſement to the Reader, the 
Epiſtle Dedicatory, the Preface, - the Table 
and the Commendatory Verſes, there will 
ſeldom be enough left to deſerve the name of 
a Book. | 
 * Yeveral things arg inſupportable if they 
are but indifferent, as Poetry, Muſic, Paint- 
ing and Public Speeches. 

.Tis the worſt puniſhment in the world to 
hear a dull Declamation deliver'd with Pomp 
and Solemnity, and bad Verſes rehears'd with 
the Emphaſis of a wretched Poet. 

*Spme Poets in their Dramatic pieces are 
fond of big Wordsand founding Verſes, which 
ſeem ſtrong, elevated and ſublime ; The peo- 
ple itare, gape, and hear 'em gre2dily ; They 
are tranſported at what they fancy is rare, 
and where they underſtand leaft, are fure to 
admire moſt ; They ſcarce allow themſelves 
time to breathe, and are loth to be interrupt- 
ed by Claps or Applatſes: When IT was young 
I imagin'd theſe places were clear and intelli- 
gible to the Author, the Pir, Boxes and Gal- 
leries ; that the Actors underſtood 'em, and 
that I was in the wrong to know nothing of 
thematter after much attention: But I am now 
undeceiv'd, B 4 * There 
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* There never was ſeen any piece excellent 
in its kind, that was the joint labour of ſeve: 
ral men : Homer writ his Iliads, Virgil his Ene- 
ids, Livy his Decades, and Cicero his Orations. 
_ * As there 1s in Nature, ſo there is in Art, a 
pointof Perfettion. He who is ſenſible of it, 
and istoucht with it has a good taſte; He who 
is not ſenſible of it, but is: wavering, has a vi- 
cious taſte. Since then there is a good and 
a bad raſte, we may with reaſon diſpute the 
difference. | SD 

*Every one has more fire than judgment, or 
rather there are few men of Wit, who are 
go00d Criticks. 

The Lives of Heroes have enrich d Hiſtory, 
and Hiſtory has adorn'd the Actions of Heroes : 
And thus *tis difficult to tell who are moſt in- 
debred, the Hiſtorians to thoſe who furniſh'd 
'em with ſuch noble materials, or the Great 
Men to their Hiſtorians. 

* *Tis a forry commendation that is made 
up of a heap of Epithetes; 'tis actions and the 
manner of relating 'em, which ſpeak a mans 

praile. = Ep 

* The chief Art of an Author conſiſts in 

Papemt making good dehinitions,good pictures. | Moſes, 

only a< an Hemer, Plato, Virgil and Horace, excel other 

avthor, Writers moſtly in their Exprefſions and 1I- 
niages. Truth is the. beſt guide to make a 
man write forcibly,” naturally and delicately. 
_ * We ſhould do by Stile, as we have done 
by Architecture, ' baniſh entirely the Gorhick 
orcer, which the Barbarians introduc'd in their 
Palaces and Temples, and recall the Dorick, 
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| Jonick and Corinthiay, Let what we ſee in the 
1 Ruines of ancient Rome and old Greece ſhine in 

, our Porticoes and Periſtils, and become Mo- 

dern: Since we cannot arrive to perfection, 

or, if poſlible, ſurpaſsthe Ancients in Building 

or Writing, but by imitating them. 

How many Ages were loſt in Ignorance 
before men could come back to the taſte of 
the Ancients in the Arts and Sciences, or re- 
cover at laſt the Simple and the Natural. 
| We nouriſh eur ſelves by the Ancients and 
ingenious Moderns; we draw from 'em as 
much as we can, and at their expence in the 
end become Authors: 'Then we quickly think 
we can walkalone, and without help : We 
oppole our benefactors, . and treat 'em like 
thoſe Children, who grown pert and ſtrong 
=> withthe Milk they haveſuckr, turn themſelves - 
> againſt their Nurles. 

i 'Tis the practice of a Modern Wit to{prove Perravlr. 
Z the Ancients inferiour to us by two ways, 
Reaſon and Example. He takes the Read 
from his particular Opinion, and the Example 
from his Writings. 

He confeſles the Ancients, as unequal and 
incorrect as they are, have a great __ good 
lines ; he cites them, and they appear fo fine, 

that they ruine his Criticiſms. 

Some learned Men declare in favour of the 
Ancients againſt the Moderns : But we are 
afraid they judge in their own Cauſe ; and fo 
many of their Works are made after the Mo: 
del of Antiquity, that we except againſt their 
Authority. 
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* An Author ſhould be fond of reading his 
Works to thole who know how to correct 
and eſteem- em. | 

He that will not be corrected, nor advis'd 
in his Writings is a Pedant. | 

An Author ought to receive with equal 
Modeſty the Praiſes and the Criticiſms, which 
are paſt on his productions. 

* Amongſt all the different expreſſions 
which can render any one of our thoughts, 
there is but one good ; we are not always fo 
fortunate as to hit upon't in writing or « 5g 
ing. However,'tis true that it exiſts,That all the 
reit are weak, and will not fatisfie a man of 
{enſe, who would make himſelf underſtood. 

A good Author who writes with care, when 
he meets with the Expreflion he has ſearcht 


- after for ſome time without knowing it, finds 


it at laſt the moſt ſimple and the moſt natu- 
ral, and fancies it ought to have preſented 
it ſelf to him at firſt without ſearch or en- 
quiry. 

Thoſe whoavritz by Humour, are frequent- 
ly ſubject to revife their Works, and give 'em 
new touches : And as their Humoutrs are 
never-fixd, but vary on every flight occaſion, 
they quickly ſpoil their Writings by new ex- 


pretitons and terms which they like better 


than the former. | 

* The ſame true ſenſe which makes an Au- 
thor write a great many good things, tells 
him that there are not enough to deferye 
reading. 


A 
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A Man of little ſenſe is raviſh'd with him- 
ſelf, andthinks his Writings divine ; a Man of 
go0d ſenſe is harder to be pleas'd, and would 
only be reaſonable. 

* One, fays Ariſtus, engag d me to read my 
Book to Zoitns : | read it ; he was fatisfy'd, 
and before he had leiſure to diſlike it, he com- 
mended ir coldly in my preſence ; ſince thar, 
he takes no notice on t, nor ſaysa word in its 
favour ; however 1 excuſe him ; I defire no 
more of an Author, and even pity him the 
hearing fo many fine things, which were not 
his own making, | | 

Such, as by their circumftances are free 
from the Jealouſies of an Author, have cther 
cares and paſhons to diftrat 'em, and make 
'em cold towards another Man's conceptions ; 
"Tis difficult to find a perton whote Rnd 
and good humour put him in a condition, to 
raſte all the ns a compleat pigce can 
give him. 

* The pleaſure of Criticifing takes away the 
pleaſure of being fenfibly charn'd with very 
tine productions. 

* Many Men who perceive the Beauiies of 
a Manuſcript, when they hear it read, will 
not declase themſelves in its favour, till they 
{ee what ſucceſs ir has in the world when 
tis printed, and what Character the Ingeni- 
ous give it: They will not hazard their V otes 
before its Fortune is made, and they are car- 
ry'd away with the Croud, . or engag d by the 
Multitude. Thea they are very forward to 
publiſh how carly they were in their Yin 
: ation, 
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bation, and how glad they are to find the 
World is of their opinion. 

Theſe men loſe a fair opperiuancy tO CON- 
vince us they are perſons of capacity and in- 
fight, that they make a true judgment, and | 
diſtinguiſh an excellent thing from one that is 
200d. A fine piece falls into their hands, the 
Authors firſt work, before he has got a name, 
or they are yet prepoſſeſt in his behalf; he 
| has not endeavour'd to make his court to the 
great men by flattering their Writings ; nei- 
ther is it requird that they ſhould proclaim 
co pleaſe ſome man of Quality or Topping 
Wit, who has declar'd himſelf in its favour, 
This us a Maſter-piece : Humane Wit never went ſo 
far : We will judge of no bodies opinion, but in propor- 
tion to what thoughts he has of ths Book, Extra- 
vagaat and offenſive expreſſions, which ſmell 
of the Penfion or the Abbey, and are injuri- 
ous to what 15 really commendable. Why did 
they not profeſs it by themſelves, when they 
might have been alone in their praiſes, why 
did they not then commend it ? "Tis true, at 
laſt they cry aloud, tis an admirable Book, 
when the whole Kingdom has approvd it ; 
when foreigners as well as their own Coun- 
rrymen are fond of it ; when *tis printed all 
over Europe, tranſlated into all Languages'; in 
ſhort, when tis too late, and the Author 1s 
not oblig'd to 'em for their Applauſes. 

* Some of 'em read a Book, colled certain 
lines which they don't underſtand, and rob 
'em of their value by what they put in of their 
own: yet thele lines ſo broken and diſguis'd, 
' that 
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that they are indeed their proper ſtile and 
thoughts, they expoſe to cenſure, maintain 
'em to be bad, and as they cite 'em the World 
readily agree with them : But the paſſage they 
pretend to quote is never the worſe for their 
Injuſtice. 

* Well, fays one, what's your opinion of 
Hermedorus's Book? That tis bad, replys 4»n- 
thimus ; That 'tis bad, What d ye mean, Sir? 
That tis bad, continues he, ar leaſt it deſerves 
not the Character people give it. Have you 
read it 2 No, ſays Antbimas, but Fulvia and 
Atclania have condemn'd it without reading, 
and I am a Friend to Fulvia and Melania. 

* Ar(enes from the Altitudes of his Urder- 


ſtanding contemplates Mankind, and at the £' Abbe 
diſtance from whence he beholds them, {cems © 


aftrighted at their Littleneſs: He is com- 
mended, exalted, and mounted to the Skies, 
by certain perſons who have reciprocally co- 
venanted to adinire one another : Contented 
with his own Merit, he fancics he hasas much 
Wir as he wants, and more than he ever will 
have : Thus employ d by his high thoughts, 
and full of ſublime Ideas, he ocaly hinds 
time to pronounce the {acred Oracles : He is 
elevated by his CharaRer above humane Judg- 
ments, and leaves it for common Souls to va- 
luea common and uniform Life, being an - 

{werable for his inconſtancy to none, bur his 
particular friends who have reſolv d to Idolize 
him : for this reaſon, "They only know how 
to judge or think : They only know how to 
write, and 'tis only in Them a duty, As for 
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The Characters, or 
other Pieces, however receiv'd in the World, 
or univerſally lik'd by Men of Honour and 
Worth, he is ſo far from approving 'em, that 
he never condeſcends to read 'em, and is in- 
capable of being corrected by this Picture, 
which will not be ſo happy, as to reach him. 

* Theocrines 1s very well acquainted with 
what is trivial and unprofitable : He is leſs 
profound, than methodical : He is the Ab- 
{tract of Diſdain, and ſeems continually laugh- 
ing in himſelf atſuch, as he thinks deſpiſe him. 

By chanceT once read him ſomething of mine, 
he heard it out with impatience, he cry'd pre- 
ſently, is it done ? Andthen talkt of his own. 
But what ſaid he of yours, fay you ? TI have 
cold you already, Sir, he talkt of his Own, 

* The molt accompliſht piece, which the 
Age has produc'd would fail under the hands 
of the Criticks and Cenſurers, if: the Author 
would hearken to their Objections, and allow 
'em to throw out what 1s not to their ſatis- 
faction. 

* Experience tells us, if there are ten per- 
fons, who would blot a thought, or an ex- 
preflion out of a Book, there are a like num- 
ber who would oppoſe it : Theſe will alledge, 
for what would you ſuppreſs that thought 2 
'tis new, fine, and handſomely expreſt. Thofe 
on the contrary, . affirm it ſhould be omitted, 
at leaſt they would have gwen it another turn. 
In your work, fays one, there is a term ex- 
ceeding witty, 1t points out your meaning 
cery naturally. Methinks, ſays another, that 
word is too bold, and yet does not ſignifi - 
muCc 
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much as you would have it. Tis the ſime 
word, and the ſame line theſe Criticks differ 
fo nuch about, and yet they are all Judges, 
or paſs for ſuch amongſt their Acquaintance. 
What then ſhall an Author do, but follow the 


advice of thoſe, who approve  ? 
* Aferious Author is not oblig d totrouble 


his Head with all the extravagant Banters and 


bad Jeſts which are thrown on him, or to be 
concern'd at the impertinene Conſtructions, 
which a fort of Men may make on ſome pal- 
_ ages of his Writings, neither ought he to give 
himſelf the trouble to ſuppreſs 'em. He is con- 
vinc'd, that if a Man is never ſo cxact in his 
manner of writing , the dull Railery and 
wretched Buffooniry of certain worthleſs 
People are unavoidable ; fince they make uſe 
of the beſt things only to turn 'em into ridi- 
Cule. 
* There is a prodigious difference between 
a Fine piece, and one thats Regular and Per- 
fect. 1 queſtion if there is any thing to be 
found in the laſt kind, it being leſs difficult 
for a rare Genius to hit upon the Great and 
Sublime, than to avoid all Errozs. The Cid 
at its firſt appearance was univerſally admir'd. 
It liv din ſpite of Policy or Power, which at-. 
tempted in vain to deſtroy it. "The Wits, 
who were otherwiſe divided in their ſenti- 
ments, united in favour of this Tragedy. The 
Perſons of Quality, and the- common People, 
agreed to keepit in their memory ; they were 
beforehand with the Actors in rehearſing it at 


the Theatre, The Cid in ſhort is one of the 
fineſt 
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fineſt Poems which can be made; and one of 


the beſt Critiques, which ever was written 
on any Subject, is that on the Cid. 

* Capys ſets up for a Judge of Stile, and fan- 
Cys he writes like Boubours or Rabutin ; he op- 
poſes himſelf to the Voice of the People, and 
ſays all alone Dams is not a good Author: 
however, Damz gives way to the Multitude, 
and affirms ingenuouſly with the publick, tha 
Capys is a dull Writer. Plots | 

* 'Tis the buſineſs of a News-monger fo in- 
form us when a Book is to be publyhe, for 
whom 'tis printed, for Cramoiſy, or for whom 
elſe, in what Character, how bound, and 
what Paper, how many of 'em are gone off, 
and at what Sign the Bookſeller lives. This 
is his Duty ; 'tis fooliſhin him to pretend to 
be a Critick. 

The higheſt reach of a News-monger is an 
empty Reaſoning on Policy, and vain Con- 
jectures on the publick Management. 

Bevius lies down at night in great Tran- 
quulity at ſome falſe News, which dies before 
morning, and he is oblig'd to abandon it al- 
ſoon as he awakes. 

* The Philoſopher waſtes his Life in ob- 
ſerving Men, and expoſing Foppery and Vice ; 
he gives his thoughts no other turn than what 
ſerves to ſet a Truth he has found out in a 
proper Light, that it may make the Impreſit: 
on be deſigns. - He has little of the Vanity 
of an Author, and yet ſome Readers think 
they do very well by him, if they fay with a 
Magiſterial Air, They have read his Book, 


and 
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and there is ſome Senſe in it. But he returns 


them their Praiſes, having other ends than 


bare Applauſe in his Sweating fo much, and 
breaking his Reſt : he has higher Aims, and 
acts by a more elevated Policy : he requires 


from Mankind a greater and more extraor- | 


dinary Succeſs than Commendation, or even 
Rewards. He expects Amendment and Re- 
formation. 
. * A Foolreads a Book and underſtands no- 
thing in it ; a Little Wit reads it, and is pre- 
ſently maſter of all withont exception ; a 
Man of Senſe ſometimes does nor compre- 
hend it entirely, he diſtinguiſhes whar is clear 
from what is obſcure, whilſt the Beaux Eſprits 
will have thoſe paſſages dark which are not, 
and can't underſtand what is really intelli- 

* An Author - indeavours in vain to make 
himſelf admir'd by his productions. A fool 


may ſometimes admire him, but then he is a 


fool: And a Man of Senſe has in him the 


Seeds of all Truth and Opinions ; nothing is 


new to him. He admires little, it being his 
Province chiefly to approve. _ 

_* I queſtion if 'tis poflible to find in Letters 
of Wit a better manner, more agreeableneſs, 
and a finer Stile than we ſee in Balzac's and 
Voiture's, "Tis true, they are void of thoſe ſen- 
timents which have ſince taken amongſt us, 
and were invented by the Ladies. Thar Sex 


excels ours in this kind of writing. Thoſe 


Expreſſions and Graces flow from 'em, which 
are ih us the eftect of tedious I.abour, and 
G frou- 
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troubleſome Enquiry. They are happy in their 
terms, and place them ſo juſtly. that every one 
preſently lights upon their meaning: As familiar 
as they are,yet they have the Charm of Novel- 
ty ; and ſeem only defign'd for the uſe they put 
*rm to. They only can expreſs a whole ſentence 
iQ a ſingle word, and render a delicate thought 
in a turn altogether as delicate. We find in 
all their Letters an inimitable connexion con- 
tinu d thro the whole, very naturally, and 
always bounded by good ſente. If the Ladies 
were more correct, I might afhrm, that they 
have produc d ſome Letrers, the beſt written 
ef any thing in our Language. 

* Terence Wanted nothing but W armth: with 
what Purity, Exadtneſs, Politeneſs , Ele- 
gance, and Characters are his Plays adorn'd ? 
Aolicre wanted nothing but to avoid Jargon, 
and to write purely. What Fire 5 What Nai- 
vere? What a fourſe of good Pleaſantry ? 
What Imitation of Manners ? What Images ? 
What a Flail of Ridicule are in his Come- 
dies ? What a Man could we make of theſe 
two Comedians 7 

* T have read Malberbe and Theophile : they 
both underſtood Nature, with this difference, 
The figit in a plain, uniform Stile, diſcover'd 
at once ſomething noble, fine, fimple, and 
natural like a good Painter, or a 'True Hi- 
ſtorian. 'The other without Choice, or Exact- 
neſs, with a free and uneven Pen, ſometimes 
loaden with Deſcriptions, grows heavy in 

articulars, and gives you an Anatomy, and 


ometimnes he feigns, exaggerares, and goes ſo 
'_ much 
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much beyond the natural ttuth, tharthe makes 
a Romance. 

* Ronſard and Balzac have each in their 
kind good and bad things, enough to foita 
after 'em very great Men in Verſe or Proſe. 

* Marot by his turn and tile ſeems to have 
written fince Royſard. There is little diffe- 
rence between the firſt and us, bur the altera- 
tion of a few words. 

* Ronſard and his Contempora:ties were 
mote ptejudicial than ſerviceable to Stile. 
They kepr it back in the way to perfetion, 
and expos d it to the danger of beiiig always 
defeQRive. Tis furprizing that Marir's Works, 
which arefo cafy and natural, had nor taught 
Rinſard, otherwiſe full of Rapture and Enthu- 
fhaſm, to make a greater Poet than DMarot, Or 
himfelf ; axd4 chac on the contrary, Belleau, 

odelle, atid St. Gelats, wete fo foon follow'd 

a Racan,and a Malherbe ; or that our Lan- 
gage e're it was ſcarce corrupted, inou!d be 

o quickly tecover'd. 

* Mafot and Rabelas ate inexcufable for ſcat- 
tering ſo much Ribaldry in their Writings, 
they had both Genius and Wit enough to. 
have omitted it, without ftriving to pleaſe 
ſuch as would rather meet matter of Laugh- 
ter, that Admiration in att Author. Rabe- 
lais 1s incomprehenſible { his Book is an incx- 
plicable Enigma, a meet Chimieia ; it has a 
Wornans face, with the feer and tail of a Ser- 
pent, or ſome Beait more deforin'd: 'Tisa 
morftfons colleQtion of Political ahd ingeni- 
ous Moraliry, with a mixture of Beaftlinef: 


— 
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Where 'tis bad 'tis abotminable, and fit for the 
diverſion of the Rabble ; and where 'tis good 
tis exquiſite, and may entertain the moſt de- 
Kcate. 
Ls Mithe T'wo Writers in their Works have con- 
l:Vayer, demn'd Montagne : I confeſs he ſometimes ex- 
and Maſe- poſes himſelf to cenſure, but neither of theſe 
5r.nche. Gentlemen will allow him to have any thing 
valuable. Ons of 'em thinks toolittle to taſte 
an Author who thinks a great deal, and the 
other thinks too ſubtilely to be pleas d with 
what 15 Natural. 

A grave, ſerious and ſcrupulous ſtile will 
live a long while : Amyot and Corffeteau are 
read, and who elſe of their Contempo- 
raries? Bulzac for his phraſe and exprel- 
ſion is leſs old than Yoiture, But if the 
Wit, Genius and Manner of the laſt is not 
Modern, nor ſo conforinable to our preſent 
Writers, 'tis becauſe they can more eaſily neg- 
le& than imitate him, and that the few who 
follow'd could never overtake him. 

* The Mercure Gallant 1sA trifle, next to no- 
thing, and there are many labours of the 
ſame importance ; however the Author has 
had the good luck to live well by his Inventi- 
on, and there have been Fops always ready 
to take off an Impreſſion of his fooliſh Book : 
Whence we may perceive tis the Ignorance 

of the peoples judgment which makes men 
ſometimes fearful to venture abroad a great 
many dull pieces. 

* An Opera is the Sketch of ſome magni- 


ficent ſhew, of which it ſerves to give one an 
Idea. I won- 
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I wonder how an ' Opera, with all its 
Charge and Muſick, ſhould yet fo ſuddenly 
tire me. | 

There are ſome places in an Opera which 
make us deſire more, and others that diſpoſe 
us to wiſh jt all over, according as we are 
pleas'd or offended with the Scenes, tie Acti- 
on, and the things repreſented. | 

An Opera is nor now adays, a Poem, 'tis 
Verſes ; nor a Shew, ſince Machines have 
diſappear d, by the dextrous management of 


2I 


* Ampkion and his race. *Tis a conſort of * Lil. 


Voices afliited by Inſtruments. We are cheated 
by thoſe, who tell us, Machines are the amuſe- 
ments of Children, and proper only for Pup- 
pet-plays. It encreafes and embelliſhes che 
Fiction , and keeps the Spedators in that 
{ſweet Illuſion, whica is the higheſt pleaſure 
of the Theatre, efpecially where it has a 
mixture of the Marvellous, There is no need 
of Wings, or Carrs, or Metamorphoſes : But 
'tis however the deſign of an Opera, and its 
repreſentation, to hold the Mi: d, the Eye 
and the Ear in an equal Inchantment. 

 * The Criticks, ocſuch as would be though 
ſo, will ever have the decilive voic? at all 
pouch fights : They canton ai.d divide them- 
elves into parties,. puſh d 0'1 of both tides by 
a particular rrneteſt oppoſite to that of the 
Publick, or Equity, admiring only fuch 5 
Poem, or ſuch a'piece of 'Mulick, and con- 
demning all the reſt. They ate ſometimes {o 
warm 1n their prejudices, that they are at a 
lofs how to defend*em'; and injure the repu- 
"FR C 3 tation 
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+4 ___ tatiou of their Cabal by their viſible injuſtice 
fp and part:ality. Theſe men diſcourage the 
= - Poets and Muſicians by a thouſand contra- 
: dictions, retarding the progreſs of the Arts 
and Sciences, depriving everal maſters of the 


= tru they would draw from emulation, and 
Lo the Worid of many excellent performances. 

_ '* What's the reaſon that we laugh (o freely, 
oo and are aſham'd to weep at the Theatre ? 'Is 


Nature leſs ſubje& to be ſoften'd by pity, 
than to burſt forth at what is Comical? Is it 
the alteration of. our looks that PreVents us 4 


Wo. 
bY 
"1s 


a 


there is as much weakneſs ſhewn in Laughing 


Eyes, and wiping our Faces. -It, being no 
| ESSE. more 


VI 
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more ridiculous to be feen Weeping, than to 

be; heard to. Laugh by che whole Theatre : 

On the contrary, . we then conchude there 

was ſomething acted very. pleaſantly, and to 

the life ; and the reftraine a man puts on him- 

ſelf ro hide his tears; by an affected Grimace, 

plainly demonſtrates that he ought not to re- 

iſt the main defign of a Tragedy, but give 

way to his Pafltons, and diſcover em as open- 

ly,, and with as much confidence, as at a Co- 

medy : Befides, when we have been fo pati- 

ent as to fit: oat a whote Play, we thonld be 

teſs aſham?'d to: weep at the Theatre, than ts \ 
fit there three hours for nothing. 


\*.A Tragedy engages the Soul in the be- (0,0 
gianing, and gives it no'time afterwards td MY 
wander from what 'tis' employ d about. If a 44 
man-gets a littte'releafe, tis only to be plung'd Fl 
in new abyiles', and. co be involvd in we. 
freſh. cares: It condudts him by Terror to 16.8 
Pity, - and reciprocally by Pity co Terror. mt.” 


t:[6ads him thro Tears, Sighs, Incertitudes, 
one Fears, Horrors and Surprizes, to the 
Cataſtrophe : 'tis not theft! a collection of 
pretty thoughts, render detlaratigns, gallant 
difcourſes, agreeable pidtrwres, foft words, or 
formetimes pleafanr jefts, follow'd indeed at 


laft with a foene of Murineers, who right or Ws! 
wrong knock: fome unfortunate man' on the 8 
head, and fo makes' a clear Stage. 49 
*”Fis not- fufficient thar the Manners of Ws 
the Theatre onght not to be bad, they ſhoukd gh 
be decent. and" inftruetive.'” Some things are 1" 
ſo low, fo mean, ſo dull and infignificant ir #% 
C4 chem- (1+ 3 
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'themſelves, that the Poet is not permitted to 
,write, nor the Audience to be diverted by 
Yem. The Peaſant or the Drunkard may fur- 
:niſh out ſome Scenesfor a Farce-maker ; they 


muſt never enter into true "Comedy, for 
fince ſuch Characters cannot anſwer the main 
end, they ſhould not be the'main action of 
the Play. Perhaps you will ſay they are na- 
cural; fo 1s a whiſtling Lacquey, or a ſick 
man on his Cloſe-ſtool; by the ſame rule 
you may bring them on the Stage ; or the 
Drunkard ſnoaring and vomiting ; : Is there 
any thing more natural ?. Tis the property of 
a Beau to riſe late, to paſs the beſt part of 
the day at his Toilet, to adjuſt himſelf at his 
Glaſs, to be perfun''d and powder d, to put 
on his Patches to receive and anſwer his Bil: 
lets : When this part 15 brought on the Stage, 
if tis continu d two or three Acts it may be 
the more natural, and conformable to the 
original, but tis the more dull and inſipid. 

* Plays and Romances, in'my opinion, 
_ be made as uſeful as they are prejudicial 
to fuch as read *em : There are ſo many great 
examples of Conſtancy, Vertue, Tendernels, 
and Diſintereſt;ſo many fine and perfe&t Cha- 
racers, that when a young perſon turns his 
proſpect thence on every thingabout him,and 
tinds nothing but unworthy Paghrm yy much 
below what he came from admiring, 1 won- 
der how he can be guilty of the leaſt weak- 
neſs to poſleſs them. | 

* Corneille- cannot 


equall'd where he is 


Excellent, he 1s then an Original and unimis- 
| ET table 
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table, but he is unequal ; his firſt Plays are 
dry and languiſhing, and gave us no reaſon 
to hope he would afterwards riſe to ſuch a 
height, and his laſt Plays make us wonder he 
could fall from it. In {Ws of his beſt pieces 
there are unpardonable faults againit the 
Manners, the Action is embarralt with the 
declamatory ſtile, there are ſuch negligences 
in the Verſe and Expreflion, that we can 
hardly comprehend how fo great a man cou'd 
be guilty of em. The moſt eminent thing in 
him is his ſublime Wit : tho he is very happy 
ſometimes in his Verſes, and generally in the 
conduct of his Plays, where he often ven- 
tures againſt the rules of the Ancients : He 
is admirable in unravelling his Plots, and in 
this does not always ſubje&t himſelf to the 
judgment of the Greeks, or their great ſimpli- 
city: On the contrary, he loads the Scene 


with events, and molt commonly comes off 


with ſucceſs. He is above all to be admir'd 
for his great variety, and the little agreement 
we ' find in his deſigns, amongſt the great 
number of Poems, he compos'd. In Racine's 
Plays there are more likenels, they lead more 
to the ſame thing : But he is even and every 
where ſupported, as well in the deſign and 
condutt of his pieces, which are juſt, regu- 
lar, full of good ſenſe, and natural ; as & 
the Verſification, which is rich-in Rhimes, 
elegant, numerous, harmonious, and cor- 
rect, He is an exact Imitator of the Ancients, 
whom he follows religiouſly in the Simpli- 
city of Action. He wants notthe Sublime _ 
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the Marveftous ; and where 'tis proper he 1s 
ever Maſter of the Moving. and the Pathe- 
tick, as well'as his Predeceffor Corneille. Where 
can we find greater tendetnefs than is diffusd 
thro the Cid, . Polieutte, dtid Horace ? What 
Greatneſs of Soul is there in Mithradates, Po- 
rw, and Burrhus ? They were both well ac- 
quainted with Horror and Pity, the favourite 
Paſſions of the Ancients, which the Poersare 
fond of exciting on the Theatre. As Oreftes 
in the Andromache of Racine, the Phedra of the 


ſame Author, and the Oedipzs and the Hirace + 


of Corneills fufficiently prove. Tf I may be 
allow'd to make a compariſon, or to ſhew the 
ralentof both the One and the Other, as is 
to be diſcover'd in their Writings, T ſhould 
robably fay ; That Corneille reigns over usby 
his Characters and Ideas ; Racine's are more 
conformable to our own: The One paints 
men as they ought to be ; the Other deſcribes 
'em as they are. There is in the firlt, more 
of what we admire, and. ought to_ imitate; 
and in the ſecond more of .what we know in 
others, and approve in our felves. Corneille 
elevates, ſurprizes, triumphs, and inſtruds. 
Racine pleaſes, affeats, moves, and penetrates. 
The former works on us by what 1s fine, no- 
ble, and commanding. The, latter inſiquates 
himfelf Do us by the delicacy of his paſſions. 

One is fu | 
The other of Opinions and Judgments: we. are 
engag d more at Corneilles pieces, at Racine s 
more ſoften'd and concern'd. Corweille-is more 
Moral, Racine more Natural. The one ſeems 
to 


of Maxims, Rules, and Precepts 1 
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co imitate Sopbocles q the other Euripides. 

Some perſons have a faculty of fpeaking a- 
lone, and a long time, join d with extrava- 
gant Geſtures, a Toud Voice, and ſtrong 
Lungs: This the People call Eloquence. Pe- 
dans ne're admit it but in publick Orati- 


ons, and can't diftinguifh a Bea of figures 


c the round- 


from the ufe of good words, an. 
neſs of periods. 


\ 


and Eloquence a gift of the Soul that renders 


one maſter of the ſenfe and hearts of other. 


men, by which we perſwade and inſpire 'em 
with what we vleaſe, | 

Eloquence may be feund in all diſcourſes, 
nd all kind of Writings, *tis rarely where we 
ſeek. it, and fometimes where tis leaſt ex- 
pected, 


 Eloquence 1s; to the Sublime, what the 
whole is to its part, Oi 
What. 15 the Sublime? We talk much, about 
it, but no body pretends to define it. Ts:it in 
its {af a, figure 2 Is it compes d of one or 
more figures 7 Does the Sublime enter into all 
ſorts of Writing,? Or are grcat fubjedts only 
capable of it 2 Is.it Hot 1n {CLOSES fine Wit 
"0: a natura].gmplicity ;, in famuar Letters 
and Conyerlationa great delicacy. or xzather 
is not Wit and Delicacy the Sublime of thoſe 


Logick is the art to make Truth prevalent ; 


27 


Works where they, make the. Pexfeftion 2 


What is this Sublime, and' in what docs it 

conliſt 2 MR] i © Pp 
 Synonyma's are ſeveral' Dittions or Phraſes 
that Ngnifie the ſame thing. An-Amtitheſis-is 
| | the 
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the oppoſition of ewo "Truths, which give 
light to each other. AMetaphor,or compariſon, 
borrows from a Strange thing, the natural and 
ſenſible Image of a True one. An Hyperbole 
expreſſes things above Truth, to reclaim the 
mind, that it may the better underſtand it. 
The Sublime paints nothing hut the Truth, : 
only in a noble ſubject it paints it all entire in q 
its cauſes and effects : *Tis the Expreflion or 
Image moſt worthy the dignity of the Truth 
it treats of, Little Wits cannot find the ſim- 
ple Expreſſion, and uſe Synonyma's. Young 
Mea are dazled with the Luſtre of an Anti- 
theſis, and generally make uſe of 'em. True 
Wits, who would be exact in their 1mages, . 
are for Metaphors and Compariſqns. Quick 
Wits, £ull of fire and vaft imagination, carry ; 
themſelves above Rules or Juſtice ; and are 
never ſatisfy d without an Hyperbole. As 
for the Sublime, 'ris only in the greateſt Ge- 
niuss the higheſt Elevation they can attain. 

* Every one who would write purely, #þ 
ſhould put himſelf in the place of his Readers, 
examine his own work as a'thing that is new - 
to him, which he never read before, where 
he is not at all concern'd, and the Author 
muſt ſubmit to the Critick. He ſhould not 
{uppoſe another Man will underſtand his 
Writings, becauſe he underſtands 'em him- 
ſelf, but foraſmuch as they are in themſelves 
really intelligible. ET 

An Author ſhould not only endeavour to 
make himſelf underſtood ; he muſt ſtrive to 
inform us of ſuch things as deſerve ic. He 

$7 ought. 
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ought, 'tis true, to have pure Language and 
a chaſt Expreſſion ; but they ought alſo to 
exprels lively, noble, and ſolid thoughts, full 
of good Senſe and ſound Reaſon. He profti- 
tutes Chaſtity and Clearneſs of Stile, who 
waſtes it on ſome frivolous, puerile, dull and 
common ſubject ; having neither Spirit, Fire, 
hor Novelty. Where the Reader may perhaps 
eaſily find out the meaning of the Author ; but 
heis. much more certain to be tir'd with his 
productions. | wo 

If we aim to be profound in certain Wri- 
tings : if we affect a polite Turn, and ſome- 
times too much Delicacy, 'tis meerly for the 
good opinion we have of our Readers. 

* We have this diſadvantage in reading 
Books written by Men of Party and Cabal : 
We ſeldom meet with the Truth in 'em ; 
Actions are there diſguisd , the reaſons of 
both ſides are not alledg'd with all their force, 
nor with an entire exa&tnels, He who has 
the greateſt patience muſt read abundance of _ 
hard, injurious reflexions on the graveſt men, 
with whom the Writer has ſome perſonal 
quarrel about a point of Dodrine, or matter 
of Controverſie. Theſe Books are particular 
in this, that they deſerve not the prodigious 


Sale they tind at their firſt appearance, nor 


the profound Oblivion that attends 'em afrer- 
wards: When the fury and diviſion of theſe 
Authors ceaſe, they are forgotten , like 
an Almanack out of date. 

'Tis the Glory and Merit of ſome men to 


write well, and of others not to write at _ 
"3 » 
Or 
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* For this laſt twenty years we have been 
regular in our Writings : We have faithfully 
obſerv'd Confſtrution, and enricht our Lan- 
guage with new Words, thrown off the yoke 
of Latinijſm,and reduc'd our ſtile to a pureFrench 
phraſe: We have almoſt found againthenum- 
bers which Malherbe and Balzac hit upon firſt, 
and ſo many Authors after 'em ſuffer'd to be 
loſt. We have, in ſhort, brought into our 
diſcourſes all the order and clearneſs they are 
capable of, and this will infenſibly lead us ar 
laſt to add Wit. | 

* There are ſome Artiſts and skilful men, 
whoſe Genius is as vaſt as the Art or Science 
they profeſs : They reſtore with Intereſt, by 
their Contrivance and Invention, what they 
borrow from its Principals : They frequently 
break through the rules of Art to ennoble it, 
and thwart the common roads, if they don't 
conduct 'em to what 1s great and extraordi- 
nary. They go alone ; they leave their com- 
pany a long way behind, whilſt they are by 
themſelves mounting high, and penetrating 

far into the ſecrets of their profe{fion : Em- 
bolden'd by their ſucceſs, and encourag'd by 
the advantages they draw from their irregu- 
larity. Whilſt men of ordinary, foft and 
moderate parts, as they can never reach 'em, 
{o they never admire %*em ; they can't com- 
prehend, and much leſs imitate 'em. They 
live +" range within the compals of their 
own ſphere, aiming at a certain point, which 
makes the bounds of their infight and capa- 
city. They go no farther, becauls they fee 
no- 
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nothing beyond it : They are at beſt but the 
firſt of a ſecond Claſs, and excellent jn me» 
diocrity. 

* I may venture to call certain Wits Inferi- 
our or Subaltern, they ſeem as if they were 
born only to colle, regiſter and raiſe Maga- 
Zines out of the produttions of other Genius s, 
They are Plagiaries, Tranſlators, or Compi- 
lers, They nee .think, but tell you what 
other men have thought: And as the good 
choice of woes 2 proceeds from Invention, 
having none of their own, they are ſeldom 
juſt in their Collections, but chooſe rather to 
make em large than excellent. 'They know 
nothing of what they learn, and learn * what 
the reſt of the World are unwilling to know, 
a vain and uſelefs Science, neither agreeable 


or profitable in commerce or converfation : 
Like faiſe Money, it has no currency, for we 


are at once? fſurpriz'd with thele Coxcombs 
reading, and tir d with their company and 
writings : However, the Great ones and the 
Vulgar miſtake 'em for men of Learning ; 
but Wiſe men know very well what they are, 
and rank em with the Pedants. 

* Criticiſm is commonly a Trade, not a 
SCIENCE ; it requires more Health than Wir, 
more Labour than Capacity, and Habit than 
Genius. If a perſon pretends to it who has 
leſs diſcernment than reading, he will be ar 
a loſs where to exerciſe himſelf, and corrupt 
his own judgment as well as his Readers. 

*I adviſe an Author born only to Copy, 


who in extream Modeſty works after another 
Man, 
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Man, to chuſe for his patterns ſuch Writings 
as are full of Wit, Imagination, -and even 
good Learning : If he does not underſtand his 
Originals, he may at leaſt, come at 'em and 
read em. He ought on the contrary to a- 
void, as he would Deſtruction, any deſire to 
imitate thoſe who write by humour, who 
{peak from their hearts, which inſpires 'em 
with figures and terms, and draw, if I may 
ſay it, from their very Entrails, what they 
expreſs on their papers Theſe are dangerous 


Models, and will infallibly make him write 


meanly, dully, and ridiculouſly. Beſides, I 


ſhould laugh at aMan who would ſeriouſly en- 


deavour to ſpeak in my tone of voice, or be 
like me in the face. JE-7 

* A Man born a Chriſtian and a Frenchman, 
15 confin'd in Satire: Some Subjects are for- 
bidden him by the greatneſs of their quality ; 
others are too low, but he is oblig'd frequent- 
lyto fall on 'em to eaſe him of hisreſentment ; 
and by this means he raiſes 'em in the beauties 
of his Stile and Genius. | 

, * Every one ſhould avoid imitating a Dori- 

las or a Handburg : in a vain Puerile Stile, a 
Man may be ſometimes bold in his Exprefſi- 
ons, uſe tranſpoſitions, and any thing which 
paints his Subject to the Life ; pitying thofe 
who are not ſenfible of the pleaſure there is in 
this Liberty to ſuch as underſtand ir. 

* He who regards nothing more in his 
Works than the taſte of the Age, has a great- 
er value for his Perſon than his Writings : He 


ſhould always aim at Perfection ; and tho his 
Con- 
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Contemporaries refuſe him Juſtice, Poſterity 
will give it him. 
* We mult never put a Jeſt in the wrong 
place : Is.5ffends inſtead of pleaſing, afid viti- 
ates our own Judgments as well as other Mens. 
The Ridicule is only - proper when it comes 
in witha good Grace, and in a manner which 
both Mears and inſtruds. 
 * Horace and Boileau have ſaid ſuch a thin 
before,you. I take your word fort, ns, 


ſaid it many own, and may not I think a juſt 
c 


thought after them, as others may do the 
fame after me? 


33 


& 
Perſonal Merit. 


HO is there that 1s not convincd, 
he is but a uſeleſs Perſon, tho he 
has neverſo many good Qualities, and never 
fuch an Extraordinary Merit ; when he con- 
fiders that at his Death, he leaves a World 


* 


which is not likely to miſs him, and where 


there are ſuch Numbers to ſupply his Place ? 

* All the Worth of fome People lyes in 
their mighty Names ; Look but near 'em, and 
that, which we took for Merit difappears. 
"T'was only the diſtance, which imposd on 
us before. . 

* Thol have a great Opinion of their Judg- 
ment, who chooſe to employ ſuch as are ei- 
ther led by their Genius, or Profeſſion, to the 
Aﬀairs in which they engage 'em ; yet ſhall 
venture to ſay, that there are in the world a 
great many Perſons, known or unknown, 
who are out of Employ, that would manage 
themſelves in Publick Stations very happily. 


And this I'minclin'd to think from the' ſtrange 
Succels 
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Succeſs of ſome People whom Fortune only 
has thrown into Poſts, and from whom, cl 
then, no great Matters wete expected. 

How many great Men and extraordinary 
Genius'sare dead without ever being talktof? 
And how many are there living that neither 
are now, nor ever will be talke of ? 

* He that takes no indirect Courſes to pro- 
cure Reputation ; he that 1s not ingag'd <in 
any Cabal where they make it their buſineſs 
to proclaim one another's P4negyricks ; but 
ſtands alone, and has no body to cry him up: 
whoſe Merit is his only Recommendation, 
how extream difficult will he find it, to make 
his way thro his Obſcurity, and come to 
ttand upon a Level with a Coxcomb in great 
Reputation ! 

* *Tis ſeldom that. one Man of himſelf, 
finds out the Merit of another. 
| Men are ſo employ'd. about themſelves, 
that they have not the Leiſure to diſtinguiſh 
and penetrate into others; which is the Cauſe 
thar a great Merit join'd to a great Modeſty, 
may be a long time before ir is diſcover d. 

* A Genius and great abilities are ſome- 
times wanting, ſometimes only opportuni- 
ties. Some deſerve Praiſe for what they have 
done, and others for what they cou d have 
done. | \ | 

*"Tis not ſo hard to meer with Wit, as 


with thoſe who make uſe of what they have. 


or thoſe who put a'jult Value on rhe Wit of 
others. 
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* There are more Tools than Workmen, 
and of the laſt more bad than good : What 
think you of him that took up his Plain to 
Saw with it, and woud needs Plainhis Work 
with his Saw ? 

* There is not in the World ſo toilſome a 
Trade, as that of purſuing Fame : Life con- 
cludes before you have gone thro with the 
rough part of your Labour. 

* What's to be done with this Egifppus who 
{ollicits for an Employment ? Shall he have a 
Poſt in the Exchequer or in the Army ? 'Tis 
indeed perfealy indifferent, which of *em he 
has ; norcan any thing but Intereſt decide it. 
For he?s ev'n as good an Accomptant, as he is 
a Soldier. Oh! but his Friends ſay, he's ca- 
pable of any thing, that is, He has a Talent 
for no one thing more than another, and that 
is in other terms, he's capable of nothing. 

Thus *tis with moſt Men, They beſtow 
their Youth entirely upon themſelves. They 
debauch themſelves with Idleneſs and Plea- 
ſure, and then falſly think whenthey are Old 
or Poor, the Commonwealth is bound to re- 
lieve *'cm ; never regarding that important 
Mazxim, which ſays, That Men ought to em- 
ploy the firſt Years of Life to become ſo qua- 
lify'd, that the Commonwealth may have 


* occaſion for their Knowledge or Induſtry. 


That they ought to reſemble thoſe Materials 
in a Building, whichare of abſolute Neceflity, 
and which being ſet there to advantage, give 
a grace to the whole Fabrick. 
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"Tis our Duty to render our ſelves perfe&ly 
well qualify'd for any Employment : the reſt 
does not concern us. *Tis the buſineſs of 
others. 


*To owe our Merit to our ſelves alone, 


. without any dependance on cthers, or to re- 


nounce our pretenſions to Merit, is an in- 
eſtimable Maxim, and of infinite advantage 
in the World. *Tis favourable to the Inſuf- 
ficient, the Vertuous and the Witty, whom it 
either renders Maſters of their Fortune, or 
their Eaſe : but pernicious to the Great, whom 
it would abridge of their Attendants,or rather 
of the number of their Slaves; wou'd mortify 
their Pride with the Lofs of ſome ſhare of 
their Authority, and woud reduce 'em al- 
moſt to their own Equipage. This wou'd 
deprive 'em of the Pleaſure of being courted, 
prelt, follicited, of the fatisfation of being 
attended, or of refuſing, of promiſing, and 
not performing. This wou'd thwart em in 
the humour they have ſometimes of bringing 
Coxcombs into Play, and extenuating Me- 
rit when they chance: to diſcern it. This 
wou'd baniſh, from Courts Intrigues, Cabal- 
lings, ill Offices, Flattery, Corruption and 
Deceit, This wou'd, of a tempeſtuous Court, 


full of Plots and Contrivances, make it to 


reſemble one of the ordinary Repretentations 
of the Theatre, where the wile are never but 
Spectators: 'This wou'd reſtore Dignity to the 
ſeveral conditions of Men, and Serenity to 
their Looks, enlarge their Liberty, and revive 
in *em together with the natural Talents, the 
2 D 3 habit 
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habit of Labour and Exerciſe. This wou'd 
excite 'em to' Emulation, to a Deſire of Glo- 
ry, to a Love of Vertue; and inſtead of vile, 
unquiet, or lazy Courtiers, burthenſome of- 
ten to the Commonwealth, wou'd teach *em 
Prudence in the Conduct of their Families, 
or in the Management of their Eſtates, or 
make 'em upright Judges, or good Officers, 
or great Commanders, or Orators, or Philo- 
ſophers; and all the Inconvenience of this to 
any of *em-/ wou'd be perhaps to leave their 
Heirs not ſo vaſt an Eſtate as an excellent 
Example. 

* There is occaſion for a great deal of Re- 
ſolution as well as ": uni of Soul to refuſe 
Poſts and Employments, and to reſt content 
with retirement and doing nothing. 

There are few who have Merit enough ta 
play this part well, or know how to pals their 
leifure hours, without that which the vulgar 
call buſineſs. . The Idleneſs of a Wile Man 
ſufters by that Name. His Meditation, Dif- 
courſe, Reading, and Repoſe, deſerve rather 
to be call'd Employment. 

* A Manof Merit and in Place is never out 
of humour thro Vanity. The Poſt that he is 
in, renders him not ſo uneaſy, as a greater 
which he thinks he deſerves, and which he 
has not, makes him humble. He may ap- 
pear ſometimes diſturbd, but never 
haughty or difſdainful, who judges of all 
People by himſelf. 

# *Tis a great deal of trouble for a Man of 


Merit to make his Court afliduoutly ; but 4 
| ' Tor 
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for the reaſon which ſome may preſently ima- 
gine. He has more Modeſty than to think, 
that he does the leaſt Pleaſure to a Prince, to 
ſtand conſtantly in his paſſage, to poſt him- 
ſelf juſt before him, and make himſelf taken 
notice of, He is more apt to fear that he's 
importunate, and all the Reaſons drawn from 
Cuſtom, and Duty. are hardly ſufficient to 
perſwade him.to make his appearance. While 
on the contrary, another who has a good opi- 
nion of himſelf, and one, whom the vulgar 


cry up for a Brisk man, takes a Pride to ſhew 


himſelf, and makes his Court with the great- 
er confidence, becauſe it cannot enter. into 
his head, that the Great, of whom he is ſeen 
every day, ſhou'd think otherwiſe of him, 
than he daes of himſelf. 

* The Pleaſyre, which a Man of Honour 
takes in being conſcious to himſelf of having 
perform'd his Duty, is a reward which he 
pays himſelf for all his pains, and makes him 
the leſs to regret the applauſe, eſteem and 
acknowledgments, which he is ſometimes 
depriv d of. 


* If I durſt make a Compariſon between 


ewo conditions of Life valtly different, I 
wou'd ſay, that a Man of Courage applys 
himfelf to the Execution of his Duty, almoſt 
in the ſame manner, as a Tyler goes about 
his Work: Neither the one nor the other 
leeks to expoſe his Life, ſo neither of 'em is 
diverted by Danger. Death 1s.an Inconveni- 
ence that, happens in both. their Callings, 
yet is never an Obſtacle. The tuſt is not 
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4 more vain for having appear'd in the Trenches, 
F-- mounted a Breach, or forc'd a Retrench- 
” | ment ; than the other is, for having climb'd 
tj to ſome deſperate height, or to'the top of 
1 ſome Steeple. "Twas the endeavour of both 
$ theſe to do well, while the Coward only en- 
8 deavours to get it ſaid that he did ſo. 
"= * * Your Son liſps, therefore do not think 
AH of making him mount the Tribunal ; your 
fd Daughter toolooks as if ſhe were made for the 
Co World, never confine her among the Veſals. 
8 Gar by "  Xanthus your Feeed-man is timerous and 
$i feeble, therefore make no delay, but take 
=. him out of the Legions preſently. You fay, 
= you wou'd advance him. Heap Benefits on 
th. him then, load him with Lands, Titles, and 
kT Poſſeffions. Make uſe of your Time, for 
bo now we live in ſuch an Age, when they will 
F. do him more Credit than Vertue. But this 
8 "If will coſt me too much, you reply. Ah 
£3 wy, = Craſſus! do you now Ipeak ſeriouſly ? Do 
i ; you think with a drop of Water, which you 
= cou'd have from the Tyber, to enrich Xanthas, 
$ | Xanthus whom you love, or to fave him from 
It the ruine, which muſt certainly attend him 
"38 by your engaging him in what he is abſolutely 
Wis unfit for 2 | | ke 
4 * *Tis Virtue which ſhou'd determine us in 
G. the choice of our Friends, ſo 'tis that alone, 
'h which we ſhou'd always regard in 'em, with- 
XN out enquiring into their good or ill fortune ; 
iS and when we find we have Reſolution enough 
i= | to follow 'em in adverſity, then we ought 
Þ boldly, and with aſſurance to cultivate their 
% $B | # Rb- Friendſhip 
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Friendſhip in their greateſt Proſperity. 741 
_ *If 'tis common to be Toucht with things  # 
Rare, how comes it that we are ſo little toucht fn 4 
with Virtue 2? +'v 
* If?tis a happineſs to be nobly Deſcended, $40 

tis no leſs to have ſo much Merit, that our 44 
Birth is the leaſt thing conſider d in us. | 
 * There has appear'd in the World from 49 
time to time, ſome admirable, extraordinary .. 
Men, whoſe Virtue and Eminent Qualities 4.4 
haye caſt a prodigious Luſtre: Like thoſe un- _— 
uſual Stars in the Heavens, the cauſes of e- 
which we are ignorant of, and what becomes Fi. 
of them after their diſappearance, we know "uf 
as little. Theſe Men neither have Anceſtors, 6.1% 
nor Poſterity : [Themſelves alone compoſe #59 
their whole Race. 4.41 
 *Right Reaſon diſcovers to us our Duty, #1Y 


and the Obligation we lye under to perform 
it, If Danger attends it, to perform it in 
ſpight of Danger. It either inſpires us with 
Courage, or ſervesus inſtead of it. 

* The Man that is ſingle and free in the 
World, if he has any Wit, may raiſe himſelf Fi 
above his Fortune, make a Figure, and keep Ni 


the beſt Company : Which is not 1o eaſily w 
done, if hes confin'd to a Wife. Marriage + 
ſeems a Hindrance to all Advancemeit. # 
* Next to Perſonal Merit, it muſt be own'd, W= 
that Eminent Dignities and Titles give the {ik 
greateſt Diſtin&tion and Luſtre to Men, and il 
one that has not all the Learning of Eraſms, It 
may hope te be made a Biſhop. We know i 
{ome that heap Dignity on Dignity, one Ho- i 
NOUT, bt. 
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nour on another, are created Peers, Knights 
of the Order, Primates, Cardinals: Theſe 
now want nothing but the Triple Crown ; 
but why ſhou d Trophimrs want to be made a 
Cardinal ? l-P 

* You tell me, that the Gold in + Philemoy's 
rich Cloaths makes a Glittering ſhow, but 
does it not do the fame thing at the Lace- 
mans 2 His Clothes are made of the fineſt 
Stuffs, but are thoſe ſame Stuffs leſs fine in 
the Shops, or in the whole piece ? But then 
the Embroidery and other Trimming make 
'em ſtill more magnificent. Do they ſo? I 
think for that his Taylors fancy is to be com- 
mended. Ask him what a Clock 'tis, he pulls 
out a Watch, which for the workmanſhip is 
a Maſter-piece. He has an Agate for the 
Handle of his Sword, and on his Finger he 
wears ſo large and bright a Diamond, that it 
dazzles your Eyes to look on't. He wants 
none of all thoſs curious Toys, which are 
worn mgre out of Oftentation than Service; 
and is as, Extravagant in his Dreſs, as a young 
fellow that has marry'd a rich Widow. Well ' 
at laſt you have given me a Curioſity to fee 
at leaſt all this Finery ; but, do you hear, 
ic:.d me hither the Cloaths and Jewels, and 
I'll excuſe you for Philemon's Perſon. 

Thou art mightily nuſtaken, Philemon, with 
that glittering Coach, that number of Raſcals 
behind it, and before it, and thoſe ſix Horſes 
to draw thee in ſtate, if thou thinkſt to be 
eſteem d a whit the more : No, we make our 
way thro all that Train, which is not proper- 


ly 
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17 Thine, to come directly to thy Self, whom 
we find to be a Coxcomb. 

Not but ſometimes ſuch an one, who with 
rich Coaches, Clothes and Splendid Equi- 
page, values himſelf on his Quality, and 
more on his Wit, may be ſpar'd in Conver- 
ſation, but then he may read it in the faces 
and eyes of thoſe that he talks with. 

* You have ſeen at Court, and often in 
the City, one with a long Silk Cloak, or a 
very fine Cloath ane, a large Surcingle ty d 
high upon his Breaſt, Shoes of the fineſt 7 ur- 
key Leather, and a little Cap of the ſame, a 
ſtarcht Band, and Hair moſt nicely curld, 
and ſet in great order, with a fair, ruddy 
complexion, who has talkt of Metaphytical | 
Diſtinctions, of the Light of Glory and Viti- 
bility of God, &c. This thing is call'd, a 
i Door in the Sciences; Another 1s + Pere 


humble, has been bury'd alive in his Cloſet, Mabr/lon, 


has ſtudy'd, ſearcht, enquird, diſputed, read, 
or writ all his Life time. This is the crue 
Man of Learning. 

**Tis with us the buſineſs of the Soldierto 
be brave, and for one of the Long Robe to be 
learned ; we proceed no farther. With the 
Romans tho, the Gown-man was brave, and 
the Soldier learned. A Roman in one perlon 
united both theſe profefiions. 

* The Hero ſeems to be only a Soldier, 
while the great man is of all Profeſſions, a 
Scholar, a Soldier, a Stateſman and a Cour- 
tier: Take the one and the other and put 
em together ; they are not both worth one 
honeſt Man. © * In 
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* In War the diſtin&tion between the Hero 
and the great Man is very nice. All the mi- 
litary Vertues go to the making up of both 
their Characters. The firſt tho ſeems to be 
young. daring, bold, ventureſome and daunt- 
leſs. The other excels him in a profound 
Senſe, a vaſt Foreſight, a great Capacity, 
"_ff and a long Experience. Perhaps Alexander 
bo was but aHero,and Cz/ar was the Great Man. 
4 7 Thelate + Emilins receiv.d all thoſe Qualities at his 
=_— "5 Birth, to which, the greateſt Men do not 
3Y Om arrive, without abundance of Rules, Study, 
and Application. He had no more to do in 
his tender years, but to give up himſelf en- 
tirely to the condudt of his own happy Ge- 
nius. He did, he acted ſeveral things before 
+ he knew 'em, or rather he knew thoſe things 
us which he had never been taught. Shall I fay 
H it 2 Several Victories that he gain d, were 
_ the Plays and Diverſions of his Infancy. It 
— woud make a Life which had been attended 
with long Succeſs and Experience, illuſtrious 
bf only to have perform'd the Actions .of his 
> Youth. All the Occaſions which have ſince 
& | offer'd, he has embrac'd, and has come off 
iP victorious. His Vertue ' and his Stars have 
1 created Occaſions on*'purpoſe for him. He 
=. was admir'd for what he could have done, as 
* well as for what he had done. The People 
look'd on him as a Man, for whom it was 
q 1mpoſhble, to yeild to the Enemy, to give 
wo ground either for, Numbers or Difficulty. 
= | They regarded him, as one having a Soul of 
a ouperiour Order, which by its Light and 
| Knowledge 
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Kriowlede ſaw further than ever any Man did 
before. To behold him at the head of the 
Legions was a ſure Prefſage of Victory, and 
his ſingle Perſon accounted more valuable 
than many Legions. He was great in Proſpe- 
rity, greater by the Oppoſition of Fortune. 
The raiſing a Siege, a Retreat, have gain d 
him more Honour than a Triumph. "They 
were eſteem'd next to Battels won, and 
Towns taken, He was at once full of Glory 
and Modeſty. He has been heard to ſay, 1 
fled, with the ſame Grace that he has ſaid, Ve 
fought. He was devoted to the State and his 
Family, ſincere to God and Man, as paſlio- 
nate an Admirer of Merit, as if he had not. 
been ſo well acquainted with it himſelf. Faith- 
ful, honeſt, magnanimous ; one in whom 
none of all the Vertues were wanting, but 
thoſe which were not Extraordinary. 

* -TheRace of the Gods, it I may expreſs Sens, 
my ſelf ſo, are exempt from the Rules of randions 
Nature. They arelike the Exceptions from © munge 
a General Rule : they wait not for Time or 
Age. Merit in them prevents Years. They 
' are inſtructed afloon as born, and arrive at 
the perfect State of Manhood, before ordi- 
nary Men get out of their Infancy. 

* Short-highted People, I mean ſuch who 
have but ſtreight Imaginations, which never 
extend beyond their own little Sphere, can- 
not. comprehend that Univerſality of Ta- 
lents which is obferveable in ſome perſons. 
They exclude Solidity from any thing that's 


agreeable ; or when they dilcover in any one 
che 


The C harafers, or 


che Graces of the Body, Activity, Dexterity, 
F Addreſs; they will not allow them the En- 
' dowments of che Mind, Judgment, Prudence, 
Wiſdom. Let Hiftory ſay what it will, they 
will not believe that Socrates ever danc'd. 

* There are few men ſo Accompliſhe, or 
*F ſo Neceſſary, but have ſome failings or other, 
& + which will make their friends bear the loſs of 
yp, 'em with the greater patience. 

* *Tis not impoſfiible for a Man of Wit, but 
of a Charadter free from Trick and Artifice, 
to fall into a Snare. He thinks no body wou'd 
lay one for him, | or pick him out of all man- 
kind to make a Bubble of. This confidence 
of his makes him leſs cautious, and the Bouffons 
are very {mart in their Raillery upon his Se- 
curity. They who attempt him a ſecond 
time will certainly pay for all. He may be 
once, but is not often cheated. 

I wou'd, as it is but Juſtice, carefully avoid 
the offending atiy perſon, but above all, a 
Man of Wit, if I had no regard in the World 
in but to my own Intereſt. | 
=” | * There are thoſe manners and peculiar 

3 ways in men\which will appear, and diſcover * 

what they are, let them be never ſo cloſe, or 
ler *em uſe never ſo much cunning, or care to 
conceal *'em. A Blockhead neither comes , 
nor goes, nor ſits, nor riſes, nor is ſilent, nor 
ſtands upon his Legs, like a Man of Senſe. 
+ Cardinal * T catne to know | Mopſws from a viſit he 
Camus, made me once, tho he had no acquaintance 
"WM with me before : But 'tis common with him 
mt to deſire foie whom he does not _— to 
_ ring 
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bring him acquainted with others to whom 
he's equally unknown ; and to write to a 
Woman, whom he only knows by fight. He 
introduces himſelf into a converſation of Peo- 
ple of Quality, that deſerve the Jaſt diſtin&i- 
on and reſpect, tho he is a perfect ſtranger 
to every one of 'em ; and there, withour 
waiting till he's askr, or without perceiving 
that he's troubleſome, he falls a talking after 
his manner, that is, both a great deal, and 
ridiculouſly. Art another time, he comes in- 
to 'a publick Aﬀembly, and fits down any 
where, without any regard to others or him- 
ſelf. He is remov dout of a place which was 
reſerv'd for ſome Miniſter of State, and he 
goes and ſeats himfelf in one that belongs to 
a Duke. He is the Diverſion of the Croud, 
yet fo grave himſelf, that he is the only per- 
fon there who does not laugh. He 1s like the 
Dog, drive him out of the Kings Chair, up 
he jumps in the Preachers Desk. He looks 
on the retlexions of the world without any 
manner of concern or bluſhing. For Mo- 
deſty, the Blocknead and he may very well 
&0 together. | 


+ Celſzs is but of mean condition, yet thoſe + Th 


47 


of the beſt Quality entertain him. He has no ron ofBres 
Learning, yet he has buſineſs with the rail. 


Learned, He has little Merit himfelf, yet 
he 15 acquainted with thoſe who have a great 
deal. He has no abilities, but a tongue 
thar ſerves juſt to make him underſtood, and 
feet that carry him from one place to ano- 
ther, He is @ felbw made to run as 

and 
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and backwards on Errands, to hear Propoſals 
and report 'em, to thruſt himſelf into the 
Office, to exceed his Commiſſion and then to 
be difown'd in it, to reconcile People, that 
fall out the firſt time time they ſee one ano- 
ther, to ſuccced in one affair and fail in a 
thouſand, to attribute all the honour of a 
Succels to himſelf, and to caſt all the Odium 
of a Miſcarriage on others. He is inform'd 
of all the News and little Stories about Town. 
He acts nothing himſelf, but only hears and 
repeats what others do. He is acquainted 
with the Secrets of Families, and concern'd 
in the deepeſt Myſteries. He tells you the 
reaſon why ſuch a one was baniſht, and ano- 
ther recall'd and in favour. He knows_the 
| © WC 
ground and cauſes of the difference between 
thoſe two Brothers, and of the ruptur 

thoſe two Miniſters. Did not he foretel at 
firſt what wou'd be the 1ad conſequence of 
their miſunderſtanding ? Did not he ſay that 
their Intimacy wou'd not laſt Jong ? Was not 
he preſent when ſuch and ſuch words were 
{poken ? Did not he Negotiate that affair 2 
Woud they believe him? Was it minded 
what he {aid ? To whom do you talk at this 
rate 2 Who has had a greater hand in all the 


. Intrigues of the Court than Celſazs? and if it 


were not 1o, if he had not thought opt, and 
conſider'd it very well, wou'd he otter to 
make you believe it? Or elſe, how do ye 
think he ſhou'd come by that grave and poli- 
tick air, which makes him look ſq like one 
newly return'd from an Embally, i x6 
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* Menippns is the Crow that -is made fine + The 


with ocher Birds Featheis : He neither ſpeaks, 
nor thinks himſelf, but repeats other peoples 
Thoughts and Diſcourſe. "Tis fo natural for 
him to make uſe of their Wit, that he is the 
firſt himſelf that's deceiv'd by it; for thinking 
to give his own Judgment, or expreſs his 
own conception, he does but Eccho the laſt 
man he parted with, Hes pretty tolerable 
for a quarter of an hour, but then immedi- 
ately he flags, and when his ſhallow memory 
begins to fail him, grows downright inſfipid. He 
_ 1s himſelf the only perfon that's Ignorant how 
\ far he is from being Sublime and Heroick, as 
he affe&ts,and is very unfit to judge of the Ex- 
tent of Wit, ſince he very innocently believes, 
that he has himſelf, as much, as 'tis poſlible 
for any Man to have, ahd accordingly af- 
lumes the air and management of one that 
neither deſires any more, nor en'1es others. 
He is often in Soliloquy, which he fo little 
endeavours to conceal, that you may meet 
him gabbling, and arguing to himſelf, as if 
{oine great matter were under his Delibera- 
tion. If you falure him at ſuch a time, you 
put him into a ſirange Perplexity, to know 
whither he ſhall return your Salutation or 
no, and before he's come to a Reſolution, 
you are got quite out of ſight. *Tis his 
Vanity that has elevated him, and nrade 
him _the Man of Honour which he is 
not naturally. To cbſerve him you wou'd 
conclude it was his whole Employment. to 
conſider his own Perſon, Dre's an] Motions, 
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Y That he fancy'd all Peoples Eyes were fixt on 


him, and if oy chancd to ſtop, that 'twas 


only to admire him. F.-11- 
* He that has a Palace of his own with his 


ewo Apartments ; One for the Summer, and 


the Other for the Winter: yet takes up with 
an uneaſy Lodging in the Louvre, does not do 


this out of Modeſty. Another, who, to pre- 
ſerve his fine Shape, abſtains from Wine, and | 
eats but one Meal a Gay, 15 neither Sober nor 
Temperate. A Third, who at the Importu- 
nity of his poor Friend, gives him ſome Re- 
lieft, may be ſaid to buy his Quiet ; but by no 
means to be Liberal. *"Tis the Motive, the 
Inducement, that 'makes your Actions Meri- 
torious, and they are then perfedtly ſo, when 
we do 'em without Intereſt or Detign. 
__ * Falſe Greatneſs is unſociable, inacceſlible, 
as if *twere ſenſible of its weakneſs, and 
ſtrove to conceal it. Twill not be ſeen, ex- 
cept juſt ſo much, as may carry on the De- 
Cceit, but dares not ſhew its Face for fear of 
being diſcover'd: Diſcover'd how really lit- 
tle and mean it is. True Greatneſs, on the 
contrary, is free, complaiſant, familiar, po- 
pular, Firs it felf to be touch'd and handl'd, 
loſes nothing by being view'd near at hand, 
is rather more known and admir'd fort. It 
{toops out of Goodneſs to its Inferiours, and 
returns without Conſtraint to it {ſelf again. 
Sometimes 'ris all looſe and negligent, lays 
aſide all its advantages, yet never loles the 
ower of reſuming 'em, and commanding 


everence.lt preſerves Dignity in the greateſt 
Liberties 
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Liberties of Laughing, Playing, Trifling, 
We approach it at once with freedom and 
awe. Its Character is Noble and Humane, 
inſpiring reſpe&t and aſſurance. This makes 
us to conſider Princes,as exalted to the heighth 
of Greatneſs, withont making us to retiect 
with Mortification, on the lowneſfs of our 
own Condition. © 
The Wiſe Man is cur'd of Ambition by 
Ambition ; he aims at fuch great things, thar 
Riches, Preferment, Fortune, and 'Favour 
cannot ſatisfy him. He ſees nothing good 
and ſolid enough in ſuch poor advantages to 
_ engage his Heart, ro deſerve his care, or his: 
_ defire. He uſes ſome violence with himſelf 
not to deſpiſe 'em too' much. The only 
good that is of Temptation to him, is that 
kind of Honour, which is deriv'd from pure 
_ and unmixt Vertue'; but that Men will very 
rarely afford, and fo he's content to go with- 
Our it, : | TL 3 es | Eo 
_ * He is good that does good to others. If 
| he ſuffers tor the p00 he, does, he's better 
ſtill ; and if hefliffers from them; ro whom 
he did good, he is arrivd”"to that height of 
- Goodneſs, that nothing but an Increaſe of 
_ his Sufferings can add to ir.” If ir proves his 
Death, *tis certain” tlar no' Vertue cou'd af- 
...,cend.higher. "Tis Heroilm Compleat. 
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WOMEN. 


***T Is ſeldom that the Merit of a Woman is 
univerſally agreed on by»both Sexes, 
becauſe their Intereſts are extreamly different. 
The Women are Diſpleas'd with thoſe very 
{ame Beauties in one another, which render 
them agreeable to the Men. A thouſand 
Charms, which inflame us with the moſt vio- 
tent and tender Love, move in them quite 
contrary paſſions, Averſion and Malice. 

* The Greatneſs of ſome Women is all ar- 
tificial: It conſiſts in the Motions of their 
Eyes, the Toſs of their Head, a Stately Mien, 
and a Superficial Wit, that paſſes on -thoſe 
who underſtand no better. "There isin others 
an eaſie, natural Greatneſs, nothing beholden 
to Motions, Looks or Geſture, but ſprings 
from the Heart, andis the happy conſequence 
of their noble Extraction : Their Merit is not 
Noity or Oftentatious, but Solid, accompa- 
ny d with a thouſand Vertues, which, in 
Ipight of all their Modeſty, break ory and 

ine 
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thine to all who have but Eyes. to dil- 
cern 'em. 

* T cou'd wiſh to be a Woman, that is, a 
Fair and Beautiful Waman, from Thirteen 
to Two and Twenty ; but after that Ape, to 
be a Man again. 


* Nature has been very kind to ſome young 


Ladies, but they are not ſenſible of the Hap- 
pineſs : They Spoil by Afﬀectation , thoſe 
Gifts which they enjoy by the diſtinguiſhing 
favour of Heaven. The Tone of their Voice, 
their Mien is not their own : "They ſtudy 
they conſult their Glaſſes , . how to Dreſs 
themſelves as much out of Nature as they 
can; and 'tis not without a great deal of 
Trouble, that they are able to make them- 
ſelves leſs Agreeable. 

* Tf *ris the Ambition of Women only to 
appear Handſome in their own Eyes, they 
are in the right without doubt, to take what 
courle they pleaſe to Beautify themſelves, and 
in the choice of their Dreſs and Ornaments, 
ro follow their own caprice and fancy. But 
if 'tis the Men whom they wou'd charm, if 
'tis for them they . Waſh and Paint; I have 
cold their votes in that caſe, and I do aſlure 
them from all the Men, or from the great- 
eſt part, that, the Whice and Red they ule, 
make 'em look hideous and frightful ; thar 
they hate as much to ſee Women with Paint 
on their Faces, as with falſe. Teeth in their 
Mouths, or Balls to plump out their Cheeks, 
that they ſolemnly proteſt againit all Art ; 
which indeed does = make 'em ugly, and 

$ i [80 | ;5 
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is the laſt and infallible means that Heayv'n . 
takes to reclaim Men from their Love. | 

Tf Women were form'd by Nature what 
they make themſelves by Art ; if they were 
to loſe in a Minute all the freſhneſs of their 
their Complexion, and were to have their 
Faces as thick with Red and Paint, as , they 
lay”em on, they wou d look on themſelves 
as the moſt wretched Creatures in the. World. 

.* A Coquet-is one that is never to be per- 
{waded out of her Inclination, for appearing 
always agreeable,nor out of thegood Opinion . 
ihe has of her own Beauty. Time and Years 
ſhe regards as things'that wrinkle and decay 
other Women, but forgets np. + is writ in 
the Face, and that the ſame Dre 5 which be- 
came her when ſhe was young , does but 
make her look the older now. Aﬀectation 
attends her ev*n ſickneſs and pain. She'dies 
ina High-head and colour'd Ribbonds. 

*® Tyce hears that another Coquet laughs 
at her pretending to. Youth, and her wearing 
thoſe Dreſſes which do not agree with a Wo- 
man of Forty. Lyce is no lets 'tis true ; but 
Years with her have not twelve Months, ner 
do they add to her Age, that is, ' ſhe thinks 
ſo, and when ſhe looks in the Glaſs and lays 
on the Paint on her own Face, and ſticks on 
the Patches, ſhe confeſſes there is an 'Age, 
when *tis not decent to aftedt to appear 
youthful, and that Clarice indeed with her 
Paint and Patches is very, ridiculous. 
 * Women when they expect. their Lovers, 
make great preparation in their Drels ; by if 
| they 
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they are ſurpriz'd by them'in it, .chey imme- 
diately vaniſh and are ſeen no more. _ In the 
preſence of indifferent Perſons, what difor- 
der they're fenfible of, they reify with eaſe, 
and before chem make no ſcruple to adjuſt 
themſelves , or elſe diſappear for a moment 
and return dreſt, , 

* A fine Facets the fineſt of all Sights, and 
the ſweeteſt; Muſick is the Sound of her 
Vaice whonl we love. © © + 

* That a Woman is agreeable depends on 
Fancy, but Beauty is ſomething more real 
and independant on inclination and opinion, " 
* There are Women of Tach perfect Beau- 
ty, and ſuch tranſcendant'Merit; that tho tis 
impoſ{lible for. us not to love *em, yet we dare 
not_ encourage. our paſſion' to hope for any 
greater favour, than that of ſeeing 'em and 


* A Be utiful Woman that has the qualities 


of a Man of Honour, is of all the Converſa-. 


tion3n the Warld the inoft delicious. In her 
alone is to be found all 'the Merit 'of both 
—_— ...- EO 

.* Every little, kind accidental thing, that 
comes from the Fair, is ſtrangely moving and 


perſwaſive - to the Perſons in whoſe favour 'tis - 


intended. *Tis notſo with the Men ; their 
Careſles, their Words; their Actions, are ſin- 
cere,-. and ſoft and tranſported, yet ars not 
halfſo perſwading. | | 

.., * Caprice from Women isinſeparable, and 
is the , Counter-poiſon of their Beauty. Ir 
prevents the damage Which thicir Beauty 
Mall. wie bk ink lt ER 
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wou'd otherwiſe do the Men, and 'cures 'em 
when no other Remedy will take effet. 

* Women are engag?d to Men by the Fa- 
vours they grant 'em. Men are diſingag'd by 
the ſame Favours 

* When a Woman no longer loves a Man, 
ſhe forgets him ſo much, as not to remember 
the favours he has receiv'd from her. 

* A Woman that has but oneGallant thinks 
ſhe is no Coquet : She that has more thinks 
her ſelf but a Coquet. 2 

* A Woman may ayoid the Reputation of 
being a Coquet, by a firm engagement to 
one particular Perſon, who yet paſſes for a 
Fool for having made a bad choice. 

* An old Gallant is of fo little conſidera- 
tion, that he muſt give way to a new Hul- 
band, and a Husband is of ſo ſhort duratian, 
that a new Gallant juſtles him out of place. 

'* An old Gallant either fears or deſpiſes a 
new Rival, according to the Character of the 
Perfon he ſerves. [- 

An old Gallant often wants nothing, but 
the name, to be a very Husband. He 1s ob- 
lig'd to that circumſtance, or elſe he wou'd 
have been diſcarded a thouſand times. 

* Few Intreigues are ſecret ; a great man 
Women are not better known by their Huft 
bands names, than by the names of their 
Gallants. | 

* A Woman of Gallantry is Ambitious of 
being belov d ; tis enough br a Coquet, that 
jhe's thought lovely and defirable. The bu- 
nels of one i; to make an engagement, of 
Pp ths 
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the other to make a Coqueſt. The firſt paſles 
lucceflively from oneEngagement to another, 
the ſecond has a great many Amuſements on 
her hands at ance. Paſlion and Pleaſure are. 
predominant in one, Vanity and Levity in 
the other. The gallantry of this proceeds 
from a weakneſs in the Heart, or perhaps a 
vice in Complexion ; that the other is a Co- 
quet proceeds from an irregularity of the 
Mind.The Gallant Lady is fear'd, the Coquet 
hated, From theſe two Characters might be 
form'd a third, which wou'd be the worſt in 
the World- | 

* A weak Woman is one that being guilty 
of a Fault, reproaches herſelf more than ſhe's 
reproacht: Her Heart is in a perpetual War 
with her Reaſon. She wou'd fain be cur'd of 
her folly, þut is hardly ever cur'd; at leaſt 'tis 
very long firſt, 

* An Inconſtant Woman, is one, that is no 
longer in Love, a Falſe Woman is one, that 
is already in Love with another Perſon. She's 
Fickle, that neither knows whom ſhe loves, 
nor whether ſhe loves or no; and ſhe's In- 
different who does not love at all. : 
 _*® Treachery in Women is an Art of Dil- 
poſing ey'ry Word and Action, of Managing 
Oaths and Promiſes in the beſt manner to de- 
ceive; the laſt of which it coſts'em no more 
to break, than it did at firſt to make 'em. 

* A Faithleſs Woman, if known for ſuch by 
the Perſon concern'd, is but Faithleſs till : 
She is Treacherous who when ſhe is moſt con- 


fided in, proves Falſe, 
= a This 
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This Good we get from* the Perfidiouſ- 
neſs of Women, that it cures us of our Jea- 
louly. ' E440 
* Some Women in their Courſe of Life 
have a donble Engagement to. maintain, 
which to break, or to diſſemble is equally 
difficult ; Im:ohe there's nothing wanting bur 
the Ceremony of the Church, and in the 
other nothing bur the Hearr, of "Hig axon 
'* To judge of that Lady by her Beauty, 
her Youth, her Severity, and her Pride, you 
wou'd {wear none but. a Hero cou'd one day 
ſucceed with her. Ar laſt, ſhe -has made hex 
Choice ; and what is it? A little Monſter, 
that has not one Grain of Senſe. _ | 
 * Women thar are paſt their Prime, ſeem 
Natutally to be the : Refuge of Young Fel- 
lows who have' no great Eſtates. - "Tis their 


_ Character at leaſt, if tis not their Diſpoſition, 


tho for my part, I can't tell whoſe Misfor- 
tune 15 moſt:to;be. lamented ; That of a Wo- 
man advanc'd in. Years who ſtands-in need of 
a Spark ; or that-of a Spark who ſtands in 
need of an Old, Woman.. ' _ . :; _- ;:; 
* One, that is the Refuſe of the Court, 
in the City is receiv'd into the With-drawing 
Room: There he triumphs ; the Magiſtrate 
he routs, tho he's dreſt like a Beau ; and 
the Citizen, -tho he's got his long Perruque 
and his Sword on : He beats 'em all out of 
the Field, and poſſeſſes himſelf of the place. 
He alone is regarded and belov'd: - There's 
no holding out againſt a Gold Scarf and-.a 
White Plume, no reſiſting a Man that talks 
> B96 ' to 


is. - a _ 


Manners-of the, Age: 
to the King, and viſits: the: Miniſters, The 


Men and Womer: are jealous of him. He. is 


admir'd and envy'd : four Leagues off, he 15 
deſpis'd and pity 0d. 

 * A Citizen appears to a Woman that was 
never out of the Country, avhat a Courtier 
does to another of the Sex, *that never had but 
City-breeding, E 9271-26] 

'*A Man that is vain, indifcreet, a great 
Talker, and a Bouffon, one wha ſpeaks im- 
pudently of himſelf, and contemptibly of o- 
thers ; who is extravagant, haughty, imper- 
tineht , withour Morality, Honeſty, or 
Senſe, and a Libertine in ination ; ſuch 
a Man, I ſay, wants nothing to be adord by 
abtindance of Women, but a few tolerable 
Fearures and a good Shape. 
 *Ts*4t for Secrecy, or foom what firange 
Diftrattion, that ſuch a Lady \loves her Foot- 
man, another a Monk, and Merinne cher 
Phyſician? 


* + Rofcins treads the Stage-with admirable T Baron | 
the Actor. 


too, . hisEegs are well-made, ihe .afts well, Aqrrack 


Grace. Yes, fLilia, fohe does: iE1l tell you 


and hasvery long, parts. *Hedeclaims with ſo 
much Eafe, that as theyay, 'tisanly; for him 
to. open ' his Month ro do ..it - to Perfeftion. 
"Bit is che the:ofly Perſon . of .his Profellion 
-thatis agreeable; - or is his Profeſſion, indeed 
[the *nobleſt -and -maſt | honorable in, che 
Worlt ?*However, * Reſcizs .is-not, for. you : 
*He is-anothers, or tif he were,not, he's re- 
tain'd. © Ciandiar waits (for him :till;be's_dif. 
 Euſted with Mefalina. Take t:Barbyilus. 


Lelia 


5.9. 


then, T Precourt. 
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_ Lelia; bur where ſhall you find him 2? Ill nat 


4 Filbert . 


* Madam 


promiſe you amongſt the beſt quality, bur 
you'll not miſs of him amongſt the Comedi- 
ans. He's a young man of great hopes ; there's 
none that in Dancing can riſe ſo high, or 
cut a Caper to compare with him. Or what 
think you of Cobxs the Tumbler, who turns 
himſelf quite round in the Air, before he 
lights upon the ground ? but perhaps you 
know that he isold ; and for Bathyilzs you 
ſay, the Croud about him is ſtill too great. 
He refuſes more Women than he can gratify. 
Well, then you ſhall haye + Draco the Fiddler, 
none of all his profeflion ſwells a pair of 
Cheeks with ſo much decency as he does, 
when he gives breath either to the Flute, the 
Haut-bois or the Flagelet, for 'tis an infinite 
number of Inſtruments that he has skill in. 
So pleaſant and good humour'd he is too, 
that he condeſcends to play with the little 
Boys and Girls : Who eats or drinks more at 
a Feaſt, than Draco? He drinks down the 
whole Company, and is the laſt, Man that 
falls. - You ſigh Lelia: Is it becauſe Draco is 
hxt in his choice, or that, you are unfortu- 
nately prevented in him ? Is. he at laſt en- 
g2ag'd to * Ceſonia, who has ſo long purſu'd 


deBouillon. him, and for whom ſhe has facrific'd ſuch a 


train of Lovers, I may ſafely fay, all the 
flower of Rome? to Ceſonia, who is her ſelf of 
a Patrician family, is Young, Beautiful and 
Grave. Well,l pity your misfortune,{ince you, 
I ſee, are toucht- with that Contagion which 
reigns in our Roman Ladigs, of doating on 

theſe 


Manners of the Age. 6! 
theſe publick men, as they*ce call'd; whoſe 
condition of life expoſes 'em to the common 
view ; what will you . do now fince the beſt 
of that kind are taken up ? There's Brontes 
left ſtill, the Executioner , every body talks 
of his Strength and Dexterity : He's black *tis 
true, a Negro, but the Fellow is young, has 

| broad Shoulders and a brawny Back. 

'* The Women of the world look on a Gar- 
diner as a Gardiner, and a Maſon as a Ma- 
ſon: Your Recluſe Ladies look on a Maſon 
as a Man, and a Gardiner as a Man : Every 
thing is a Temptation to them who fear it. 

 * Some Women divide themſelves between 
the Church and their Lovers : They are 
Gallant and Devout : "They have their places 
within the Rails of the Altar, where they 
read their Billets Doux, and where for any 
thing you ſee of 'em, you wou'd think 'em ar 
their Prayers to Heaven. 

* How is a Wornan the better for being 
Direfed? Is ſhe more Dutiful to her Hus- 
band, kinder to her Servants, more careful of 
her Family, and her concerns, more zealous' 
and ſincere to ſerve her friends ? Is ſhe leſs a 
Slave to her Humour, leſs govern'd by Inte- 
reſt, and leſs in love with the Conveniencies 
of life? I do not ask if ſhe makes large Pre- 
ſents to her Children that have no need of 
*em, but if having Wealth enough and to 
ſpare, ſhe furniſhes 'em with what is neceſſa- 
ry, and gives 'em what's their dae. Is ſhe 
more exempt from the love of her ſelf, or 
further from loving others, or freer from all 
worldly 
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worldly engagements? No, ſay. you,.. none 
. of all theſe things. I infilt upon it then, and 
TI ask you how is a" Woman the better for 
being direfed ?- Oh ! T underſtand you,. ſhe 
had got a Dire&or but that's all. 

* If- the Confeffor and the 'DireFor | can- 
[not agree about the Rule of Conduct, whar | 
third Perſon ſhall a Woman choſe to be Arbi- 
_trrator in that caſe ? 

* "Tis not ſo much a Woman's Buſineſs to 
provide her ſelf with a Direttor, as to live fo 


diſcreetly as not to need one. 
* If a Woman wou'd tell her Confeſſor, 


among the reſt of her weaknefles, That 
which ſhe has for her DireFor, and what 
Time ſhe miſ-ſpends in his Company, perhaps 
| her Dire&o might be injoin'd leaving her, 
for a Pennance. 

* Tf I had the Liberty, which I cou'd wiſh, 

I wou'd certainly cry out, as loud as I were 

: able, to ſome of thoſe Holy Men who have 

been mad2 Martyrs by Women, Fly Wo- 

men. Do not you dire "em, . but letothers, 

. that will, a Gods Name, take care of their 
_ Salvation. = - | 

* *Tis too much for a Man to have a Wife, 
both a Coquet, and a Bigot, one. of theſe 

ualities at once is enough in Conſcience. 

* I have defer'd a long Time, ſaying ſome- 
thing,which, for all my ftruggling to ſuppreſs 
it muſt out at laſt, and TI hope my freedom 
may be of ſome Service to thoſe Ladies,: who 
not having enough of a Confeſlor to inftrut 
'<m, uſe no manner of Judgment in the choice 

_ of their Dire&ors. 'y 


\f 


1... , Manners of the Age. _ 
'-"T admire, I' ſtand amaz'd to. behold ſome 
'People that ſhall bc nameleſs. -iI gaze, I look 
fixtly on 'em ; "They ſpeak, I liſten, I am all 
Ears ; They'tell me ſome matters, - I * take 
particular notice; yet after all, cannot I com- 
prehend for my iLife, how theſe People, 
whom TI think in all things to-he'diametrical- 


> fic: apo to rightfRealon, good Senſe, -all 


xperience of -the World, Knowledge of 


Mankind, Religion and Morality; how, I 


ſay, they can preſume that-Heaven ſhou'd.in 


"their Perſons renew in our Days the Miracles 


of the Apoſtleſhip, in making them, poor, 


mean, ignorant Wretches, capable of the 


Miniſtry of Souls; which of all Offices, is the 
Nobleſt and moſt Sublime. Bur if on the 
contrary, they fancy themſelves born fit for 
fo high and ditiicult a Function, thar few are 


Qualify'd for it, :and perſwade themſelves 
that in undertaking it, they do but exerciſe 
| theirNaturalGifts,and follow itlike ſomeOrdi- 


naryCalling,I confeſs, I comprehend it {till leſs. 

I ſee very well , -”tis the- Satisfaction of 
being pay to'the Secrets of Families, of be- 
ing neceſſary in making Reconciliations , 


procuring Employment-, -or helping em to 


Servants ; "tis the pleaſure-of finding all the 


Doors open to 'em at Noble-mens Houſes, of 


eating frequently-ar good Tables, of being 


carty'd up and down the Town in a Coach, 
of making'a delicious Retreat inthe Country, 


of ſeeing Perſons of great Rank and-Quality 


concern themſelves in their Life and-Health, 
and of managing for others and themſelves all 
| world!y 
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worldly Interefts : I fee very well, that 'tis 
for the ſake of theſe things only, which makes 
'emtakeup the laudable and ſpecious pretence 
of the Care of Souls, and has propagated in 
the World that incredible Swarm of Di- 
rectors. 

* Devotion comes upon ſome People, but 
eſpecially upon the Women, either as a Paſ- 
fion, or as one of the Infirmities of Age, or 
as a Faſhion which they are oblig'd to follow. 
They reckon the Week by the Employments 
of the ſeveral Days. There are' their Days 
of Gaming, of going to the Play, the Con- 
cert, the Maſquerade and to Church.On Mon- 
days, they throw away their Money at 1/me- 
24's ; On Tueſdays they throw away their Time 
at Climene's, and on Wedneſdays their Reputa- 
tion at Celimene'ss They know over-night 
what's to be done the next morning. They 
enjoy at once the preſent Pleaſure and the 
future. They only wiſh that 'twas but poſlt- 
ble to unite 'em both in one day. For no- 
thing troubles '*em, nothing grieves 'em, but 
that when they are at the Opera, they can- 
not be the ſame moment at the Play. At 
other Times , they have other Manners. 
Their Auſterity and Retirement are altoge- 
ther as Extravagant. They hardly open their 
Eyes, they're ſo Demure, or make any uſe 
of their Senſes, and what is indeed Incredi- 
ble, they ſpeak little. They think tho, and 
that very well of themſelves, and ill enough 
of others, They Envy one anothers Vertue 


and Reformation, as before they were Jea- 
' Jous 
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tous upon a different account. The Pride of 
outvying one another, continues {till in this 
new courſe of Life, which reign'd in that 
which they lately quitted, either out of Po- 
licy or Diſguſt. Their Intreaguing, Luxury 
and Sloth Damnd them before very gayly3; 
now their Preſumption and Envy witli Damn 
them as ſurely, tho not ſo merrily. 

* What, Hermas, if I ſhoud marry a Cove- 
tous Woman,ſhe will be ſure not to ruine me; 
or if I ſhou'd marry one that Games, ſthemay 
inrich me: or a Woman of Learning, ſhe 
will know how to inſtruct me + or one that's 
Preciſe, ſhe will not be Paflionate ; or one 
that's Paſſionate, ſhe will exerciſe my Pati- 
ence; or a Woman of Gallantry, the will 
perhaps be ſo Gallant as to love me in my 
turn ; or ſuppoſe one of your Devout Ladies. 
But then tell me, Hermas, what ought I to 
expect from her, who word deceive ev'n 
Heaven, and who really deceives hertelf ? 

* A Woman 1s cafily Govern'd, provided 4 
Man gives himſelf the Trouble. One Mari 
often Governs a great my : He cultivates 


their Wit and Memory. fixes and determines 


them in theirReligion,and undertakes to regu- 
late their very Hearts : They neither approve 
nor diſ2pprove, cominend or condemn, till 
they have conlulted his face and eyes : He is 
the Confident of their Joys, their Grietfs, 
their Deſires, their Jealouties, their Avertions 
and their Amours : He makes 'em break with 
their Gallants, embroils and reconciles *emt 


to their Husbands, and then makes his ad-. 
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vantage of the Intervals : He takes care of 
their concerns, follicits their Law-ſuits, and 
viſits the Judges for 'em : He recommends to 
*m their Phyſician, their Tradeſmen and 
Workmen : He takes upon him to provide 
'em Lodgings, to furniſh ?em and order their 
Equipage : He is to be ſeen with 'em in their 
Coaches, in the Streets and Walks, as well 
as in their Pew at Church, and their Box at 
the Play : He makes the ſame viſits with 'em, 
waits 0n*'em to the Bath, the Waters, and in 
their Journeys : He has the beſt Apartment at 
their Houſes in the Country : He grows old 
withont falling from his Authority: having a 
little Wit and a great deal of Leiſure ; he 
wants nothing more to preſerve it. The 
Children,Heirs,theDaughter-in-law,theNiece, 
the Servants all depend on. him. He beganby 
making himſelf eſteem'd, and ends by making 
himſelf far d. This old and neceſflary Friend 
dyes without being regretted, and ten or a do- 
zen Women,over whom he was a very Tyrant, 
come to Inherit their Liberty by his Death. 

* Some Womidh have endeavour'd to con- 
ceal their Conduc, under an exteriour form 
of Modeſty, but the beſt Charadter they have 
got by the cloſeſt and moſt conſtant Dillimu- 
lation, has been to have it ſaid, One wou'd in- 
aked have taken her for a Veſtal. 

* *Tis a ſtrong proof that a Woman has a 
fair and eſtabliſht Reputation, when *tis 
not blemiſht by the familiarity of thoſe who 
do not reſemble her*; and when, for all the 
propenſity of people to make ill Ora FNns, 

they 
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they are forc't to have recourſe to ſome other 
reaſon for this intimacy, than that of agree- 
ment of Manners. 

* An Ador exceeds Nature in the parts he 
plays; a Poet exaggerates in his deſcripti- 
ons. A Painter who draws after the hfe, 
heightens the Paflion, the Contraſt and the 
Poſtures, and he that copies him, unleſs he 
meaſures exactly the fizes and proportions , 


will make his Figures too big, and give more. 
{cope to all the parts, thro the diſpoſition of 


the whole piece, than they have in the Ori- 
ginal. 'Tis the ſame with the Preciie or 
Formal, they are but the imitators of the 
Wile. 

There is a falſe Modeſty, which is Vanity ; 
a falſe Glory, which is Folly ; a falſe Gran- 
deur, which is Meannels ; a falſe Vertue, 
which is Hypocriſy ; and a falſe Wiſdom, 
which is Fortnality. 

The formal Lady is all ſhow and words ; 
the Conduct of the Wife Woman is better 
than her words. One follows her Humour 
and Fancy, the other her Reaſon and Attecti- 
On. This is preciſe and aultere, the other 
is ON all occahons exactly whet ſhe ought to 
be. The firſt hides her Failings under a 
plauſtble outfhde : The tecond covers a rich 
Treafure of Vertues, under a free and care- 
lefs Air. Formality puts a eonfirainc on the 
Wit, neither dots ic hide Age or Wrinkles ; 
it gives cauſe ro {ufpect 'em often ; Witdom 
on the contrary palliates the Defects of the 
Body, and ennobies the Mind, fr renders 
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Yonth more charming, and Beauty more 
dangerous. | 

* Why ſhould Men be blamd becauſe 
Womer' have not Learning? What Laws, 
what Edicts have they publiſh d, to prohi- 
bir *em from opening their Eyes, Rcading, 
Remembring, or making their advantage of 
what they ve read, when they write , or 
when they converie 2 Is not this ignorance 
of theirs owing to a cuſtom they have intro- 
ducd themſelves; or to the weakneſs of 
their Nature ; or to lazineſs, that they will 
not uſe their Wit ; or to an inconſtancy, that 
will not let 'em proſecute any long Study ; 
or to a Genius and Talent which they have 
only to employ their Fingers; or to a natural 
averſion for all things ſerious and difficult ; 
or to a Curioſity very far from that which 
gratifies the Mind; or to a quite difterent 
pleaſure than that of exerciſing the Memory. 
But whatever cauſe it is, to which Men are 
oblig d for this Ignorance of the Women ; 
tis certain they are happy, thatthe Women 
who have ſuch Pre-eminence over 'em in fo 
many things, ſhou'd even havethis advantage 
too, which they do not intend to grudge 
*em. | 

A VVoman with Learning, we look on, as 
we do on a fine Gun : the workmanſhip of 
it is rare, *tis engrav'd moſt curiouſly, and 
kept wonderfully bright, but then *tis only 
fit to adorn a Cloſet, to be ſhown them who 
admire ſuch things. 'Tis of no more ule or 


ſervice, either for the Camp, or for hunting 
than 
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than a Manag'd Horſe, le* him be never ſo 
well taught. 

V Vhere I find Learning and Wiſdom uni- 
ted in any one Perſon, I never ſtand to 
enquire the Sex, I admire 'em : And if you 
cell me that a Wiſe VVoman is ſeidom 
Learned, or a Learned VVoman ſeidom 
Wile ; 'tis a ſign you | have forgot what you 
read juſt before,thacthe reaſon why VVomen 
were diverted from Science, was upon the 
account of certain Defets, Now do you 
judge your elf; if they who have feweſt 
Defects, are not .the moſt likely to be the 
wileſt ; and fo conſequently a Wiſe V Voman 
bids faireſt: for Learning, and a Learned 
Woman coud never be ſuch, withour having 
overcome a great many Defects, which is an 
infallible proof of her Wiſdom. 

* Tis a difhicult point ro maintain a 
Neutrality , when two Women who are 
equally our friends, fall out upen Intereſts, 
in which we: are not at ail concern'd : we 
muſt be often oblig'd to take one ſide orthe 
other, or we looſe *em both. 

* 'There are' thole Womer- in the world 
who love their Money above their Friends, 
yet will part with their Money to their 
Lovers. 

-*;"Tis ſtrange to ſee Paſſions in fome 
VVomen, ftronger and more violent ' than 
that of their love to Men: I mean Ambition 
and Play. Such VVomen make the Men 
chaſte, and have nothing of their own Se 


but the Cloaths they wear. - l: 660 
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* VVomen are all in extreams : They are 
either better or worſe than Men. 
 *Moſt VVomen have no Principles. They 
are led by their Paflions, and thoſe whom 
they love form their Manners. 

* Women exceed the generality of Men 
in love, but in friendſhip we have infinitely 
the advantage. 

The Men are the occaſiqn, that Women 
do not love one another. 

* Mocking is of ill conſequence. Lyce who 
is ſomething in years, to make a young 
Woman appear ridiculous, makes her felf 
{o deform'd that ſhe is frightful. To imitate 
her, ſhe uſes ſuch Grimaces, and puts her 
ſelf in ſuch diſtorted Figures, that now ſhe's 
grown ſo horribly ugly, that the Perſon 
ej ſhe mocks, cannot have a better 

01l. 

* In the City, they will have it, that 
there are Idiots, both Men and Women, who 
have ſome Wit : At Court they will have 
it, that there are abundance of People who 
really have Wit, yet want a great deal more. 
Theſe laſtCriticks will hardly allow aBeautiful 
Woman to have as much Wit as the reſt of 
her Scx. 

* A Manis ſooner to be truſted with ano- 
ther Perſons ſecret, than his own. A Woman 
on the contrary, keeps her own Secret,; tho 
ſhe keeps no bodies elle. | ER 
--* Let Love ſeemnever ſo violently and fo 
entirely to poſſeſs the Heart of a young 
Woman, there's room enough ſtill left. for 
Ambition and Intereſt, * There 
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* There ts a time when the richeſt Wo- 
men ought to Marry. They ſeldom let ip 
an opportunity at firft, but it coſts em a 
long Repentance. The Reputation of a 
Fortune, decays as well as Beauty. 

On the contrary, every thing 1s favourable 
to the young of that Sex, even the Mens 
opinion, who are fond of giving 'em all the 
advantages pofiible to render 'em ftill more 
Defirable. {6 We 

* Tohow many Women has a great Beau- 
ty been of no ſervice at all, bur to make 
em hope for a great Fortune? 

* Lovers, who have been ill us'd, have 
their revenge art laſt, They commonly ſee 
their Miftrefles, tho Beauritul, throw away 
themſelves on ugly, old, or undeſerving 

* Moft Women judge of the Merit and 
good Mein of a Perſon, by what impretiion 
they make qQn them, and very rarely ailow 
him either, if they are nor fenfibly rouche 
themſelves. 

* He thar is in doubt to know what alte- 
ration his Age has made in him, needs only 
to conſult the Eyes of the Fair One he ad- 
drefles to, and the tone of her Voice as jhe 
talks with him, and he will learn there 
what he fears to know | But oh how hard a 
Leflon ! EE 

* The Woman that has her Eyes con- 
ſtantly fixx on one particular Perſon , or 
whoſe Eyes you may obſerve conſtantly to 
avoid him; tho they are two different 
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Motions, they make ns conclude but one 
and the ſame thing of her. 

* The Women are nor at ſo little trouble 
to expreſs what they never feel, as the Men 
are to Expreſs the real Sentiments of their 
Heart. 

* Sometimes it happens that a Woman 
conceals from a Man the Pafſion ſhe has 
for him, while he only feigns the Paſſion he 
profeſles for her. 

* Is a man ſuſpected of indifference ? He 
returns preſently, wou'd any one offer to 
perſwade a Perſon that he loves her, whom 
he has no Concernment for ? But what an- 
{wer can he make to this Queſtion 2 Is 1t 
not cafier to deceive the Woman who loyes 
you, than her that does not 2 | 

* A Man by feigning an Inchnation may 
deceive a Woman, butthen he muſt have no 
:cal Engagement elſewhere. 

* A Man for the preſent rails and curſes 
ata Woman whom he no longer cares for, 
and guickly forgets the loſs of her. A Wo- 


man 15 not fo outragious for being left, but 


the Regret laſts a long time. 
* Idieneſs is never curd in Women but 
idieneſs is never curd in Wom 
by Vanity or Love. Tho on the contrary in 
omen of a brisk and {prightly 'Lemper, *'t1s 
te Pretage of Love. 
* "Tis cartain that a Woman who writes 


with warmth is agitated, tho 'tis not {0 cer- 
cain that ſhe's truly ſenſible. A Paſhon that 
!5s lincere and tender, is more likely to be 
2entiVe and lent,and for a Woman who 15no. 
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longer at Liberty, it ſeems to be more her 


Intereſt to be well affurd of her Gallants 
aftedtion, than to be too forward to con- 


vince him of her own. 


* Glycera does not love her own Sex; ſhe 
hates. their Converſation and their Viſits ; 
ſhe orders her ſelf to be deny'd to 'em, often 
to her. very Friends, who are not many : 
She's reſerv'd to'em,allows of nothing but bare 
Friendſhip from 'em, is uneaſy with *em, 


anſwers 'em in Monolyllables, and ſeems to 
ſeek all occations to get rid of 'em. She 
affects to be alone, and retir'd at her own 


Houſe. Her Gare is more ſtrictly Guarded, 


and her Chamber more inacceflible than a 
Miniſter of |States. Yet there is- One 
that is expected , admitted at. all Hours, 
Corima, who is embracd a thouſand times, 
Careſt and Whiſper'd with, tho they're alone 
in the Cloſer, - there's ſuch attention given to 
all-ihe fays, that both Ears are hardly ſuffi- 
cient to hear her difcourle. She is ailur'd 
again and again, that every body elle is 
Troubleſome , and is inform'd of all Pal- 
ſages, tho the learns no News, for ſhe is the 
Confident of both Parties. However G!l;cwra 
15 to be cen abroad in Company, at the Ball, 
che Theatre, the Walks, on the Road to Ye- 
704/e,where they cat Fruit early inthe Scalon, 
ſometimes alone in a Chair on the way to 
thie Grand Fauwvcurg, where the has a delicious 
Orchard : Or at Canidias Door, who pro- 
telles fo many rare ſecrets, who promiles 
izcond Husþands to young Wives, and elis 
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'm the time when, and alt the Circum- 
ſtances. She appears commonly in Night- 
cloaths, loofe and negligent, in a plain Dfha- 
bille, without Stays and in Slippers. She is 
Charming in this Dreſs,and wants nothing) but 
2 little Colour. 'Tis obfervable tho, that the 
wears about her a very curious Jewel, which 
ſhe takes fpecial care to conceal from her 
Husbands Eyes. Him ſhe Careſles, is fond 
of, and every day invents fome new, pretty 
Name for him, has no other Bed, but that 
of her dear Husbands, and woud not ye 
from him for the world. The morning ſhe 
ſpends at her Toilette, and in writing 
neceſlary , Billets. A Servant enters and 
{peaks to her in private: 'Tis Parmeno, her 
Favorite whom ſhe ſupports in ſpighe of his 
Maſters averſion, and his fellow-ſferyants 
eavy. He deſerves it indeed ; for who takes 
a hint ſooner, or does a meſlage better ? 
who has a greater Gift of ſecrecy in thoſe 
things which are not to be ſpoken of 2 who 
underſtands how to open a Door with lefs 
noiſe ? who is a better; Guide up a back pair 
of Stairs, or who has a more (cleaver con- 
veyance down again the fame way 2? 

* I cannot underſtand how a Husband 
who gives himfelf up to his own ill humour, 
and temper, who conceals none of his ill 
qualities, but on the contrary expoſes them 
all; is covetous, flovenly, furly, rude, neg- 
ledful and ſullen; I cannot conceive, I fay, 
how fuch a Man can hope to Defend the 


heart of a young Woman from her Gallants 
attempts, 
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attempts, who uſes Drefling, Magnificence, 
Complaifance, Care, Afiduity, Preſents and 
Flattery, to win her | 

* A Husband ſeldom has a Rival whom he 
does not make himſelf; and whom he does 
not, as it were, make a Preſent of to his 
Wife. He is always praiſing him before her 
for his handfomeneſs, for his fine Teeth. He 
receives his viſits, and encourages his aflidui- 
ty, and next to what comes off his own 
ground, nothing reliſhes better with him, 
than the Fowl and Fruit his friend fends him. 
He makes. a Treat, and bids his Guefts fall 
to.on ſuch a thing : Tis Landers, fays he, 
and does not coſt me any thing but thanks. 

* There are thoſe Wives, who bury theic 
Husbands before their time : That is, a Hus- 
band with one of thoſe Ladies is not fo much 
as mention'd in the world, tis doubted whe- 
ther ſuch a man 1s alive or no. Inthe Family 
he is a Cypher, 'of no uſe, - except it be to 
ſhow an example of perfe& Submiffion, Fear 
and Silence. He has nothing to do with Por- 
tion and Settlement : If 'twere not that he 
does not Iye in, one wou'd almoſt take him 
for the Wife, and her for the Husband. 
They may be a quarter of a year in the 
roals together, without any danger of 
meeting on2 another. They live as if they 
were only Neighbours. He pays the Butcher 
and Cook, but tis my Lady that gives the 
Treat. They have nothing in common, 
neither Bed nor Table. They have not ſo 
much' as the ſame name: They live after 
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The Charafters, or 


the Roman and Greek manner. She has her 
name, and he his, and tis a long time, and 
not before one is well acquainted with the 
Language of the Town. that one comes to 
know ar laſt, that Mr B. and Madam L. have 
been Man and Wife this ewenty years. 

'* There are ſome Wives, who if they 
brought no other Plagues with em, are vexa- 
tious enongh to their Husbands upon the 
account of their great Birth, and Alliances 
and Fortune; upon the account of their 
Beauty and Merit, andof that, which tome 
People- call Yertue. | 

* There are few Wives fo perfe&t, who do 
not give their Husbands cauſe once a day to 
repent of their Marriage, or at leaſt to envy 
a Man that 15 unmarry'd. 

* Silent, ſtupid Grief is out of Faſhion. 
Women now adays are very talkative in 
their Sorrow. They are ſo toucht with their 
Husbands Death, that they do not forget to 
tell you, and repeat to you' every circum- 
{tance of it. 

* Is it impoſſible for a Man to diſcover the 
art of making his Wife to love him? 

* The Woman that is Inſenſible, 15 one 
that has not yet ſeen the perſon whom jhe 
ought to Love. 

In Smyrna there livd a young Lady of ex- 
traordinary Beauty calld Emira; who yet 
was not more famous for her Beauty, - than 
for the ſeverity of her Manners ; and above 
all, for a ſtrange Indifference that ſhe had 
for all Men, whom, as ſhe ſaid, {he beheld 
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Manners of the Ape. 
without any danger, and without 0g other 
concernment, than what ſhe felt for her 
Friends, or her Brothers. She cou'd not be- 
lieve the thouſandtch part of all the follies , 
which, ſhe was told,, Love had been the 
cauſe of; and thoſe which ſhe ſaw herſelf, 
ſhe cou'd not comprehend. Friendſhip was 


the only thing ſhe had any notion of, and: 


that ſhe made the firſt experiment of, in a 
young and beautiful perſon of her own Sex : 
She found in her friendſhip, ſomething ſo 
very ſoft and pleaſing, that her only Study 
was how to continue 1t; never imagining 
that any other Inclination cou'd ariſe, which 
ſhou'd make her leſs to cheriſh that eſteem 
and confidence which ſhe priz'd fo much 
then. Her diſcourſe was only of Euphroſina, 
which was the name of that faithful friend, 
and the diſcourſe of all Smyrna, was only of 
Euphroſma and her. Their Friendſhip became 


a Proverb. Emira had two Brothers, both 


ſo young and ſo handſome, that all the Wo- 
men of that City were in love with 'em, and 
whom ſhe lov'd herſelf, as became a Siſter. 
One of the Prieſts of Fupirer had acceſs to 
her Fathers houſe, and beingraviſht with her 
Beauty, ventur'd to declare his Paſſion to 
her, but came off only with Scorn and Con- 
tempt. 'An old man, who relying on his 
great Birth and Eſtate, had the ſame affu- 
rance, met with the ſame fucceſs. She Tri- 
umphs on this; the was ſurrounded by her 
Brothers, a Prieſt, and an Old Man, and 
cou'd boaſt herfelf Infenſible ; but thefe wer 
110t 
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The Charafers, or 
not the greateſt Tryals that Heaven had re- 
ſerv'd for her; yet oy too, had no otheref- 
i 


fe& but to render her {till more Vain, and to 
confirm her in the reputation of being a per- 
fon that was not to be toucht with Love. 
Of three Lovers, whom her Charms had 
gain'd her, one after another, and all whoſe 
Paflions ſhe was not afraid to ſee.and to ſlight, 
the firſt in an Amorous Tranſport ſtabb'd 
himſelf at her feet, the ſecond in Deſpair of 
ever ſucceeding, went to ſeek his Death in 
the Wars of Crete; and the. third ended his 
days in a Miſerable Languiſhment and Di- 
{tration. . The man that was to revenge all 
theſe, had not yet appeard. The old Spark, 
who was {o unfortunate in his Amours, was 
cur'd ar length, by-refle&ing on his Age, and 
ON the character of the perlon, to whom he 
had made his Addreſſes. However, he was 
deſirous to viſit her ſometimes, and had her 
Permiſſion. One day, he carry'd along with 
him his Son, a Youth of a moſt agreeable 
Aſpect, and of a noble Mein: She be- 
held him with fome Intereſt more than ordi- 
nary, but obſerving him very ſilent, as he 
was, in the preſence of his Father, ſhe made 
a judgment of his Wit from thence not much 
to his advantage. She cou'd have witht be 
had had more. He ſaw her afterwards alone, 
and then he talkt to her ſufficiently , and 
wittily too; but when he regarded her leſs, 
and talkt to her leſs about her ſelf and her 
Beauty, than ſhe expected, ſhe was ſurpriz'd, 
and had, as it were, fome indignation, thar 
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a Man who was ſo well made, and had fo 
much Wit, fſhou'd be ſa little Gallant. Her 
Friend had expreſt a Defire to ſee him, and 
was in company when ſhe entertain'd him ; 
that was the reaſon. Twas far Eupbroſina 
alone that he had Eyes, and her Beauty alone 
which he commended. 'This made Emira, 
from being Indifferenr, to become Jealous ; 
and then ſhe perceiv'd, that Creſipbow was fen- 
ſible of what he ſatd ; and that he not onl 
was capable of Gallantry, but of Tendernelſs. 
From that time ſhe is more reſerv'd to her 


friend, yet defirous to ſee 'em together once 


fnore. The ſecond Interview more than ſa- 
tisfy'd her in all her fears, her doubt was 
rura'd into certainty. She now flyes from 
Ewpbroſina, no longer knows that Meric which 
cCharm'd her before, ſhe loſes all reliſh of her 
converſation, ſhe loves her no longer ; and 
this alteration made her {lenfible that 
*twas Love, which in her heart, had ſup- 
ply'd the place of friendihip. Crefipbon and 
Euphroſina {ee one another every day. They 
love mutually; they agree to marry : 
They are marry d. The news is ſpread abour 
the Town, and People publiſh ic the more 
for the rarity of it, that ewo perfons who 
Love ſo well, ſhou'd be bleſt in Enjoyment. 
Emira hears of it, and is all enrag'd, ſhe feels 
then to what height her Paſſion was grown. 
She ſeeks out Euphroſina again, only Be the 
pleaſure of one ſight of Crefiphon, but thar 
young Husband has not yet quitted the Lover: 


ina new Wife he finds all the Charms of a 
Miltrils, 
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Miſtriſs, which makes him that he cannot 
look on Emira, but as on the friend of her 
thags*dear to him. This compleats the poor 
Lady's misfortune. She can take no reſt, 
refuſes all ſuſtenance, her Body grows weak, 
and her Mind diſturb'd. She miſtakes her 
Brother for Cteſiphon, and ſpeaks to him as to 
2 Lover. She recolledts her ſelf, and bluſhes 
for her Diſtraction, yet relapſes into greater, 
which ſhe does not bluſh for. She knows not 
whatſhedoes. Then is ſhe apprehenſive of 
Men, when 'tis too late. "Tis her Folly now. 
She has her Intervals of Reaſon ; but *tis of 
Reaſon that the moſt complains. In this 
condition ſhe lyes fo fad and miſerable, that 
the Youth of Smyrna, who before had ſeen 


| her ſo proud and infſenſible , now think 


Heaven has puniſht her but too ſeverely. 
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Pt Friendſhip is ſomething , which 
none can attain to the tafte of, bur 
thoſe who are well Born. 

* There may be a Friendihip between per- 
lons of different Sexes, which niay ſubſift 
without Enjoyment ; yet a Woman will al- 
ways look upon a Man as a Man, and to will 
a Man ſtill look upon a Woman as a Womaa. 
This Engagement is neither T.ove, nor pure 
Friendſhip. "Tis ſomething of another kind. 

*Love ſeizes on us fuddenly, without gi- 
ving us time to conſider, and our Diipoſition, 
or our Weakneſs favours the Surprize. One 
Look, one Glance from the Fair fixes and de- 
rermins us. Friendſhip on the contrary is a 
long time in forming,and that by degrees, by 
a long Acquaintance and Familiarity. How 


much Wit, good Nature, Aﬀection ? how 


many good. Offices and Civilities are there 
among Friends to do that in many years, 
which ſometimes a fair Face, or a fair Hand 
does in aminute ? 

* Friendihip the older it grows, is the 


{tronger : Loye is the weaker for its Age. 
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* T ore, :5 long as it does laſt, {ubſiſts of 
itſelf; and ſometimes ſubſilts by thoſe very 
means, which ſhow'd ſeem rather toextinguith 
it: Severity, Cruelty, Abſence , Jealouly. 
Friendſhip, on the contrary, ſtands in need of 

all helps, Care, Confidence, and Complai- 

tance. If *'tis not ſupply'd with theſe it ex- 
pIrCs, 

**Tis not {ohardto meet with Love in Ex- 
ccts, as with perfect Friendlhip. 

* Love and Friendſhip exclude one ano- 
ener. 

* He that has had Experience of a great 
and violent Love neglects Friendſhip ; and he 
that has conſum'd all his Paſſion upon Friend- 
ſhip is nothing advanc towards Love. 

* Love alone begets Love. We commence 
but languiſhing Lovers, when we have but 
juſt quitted the deareſt and moſt affetionate 
Friendſhip. 

* Nothing more reſembles the ſtrongeſt 
Friendſhip, than thoſe Engagements which 
we make for the Intereſt and Security of our 
Love. 

*We never Love heartily but once, and 
that's the firſt time we love. The Inclina- 
tions that ſucceed are more at our Com+ 
11and. | 

* Sudden Loveis longeſt to be curd. 

* Love, that grows ſlowly and leiſurely, 
is t00 like Friendſhip ever to be a violent 
Pathon. 

' * He who loves to that degree, that he 
wiſhes he were able to loye a thouſand times 
more 
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we have not a 
der thoſe we love,as happy as they themſelves 
an defire, 
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more than he does, yields in Love to None, 
but to Him, who loves more than he withes 


for. 

* If I ſhou'd grant, that 'tis poſlible for 
thoſe who are tranſported with a great and 
violent Paſhion, to love one another better 
than themſelves. Who ſhou'd I moſt oblige? 
They that love, or they that are belov'd? 

* Men are ſometimes inclinable enough to 
bein Love, but can't ſucceed in their Deſire. 
They ſeek all Occaſions of being conquer'd, 
but eſcape ſtill, for which reafon tis, if f 
may be allow'd the Expretiton, that they are 
bound to continue free. 

* The couple who love too violently at 
firſt, contribute each of 'em, to their loving 
one another leſs in aſhorttime, and at length 
tro their hating one another. Who has the 
greateſt ſhare in this Rupture, the Man or 
the Woman, 1s not ealily to be decided. 'The 


Women accuſe the Men of being wild and 
roving ; and the Men ſay, they are falſe and 
inconſtant. 


* As nice as we are in Love, we pardon 


more Faults in Love, than in Friendſhip. 


**Tis a Revenge ſweet ro a Man that 


loves paſſtonarely, by all his Conduct and 
Carriage to an ungrateful Mittris, ro make 
her appear extreamly ungrateful. 


'Tis but an unplealn thing to Love, when 
ortune great enough to ren- 
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bÞ * The Woman that makes no Return to 

or 692" | yy » Whatever Important 
© may atterwards do us in the reſi. 

dueof our Life, will hardly meet with any 

thing from us but Ingratitude. 

* When we are very grateful, tis'a ſign that 
we have a great Inclination and Aﬀection for 
the perſon that has oblig'd os. 

*'To be but in the company of thoſe we 
love, fatisfies us: it does not ſignify whe- 
ther we ſpeak to ?em or not, whether we 
think on them or on indifferent things. To 
4. be near 'em 1s all. | 
154K * Harred is not fo remote from: Friendſhip 
4a _ as Antipathy. 

4;58 * *Tis more common to ſee People paſs 


ff ; from Antipathy to Love, than from that to 
5k Friendſhip. 

11 * We make a Confidence of our fecret in 
of; Friendſhip, but in Love it eſcapes from us. 


— 


"Tis poflible ro have ſome People's Confi- 
dence, and yet notto have their Hearts. But 
he who has the Heart has no need of Confi- 
dence, every thing 1s open to him. _ 

In Friendſhip we only ſee thofe Faults | 
which may be prejudicial to our Friends. In F| 
ME thoſe we love we ſee no Faults, but thofe by ÞF 
37 8 | which we ſuffer our felves. 

Pay | 'Tis the firſt Diſguſt in Love only, as well 
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as the firſt Fault in Friendſhip, which we are 
as able to make a good uſe of. 

£4: * * If a Suſpicion that is unjuſt, fantaſtical 
i370 and groundleſs, has been call'd Jealouſy, me- 
thinks that Jealouſy, which is a ſentiment 


Juſt, 
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juſt, natural, founded on Reaſon and Expe- 
:ence, ſhou'd dclerve ſome other Name. 

"Tis not always a great paſſion that is the 
cauſe of Jealouſy,our natural remper has ſome 
ſhare 1n it, yet 'tis a Paradox for a violent 
Love to be without Delicacy. 

Our Delicacy often diſturbs none but our 
ſelves +gjealouſy makes us not only uneaſy 
our ſelves, but diſturbs others. 

Thoſe Women, who while they are not ar 
the pains of diiſembling wich us, are not 
ſparing to give us all occalions of Jealouſy, 
don't indeed deſerve our Jealouſy, if we had 
the power to regulate our ſelves, more by 
their Sentiments and Conduct, than by our 
own Aﬀections. 

* 'The coldnefſes and diſorders which hap- 
pen in Friendſhip, have their cauſes. In 
Love there's hardly any other reaſon for our 
cealing to love, but that we are too well be- 
lov'd. 

* Tis no more in our power to love 
always, than tisnot to love ſometimes. 

* Love receives its Deaths Wound from 
Diſguſt, and is bury'd by Oblivion. 

* We are ſenſible of the Beginning and 
Decline of Love, by the Impatience we have 
to be alone. 

* To ceaſe from loving, is a ſenſible proof, 
that Man 1s limited, and that the Heart has 
its bounds. 

'Tis a Weakneſs to love. "Tis ſometimes 


another Weakneſs to attempt the cure of 
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We are cur'd of that, juſt as we are com- 
forted for our afflictions. *Tis impoſſible in 
Nature always to grieve , or always to 
love. 

* There ought to be in the Heart inex- 
hauſtible Ctrl of Grief for ſome Loſles. 
'Tis ſeldom that either by our vertue o:: force 
of mind we overcome a great afflictiofys We 
weep bitterly, and are ſenſibly toucht, but at 
length, weare either ſo weak, or ſo incon- 
ſtant, that wetake up and are comforted. 

* When an ugly Woman is belovd, it 
muſt certainly be very deperately ; for either 
it muſt proceed from a ſtrange weaknef in her 
Lover, or from ſome more ſecret and invin- 
cible charms, than thoſe of her Beauty. 

* Viſits amongſt Lovers are made for a 
g00d while out of cuſtom and ceremony, 
to profeſs they love, by words, when 't has 
been a long time that their Actions and 
Manners have declar'd the contrary. 

* Wou'd you endeavour to forget any one, 
'tis the certain courſe to think on nothing 
elle. Love has this in common with Scru- 
ples, that 'tis exaſperated by the Refletions, 
which are us'd to free us from it. If 'twere 
Practicable there's nothing neceſflary to weaken 
our Paſſion, but never to think ont. 

* We wowd have it in our power, that 
thoſe whom we love might receive all their 
200d, or elſe all their ill fortune from our 
Hands. | 

* 'Tisa greater happineſs in compariſon 
to regret the loſs of a perſon we love, than to 
ve with one we hate, * How 
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* How diſintereſted foever we may be in 
reſpe&t of thoſe we love, we muſt ſome- 
times conſtrain our {elves for their fakes, ard 
have the generoſity to accept of what they 
preſent us. 

He's fit to receive, who 1s toucht with as 
delicate a pleaſure in accepting, as his friend 
is ſenſible of in giving. 

* To give is to att. We are not to be 
paſſive in the caſe, to have our benefits ex- 
rorted from us, by the importunity or ne- 
cellity of our Petitioners. 

* If at any time we have been liberal to 


thoſe we love, whatever happens afcerwards, 


we ought by no means toreileet on our benehts. 


* It has been faid in Latin, rhat is colts. 


leſs to hate than to love, or if you will, thar 
friendſhip is more chargeable than hatred. 
'Dis true, we are excus d from liberality to 
our Enemies, but 1s a man at no colt to re- 
Venge timfelf? Or if 'tis fo ſweet and naru- 
ralto do ill to thoie we hate, is it lets 
pleaſing or leſs natural to do good to thotes 
we love ? Wou'd it not be dithcult and Gdila- 
Zrecable to us not to do lo ? 

* There i; a pleaſure to meet the Eyes of 
a perſon that we have lately oblig d. 

* I do not know whether a benefit, which 
falls on an uagrateiul perion, and fo conte- 
quently on one thats unworthy, dovs not 
change 1ts nam2, or whether 1t delerves ac- 
knowledgment. 

* Liberality conſiſts not fo much in ziving 
4 great deal , 3s in giving prudent!;. 
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* If 'tis true, that in our pity and compal- 
fon we have a regard to our ſelves, as we 
are apprehentive of being ſome time or other 
in the ſame circumſtances with the miſerable, 
how comes it about then, that in their miſe- 
ry we {oſeidom relieve 'em 2? 

* Tis better to expoſe our ſelves to Ingra- 
titude , than to be wanting to the miſerable. 

* Experience confirms it every Day. That 
our indulgence to our ſelves, and hard-heart- 
ednels to others,are but one and{the ſame vice. 

* 'The churliſh, moyling, laborious man, 
that ſhews no mercy to himſelf, is not tobe 
made indulgent to others, but by an exceſs 
of reaſon. 

* Thothe charge of maintaining an indi- 
gent perſon, may be very burthenſom to us; 
yet we cannot heartily reliſh the new ad- 
vantages which put him out of our 'prote- 
tion. in the ſame manner the pleaſure which 
we. take in the exaltation of our friend, is 
ſomething abated, by a little ſort of a trou- 
ble we have, to ſee him mounted above us, 
or in an equal condition with us. Thus we 
agree but il] with our ſelves. We wou'd have 
others dependant on us, but to coſt us no- 
thing-We wou'd have our friends proſperous 
in the World, yet when their good fortune 


comes, perhaps were the laſt to rejoyce at it, 


"Tis nothing for people to make invita- 
tions to their Houſe and Table, to make 
liberal offers of their fortune and ſervices. 
Lo be as good as their d 1s all 
40 be as good as their word is all, 
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* One faithful friend is enough for ones 
ſelf, and *ris much to meet with {ach an one, 
yet we can't have too many for the ſake of 
others. - | 

* When we have done all that's poſhble 
to gain ſome ſort of people, and we find it 
in vain, there's one Reſerve ſtill lefr, which 
is, evn to let 'em alone for the future. 

* To live with our Enemies in ſuch man- 
ner, as if they ſhou'd oneday be our Friends, 
and to live with our Friends as if they ſhou'd 
ſome time or other become our Enemies, is 
at once againſt the nature of Hatred, and 
the rules of Friendſhip. It may be a good 
Maxim in Politicks, bur *tis a very bad one 
in Morality. 

* We ought not to make thoſe our Ene- 
mies, who being better known, we may be 
glad to have in the number of our Friends. 
We ought to make choice of perſons of ſuch 
Honour for our Friends, as if they ſhou'd 
ever ceaſe to be ſo, will not abuſe our Con- 
fidence, nor give us cauſe to fear 'em for 
Enemies. | 

* "Tis extremely pleaſant to frequent our 
Friends, when we do it from Inclination 
and Eſteem,but *tis painful and troubleſome 
to cultivate Friendſhip out of Intercit. Tis 
ſolliciting. 

**Tis more allowable to uſe Artifice to 
2ain their aftetions whom we dchign to 
oblige, than 'tis to gain their favour, from 
whom we have expectations of advantage. 
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*.We do not purſue our Settlement in the 
World with the ſame eagerneſs, that we do 
the frivolous things we fancy. Our Imaegi- 
nation ſuggeſts to us a kind of Liberty in fol- 
lowing our Whimteys, and on the contrary 
1 kind of Slavery in laborring how to make 
our fortune. *Tis natural to defire it very 
much, but to take little pains to procure it : 
To think, in ſhort, we deſerve it without 
ſceking fot it. ; 

* He that knows how to wait for what he 
detires, takes the courſe not to be exceflively 


47's griev'd, if he chances to go without it. He, 
ie 1 on the contrary, who deſires a thing too im- 


patiently, thinks the ſucceſs, when it comes, 
cannot recompence him for all the pains he 
has been at about it. 

_ * There are thoſe People, who ſo ardently 
and paſſionately deſire a thing, that for fear 
they ſhallloſe it, they leave nothing undone 
that may ſurely make 'em loſe it. 

* Thoſe things, which are moſt defir'd, 
either neverare attain'd, or are attain'd with 
{o much difficulty, after ſo many delays, and 
attended with ſuch circumſtances, as quite 
{poil the enjoyment of *em. | 

* We mult lauzh before we are happy, or 
WT; elle we may dis before we have cauſe to 
7 $01 laugh. 

Pa | | * If we cannot be accounted to live, but 
at luch times as we enjoy our ſelves, I'm a- 
' fraid Life will be found to be very ſhort ; 
i lince if w2 were only to reckon the hours 
4 winch we pals agreeably, a great _— 
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of years wou'd not make up a Life of a few 
months. | 

* How difficultis it to be perfeRly ſatisfy d 
with any one 7 

'Tis imppflible to ſuppreſs all ſenfe of joy, 
when we behold the ruine of a bad man. 
Then itis that we enjoy the fruit of our ha- 
tred,and that pleaſure 1s all the ſatisfaction we 
we can expect. His Death happens at laſt, 
but then tis at ſuch a conjunRure perhaps, 
that our Intereſts will not permit us to re- 
joyce; for which he dies either too ſoon or 
too late. 

* It goes to the Heart of a haughty and 
proud Man, to forgive one that has taken 
him in a fault, and whom he knows has 
reaſon on his ſide. His Pride is never fatisfy d, 
ell he has regain'd the Advantage he has loſt, 
and made the other acknowledge himſelf in 
the wrong. 

Juſt in the ſame manner, as we grow 
more and more endearing to the perſons that 
oblige us, ſo do we more and more violent- 
ly hate thole whom we have cxtreamly of- 

ended. 

* *Tis as difficult to ſtifle the Reſentment 
of an Injury at firſt, 2s 'tis to preſerve it for a 
great many years. 

* *'Tis Weakneſs which makes us hate an 
Enemy and ſeck Revenge, and 'tis I] azineſs 
that pacifies us, and makes us not to profe- 
ente it. 
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* It proceeds from Lazineſs as much as from 
Weakneſs, thar we ſuffer our ſelves to be 
Ruld and Manag(d. 

There's no thinking of managing a man all 
at once, and without ſome preparation, 1n 
an affair, which perhaps may be of the laſt 
importance to him or his. He wou'd feel you 
then preſently, and the Aſlcendant you de- 
ſign'd to gain over him, and wou'd throw off 
the yoak for Shame. No, let him at firſt be 
drawn to little things, ſo will you be certain 
not to fail when you ſhall attempt him in 
greater. 

There have been thoſe in the World who 
at firſt have had no greater influence over a 
Man, than that, perhaps, of making him 
leave the Town or Country a day or two be- 
fore his time, who at length have arriv'd to 
that power, as to preſcribe him what he 
ſhou'd doin his Will, make him diſinherit his 
only Son. | 

To govern any one abſolutely, and for a 
long time, tis neceſſary to carry a light hand, 
and to let him perceive, as little as poffible, 
his Dependance. 

Some People ſuffer themſelves to be go- 
vern'd juſt ſo far and no farther. Beyond 
that they are intractable. Tis impoflible to 
move their Hearts or their Minds, Neither 
rough nor gentle means, force nor induſtry 
can reduce 'em. "Tis with this difference, 
tho, that ſome are thus made by reaſonand 
judgment, and others by humour and dif- 


poſition, 
There 


% 
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There are thoſe men who will not hear- 
Ken to reaſon, or good council, but deviate 
of their own Heads, purely for fear of being 
| g0vern'd, 
| There are others who yield to be govern'd 

by their friends in indifferent things, who in 
things ſerious and of moment, will have the 
management of themlelves. 

T Drances would fain paſs for one that The Coun: 
rules his Maſter, tho his Maſter is no more** 7onmer- 
ſenſible of it than the World. For a Ser- __ 
vant , to talk to a Man of Quality inceſſant = 
ly, at ſuch times and places as are leaſt 
convenient ; to be always whiſpering, or 
ſpeaking to him in myſterious terms; to 
lacgh aloud inhis preſence, to interrupt him, 
to interfere in his diſcourſe with others : to 
treat with contempt,* thoſe that come to 
make their Court to his Maſter, to expreſs 
an impatience, till they are gone. To ſeat 
himſelf next him, and in a poſture of too 
great freedom, to pluck him by the Sleeve, 
to tread upon his Heals : in fine, to affect 
to be thus familiar, and to take theſe forts 
of liberties with him, are ſigns of a Cox- 
comb rather than a Favourite. 

A Wiſe Man neither ſuffers himſelf to 
be governd, nor attempts to govern others. 

"Tis his reaſon alone which always governs 
him. 

If I had a friend who was a Man of Rea- 
ſon, and whom I might confide in, I thou'd 
not be againſt delivering up my ſelf entirely 
to his conduct. I ſhou'd then be ſure to " 

well, 
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well, without being at the pains of delibe- 
ration, and ſhou'd enjoy all the tranquility of 
a perſon that governs himſelf by reaſon. 

* All our Paflions are deceitful and as 
much difguis'd as poflible. We do not only 
{trive to conceal *'em from other peoples Eyes, 
but our own. There is no Vice which has 
not fome reſemblance of ſome Virtue, or 
other, and which does not make its advan- 
tage of it. 

* We open a Book of Devotion, and it 
couches us. We open a Book of Gallantry, 
and that too makes its imprefiion. Shall I 
ſay it2 *Tis the Heartalone that reconciles 
Contrarieties, and admits of things incom- 
patible. | 

* Mea don't ſo much bluſh for theirCrimes, 
as for their Weakneſſes and Vanity. Such a 
one makes no ſ{cruple openly, and with a 
bold face to be unjuſt, cruel, perfidious, a 
flanderer; yer he conceals his Love or his 
Ambition upon no other account, but purely 
to conceal it. | 

* Ic rarely happens, that a man is brought 
co own that he 1s ambitious, or that he has 
been, or that; he continues ſo; yet 'tis 
common for moſt People to confeſs they have 
lov'd. | 

* Love begins and Ambition ends with us; 
lo that we are often never freed from Paſſion 
till we die. 

* *Tis nothing for our paſſion to get the 
better cf our reaſon. Its greateſt Triumph 
is, when it makes our intereſt to ſubmit. 
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Manners of the Age. 

* The beſt Converſation is that, in which 
the Heart has a greater ſhare than the Head. 

* There are certain ſublime Sentiments, 
certain noble and elevated Actions, which 
we own more to the goodneſs of our Na- 
ture, than to the force of our Mind. 

* There's no exceſs in the World to com- 


mendable; as an excels ofgratitude. 
* He muſt be a dullfe!low indeed. whom 


neither Eove, Malice, nor Neceftity, can 
inſpire with Wit, | 

* There are ſome places which we admire: 
Others which we love. 

For my part, I believe, our Wit, Humour, 
Paſſion, Taſte, and Sentiments, depend on 
the places where we live. 

* Thoſe who are good, wou'd be the only 
perſons to be envy 'd, if there were not a bet- 
ter Courſe to be taken, whichis to excel *em. 
Thar is a revenge which is tro be permutted, 
and which our Jealouſy ought to prompr us 
to purſue. | 

* Some ſtand upon their Guard againſt 
Loving and Rhiming, as two weakneſles, 
which they dare not own; the one of che 
Heart, and the other of the Head. 

* There are ſome pleaſures to be met with- 
al in the courſe of our Life, which are fo 
dear tous, and ſome engagements ſo ſoft and 
render, that tho they are forbid, 'tis but na- 
cural to deſire at leaſt that they were allowable. 
Nothing can be more charming than they 
are, except it be the pleaſure of knowing 
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The Charafters, or 


OF 
Society and Converſation: 


F TS a ſilly Character to have none at 
all. 

*”Tis a Fool's part to be troubleſome. A. 
Wiſe man knows when he is agreeable or 
vexatious, and will not tarry long enough to 
rake any one weary of him. 

* Buffoons area folk of Inſects which breed 
in all Countries ; we can ſcarce ftep for fear 
of treading on 'em. A pleaſant manis rarely 
to be met with; and a perſon tho he is born 
ſo, muſt have a great deal of Delicacy to 
maintain the character a long time : But com- 
monly he that makes one laugh is not fure to 
be eſteem'd. | | 

* There are abundance of obſcene, a great 
many more railing and fatyrical Wits, but 
very few delicate. A Man muſt have manners 
and politeneſs to trifle with agood grace, and 
a copious fancy to play handſomely on little 
things, to create matter of raillery, and 
make {omething out of nothing. 

* If we were to liſten with attention to 
every thing that is {aid in common Conver- 
| {ation, 
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ſation, we ſhou!d be aſham'd to ſpeak or to 
hear. We ſhou'd perhaps condemn our ſelves 
to a perpetual ſilence, which is more injurious 
to Commerce than unprofitable diſcourles : 
we muſt therefore accommodate our ſelves to 
every Mans capacity ; we muſt ſuffer as ne- 
cellary Evils, falſe News, raſhbling Reflexi- 
ons on the Government, or the Intereſt of 
Princes : we muſt hear with patience the fine 
notions ſome men are continually repeating ; 
and permit Aronce to ſpeak Proverbs, and 
Melinda to talk of herfelf, her Vapours, Me- 
grims, and Want of Reſt. 

* In the company we keep, we ſhall often 
meet with perſons who offend us with their 
ridiculous Jargon, the Novelty and Impro- 


priety of Cie1r Terms 2nd thotr Cnaint Ex. 
preſtions, which come from no bodys mout! 


but their own, and were not defign'd by the 


firſt Inventors to ſignifie what they uſe 'em 
for. They obſerve neither reaſon nor cn- 


ſtom, but ſpeak according to their fooliih 
Whimſies, are always fond of Pleafantry, 


and affe& todiltinguila themſelves by a parti- 
cular Cant, which becomes at length their 
Natural Idiom: They ſpeak in a counterfeit. 
tone, and accompany their words with odd 
geſtures and grimaces. However, they are 
well contented with themle'ves, and their 
Wit, which they imagine very diverting. In- 
deed we cant lay they areentirely deſtitute ; 
but we piry em ior what little Wit th-y have, 


and believe if they had none at all, they wou d 
be leſs inſufferable. 
H * Prithee 
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The C haraflers, or 


*Prithee Ac, for the ſatisfaction of your 
friends, endeavour to ſpeak as they may un- 
derſtand you,for my part Ido but gueſs at your 
meaning : if you would tell *em 'tis cold, 
that it rains and ſnows ; ſay 'tis cold, itrains, 
and it ſnows. If you ſee 'em in good health, 


and would congratulate 'em upon it, tell 'em © 


they look well : Oh ! but fay you, that is fo 
plain, and ſo conſpicuous, any one might 
have ſaid as much. 'Tis true, and what does 
that ſignify ? beſides, what harm is there, 
Sir, 1n being intelligible, or ſpeaking like 
your Neighbours. There is one thing Acis, 
which you and ſome Gentlemen of your 
Complexion want very much ; I know I ſhall 
{urprize you, but there's certainly one thing 
wanting 11 you, Which is Wit: tho clus 1s 
not all, there is ſomething too abounding in 
you, and that is the good opinion you have 
of your felf, above other Men. This is the 
Fountain of all your pompous fuſtian, your 
big words, and your perplext phraſes. The 
next time I find you do 7 I ſhall pluck you 
by your Sleeve, and tell you in your Ear : 
Don't fancy you have Wit; tis a mi- 
ſtake: your part is inconſiſtent with it ; ra- 
ther, if you can, learn ſome plain unaffected 
Language, ſuch as thoſe ſpeak who you fan- 
Cy have no Wit, and then, perhaps, we may 
think you have ſome your ſelf. 

* Who that keeps much company can pro- 
miſe himſelf to avoid meeting certain vain 
Blockheads, who are light, familiar and poſi- 


tive, Theſe are the Speaking Men in all 
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Converſation, and they compel every one 


elle to hear them. They are heard in the 


Antichamber. They enter without Inter- 
ruption : They continue their Tales with- 
out any conſideration for ſuch as come in, or 
go out, or forthe rank or qualicy of the peo- 
ple who make up the Company. They lilence 
him that dares to begin a piece cf News, that 
they may tell ic.after thei. own faſhion, which 
to be ſure is the beſt. They hadit of Zamer, 
Raccelay, or Conchini, whom they name fami- 
larly without their Title,tho they never knew 
em, or ſpoke to 'em in their Lives: They 
get themlelves up ſometimes ro the beſt Man 
in the Company, to gratify him with ſome- 
thing new , which no body elſe knows. 
They whiſper ir, and for a world will ſuffer 
none but him. to partake ont, They hide 
Names to diſguiſe the Story, and prevent 
Application. There are ſome things they 
mult nor cell, and fome perſons whom they 
cannot name : Their words are engag'd to 
tne contrary, tis a myltery, a ſecret of the 
laſt importance. Shou'd you ask it, you 
wou'd demand an impoſitbility ; . for what- 
ever you imapine, they arc cqually ignorant 
of both perſons and actions. [i 

* As we ought not to be backward in 
{peaking, or to abſtra& our minds fiom rhe 
ſubject of the converfation we are in, leſt ic 
cauſes us to ask a great many untimely que- 
[tions, and retirn as unfeaſonable an{wers ; 


FI Z attention 


10 we ought not alſo to give an over-curious 
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100 The Charatters, or 


attention to the leaſt trifles, that are ſaid in 
company, to improve em, to banter 'em, to 
diſcover in 'em a myſtery which the. reſt 


[118 could not perceive, to make 'em ſubtle and 

188 politick, only that we may have an opportu- 

1/3 nity to ſhew our own policy and ſubtilty. 

in! * Some Men think wy are extraordinary 
F# perſons, and are fond of their own merit, 


wa 7 PR 


tho they have indeed bur very little, or none 
at all; he is truly unhappy who 154 oblig'd 
to be much in their company ; what a parcel 
of whimſical phraſes muſt he endure ? how 
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"00+ many bold words, which come out ſuddenly , 
body | live a moment, then dye, and are forgotten, 
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{5 If they tell apiece of News, *'tis meerly for 
{38 the honour of telling it, and to ſhew they 
k F: can come off handſomly. It grows a Romance 
KI under their management : they make their 
+148 men think after their own manner ;. put 
L261 their own trivial expreſſions in their mouths, 
i , and they are all like themſelves very talkative. 
£1.38 They fall at laſt into Parentheſes, which 
1-188 | may paſs for Epicodes, but that they have 
1:18 | no relation to the ſtory ; and by this means 
bee! the Speakers and their Hearers forget what 
ib they were about. What a terrible confuſion 
Fs mult then attend 'em, ſhou'd not ſome body 
% (6h come in luckily to break up the Company, 
by} and put an end to the Narration. 
* Mr. D'au- *} TheodefFus is heard in the Anticham- 
17 198 "gw. ber, the nearer he approaches he heightens 
6'J' + his voice ; he enters, he laughs, he ſtretches 
+71 his mouth up to his ears, he makes a noiſe ; 
[ji he is a meer Thunderer, and no leſs remark- 
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able for what he ſays, than thetone he ſpeaks 
with. He is never out of an extream hurry, 
but to ſturter out ſome of his own follies and 
vanities. He has fo little conſideration for 
the time, the perſons, or decency, that each 
has his ſhare of his Entertainment, tho he 
gives no attention to what he fays. In ſhort, 
he never fits down before the whole compa» 
ny is diſoblig'd by his diſturbances ; and he is 
ever ſo well pleasd with himſelf, that he 
cannot perceive it. The Table ſpread he is 
the ficlt in his place, and always at the upper 
end. The Ladies at his right and lefr, he 
eats, he drinks, talks, and interrupts; he 
has no reſped for the Maſter or his Gueſts; 
but abuſes rhe toleration they give him. 
Whoever makes the Feaſt, he has a!l the Au- 
chority of the Table : and *tis more conve- 
nient to give him his way, than to di- 
ſpute it with him. Eatingand drinking add 
nothing to his Character. If he plays he 
wins, and banters the unfortunate, rill they 
are offended. The langhable Men are contt- 
nually on his fide, and there is no ſort of fol- 
ly which eſcapes 'em. I muſt confeſs I am 
urfeired with his company, and deſpair of 
being able to endure Theode&us above a minute, 
or thoſe who ſuffer him. 

Troilus is very uſeful to ſuch as have too 
much Riches: He eafes them of the trouble 
of their ſuperfluities; and ſaves *em the labour 
of hoarding up Money , making Contradts, 
locking Cotiers, carrying tne Keys, or fear- 
ing a Domeſtick Thief. He afhiſts them in 
4 2 their 
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2 The Charatters, or 


their pleaſures, and in time becomes ſervice- 


able to 'em in their pathons. He is the Ora- 
cle of the houſe, he triumphs in his manage- 
ment, he ſets every one his task, he hears 
and decides. He ſays to this Slave he ſhall 
be puniſh'd, and he 1s whipt ; to another he 
ſhall be freed, and he is fer at liberty. His 
Creatures are very demure in his preſence; 
they dare not Laugh for fear of offending 
him, and then they are diſmiſt : And it goes 
well with the Maſter of the Houſe if he 
leaves him his Wife and Children. If he is 
at the Table, and ſays fuch a diſh is excel- 
lent, the Maſter and his Gueſts govern them- 
ſelves by his Palat, are of his opinion, and 
fall to heartily, If he ſays on the contrary 
of other Meats they are Inſipid, whoever 
were eating it ſpit it out, and dare not ſwal- 
low it without Troilzs approbation. Every 
Eye is on him, obſerving his looks and car- 
riage, before he pronounces ſentence on the 
Wine or Victuals before him. He ſeldom 
itirs out of the Family where he is DireQor ; 
there he eats, drinks, fleeps and dipeſts , 
quarrels with the Grooms and Valets, ac- 
counts with the Work-men, and ſends back 
the Creditors. He ſwells and domineers in 
the Great Hall, receives there the Hamages 
of thoſe Servants who are more ſubtle than 
their fellows,and by his mediation alone come 
at their Maſter.If a perſon enters whoſe miſ- 
fortune *ris to have a complexion diſagreeable 
to his humour, he frowns, turns away his 
Head ; if he comes up to him he fits ſtill On 
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Mamers of the Age. 103 
he ſits down, he removes himſelf farther 
off ; if he talks, he is mute; if he continues 
to talk, Troilus gets up into his Chamber : if 
he follows, he makes to the Stair-caſe, leaps 
down Stairs, or gets out at a Window, rather 
than aflociate with. a Man whoſe face or 
voice he diſlikes. He is himſelf happy in 
both, and they ſerve to inſinuate, and win 
upon ſuch as he has occaſion,of. Every thing 
at laſt is below him, and he ſcornsto preſerve 
his favour, by the little ways he acquir'd it. 
He ſonietimes fallies out of his Meditation 
and Silence to contradict, and to ſhew his 
Wit condeſcends to be a Critick. Inſtead of 
expecting he ſhou'd hearken to youin his turn, 
or be complaiſant, and commend your Judg- 
ment. You are not always ſure he will per- 
mit your approbation, ot ſuffer your com- 
placency. | 

_* There is a certain Spark who never fails 
to be at all Cavalcades, publick Feaſts and 
Sights ; he :is careful co make himſelf known 
and where-ever he ſtands! ſeldom gives 
himſelf the trouble to inquire if the company 
tave' heard of him, but preſently acquaints 
them with his Name, his Seat, his Country, 
his Eſtate, his Offices, his own and his Mo- 
thers Family, his Relations, and the Arms of 
his Houſe : They muſt underfiand that he is 
Noble, that he has a Caſtle, fine Furniture, 
Retinue and a Coach. 
| Some Men ſpeak before they think, others 
3 ſtudy heavily on every thing they ſay ; we 
muſt ſtay for theſe till they are deliver'd of 
5 H 4 their 
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1 04. The Charaders, or 


A fort oftheir Notions, and affiſt at the Travail of 
cople their minds: They invent Phraſes and little 
whoztet-rurnsof Expreflion, conformable to their ge- 


ed t 
= > urs and carriage. They call themſelves 
rice in Puriets, and will not venture the leaſt word 


their Lan- where it has not all the fine effe&t imaginable ; 
guage. yet nothing comes from them eaſy or happy: 
they talk properly perhaps, but they are very 
tirelome- | | 
* The Wit of converſation conſiſts more in 
finding it in others than Jſhewing a great deal 
your for He who goes out of your com- 
pany pleasd with his own facetiouſneſs and 
ingenuity, will the ſooner come into itagain. 
Moſt men had rather pleaſe than admireyou, 
and ſeek leſs ro be inſtructed and diverted, 
than epprov*d and applauded ; and 'tis cer- 
tainly the moſt delicate fort of pleaſure to 
pleaſe another. 
* Too much fancy is not neceſlary in our 


converſation or writings ; it begets vain and 


puerile Ideas which tend neither to make us 


wiſer or better. Our thoughts ſhou'd be 
produc'd by good ſenſe and right reaſon, and 
ought always to be the effect of our judg; 
ment. | FART | 8 on, 

* *Tis a fad thing when Men have neither 


Wit enough to ſpeak well, nor Senſe enough 


to hold their tongues : this is the foundation 
of ail impertinence. - IT | 

* To ſpeak modeſtly on a good or bad ſub- 
ject, and to give the true reaſon for its being 
fo requires good ſenſe, and a happy exprefiion. 


If 


'Tis a much more ready way to pronounce .| | 
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1a the deciſive tone, that this thing is execra. 
1 ble or that wonderful. 

* There is nothing more diſpleaſing to 
God or Man, than confirming the leaſt things 
that are ſaid in common converſation by 
horrid Oaths and Imyrecations. An honeſt 
Man, who ſays Yes or No, deſerves ſooner 
to be believed; his reputation {wears for 
him, gets him credit, and draws him all 
manner of confidence. 
 * He who fays boldly he is a Man of Truth 
and Honour, that he wrongs no Man, but 
wiſhes the Ills he has done others may fall 
upon himſelf, and ſwears that ir may be 
believed ; does not know even how to coun- 
terfeit an Honeſt Man. 

An honeſt Man with all his ſincerity can- 
not hinder ſome People ſaying of him, what 
a diſhoneſt Man cou'd ſay of himſelf. 

* Cheon talks uncivilly or unjuſtly, I am ſure 
tis one or the other ; but he ſays he cant 
help it, he was born ſo, and ſpeaks as he 
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| ||  * Some men talk well, eaſily, zuſtly, and . þ 
1 | tothe purpoſe : thoſe offend in the laſt kind, 'q 
who ſpeak of the Banqnets they are to be at, ig. 
r before ſuch as are reduc'd to ſpare their [t 
1 Bread ; of ſound Limbs, before the Infirm ; by 
1 || of Demeſnes and Revenues, before the Poor ; 
and Needy ; of fine Houſes and Furniture, i 
; before ſuch as have neither Dwelling or A 
p || Moveables : in a word, who ſpeak of Proſpe- 12 
4 rity, before the Miſerable. - 'This converſa- 
IJ tion isto0 ſtrong for 'em, and the compariſon 
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you make between their condition and yours 
is 0d10Us. 
| | * As for you, ſays Ertiphroy, you are rich, 
or ought to beſo, ten thouſand Livres a year 
good Lands: Ah! this is fine, lovely, and 
you are certainly happy. In the mean time, 
the perſon who talks at this rate, has fifty 
thouſand Livres a year Rent, and thinks he 
has not half whathe deſerves; he taxes you, 
prizes you, ſettles your Expence ; and if he 
judges you worthy of a better fortune, or 
V even what he himſelf aſpires ro, he can t yet 
| forbear coveting what you have. However, 
he is not the only man that makes ſuch 
wretched eſtimations and odious compariſons. 
4 The world is full of Entiphrons. 
| | * A petſon who was naturally a Flatterer, 
and beſides fond of being in the faſhion, which 
obliges us to praiſe any one who has rais'd 
himfelf to Honour and Riches, congratu- 
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iy lated Theodemwrs on a Book which he had 

Art; * . 
195 not heard of, and no body had yet given it an 

| character to him. The man however {till 

i q talks of his Genius, his Manner, and above 
'f 1 all, the Fidelity of his Memory, till Theodemwt 
Th | was confounded and put to a Nonplus. 
Mt. * Bavims never ſpeaks, but he offends ; his 
v4 : Diſpoſition is ſharp and bitter, his Language 
Bye mingled with Gall and Wormwood : Rail- 


ing, Injury, and Infolence, run from his 
Lips like Spittle. It had been well for him, 
had he been born ſtupid or mute ; what little 
quickneſs and wit he has prejudices him more 
wan another mans dulneſs. He is not at- 

ways 
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ways fatisfy'd with giving ſharp anſwers, he 
attacks frequently with arrogance. He ſtrikes 
whenever he ſpeaks, and wounds the preſent 
and. abſent, ar leaſt in their Reputations. He 
briſtles his forchead, and runs at all like a 
Ram: And ſince Impudence 1s as natural to 
him, as. Horns to a Ram, why ſhould we hope 
by this Picture to reform a Sot, fo rough, 
wild, and. untractable. We had better, as 
ſoon as we lee him afar of , run from him 
with all our might, without looking behind 
Us. 

* I know a Man of ſuch a Make and Cha- 
rater, that ſome People ſhou'd be careful 
how they truſt themſelves with him : they 
muſt complain of him as little as pofhible, and 
againſt him 'tis not permitted for 'em to hope 
for Juſtice. 

* When two perſons have had a violent 
quarrel, one with reaſon, the other with 
none ; 'tis the cuſtom ofthe Arbitrators, who 
are to make up the difference, to condemn 
both, either. fearing to make a perfe& deci- 
ſion on one ſide, or out of a temperament , 
which methinks is very ill plac'd : But they 
obſerve this Leſſon, that 'tis good to get from 
the weak. party as far as poſlible , lelt 
they ſhould partake with him in his wrongs. 


'* T hate a man who will not let me accoſt Wr ng In 
- , . | 1mitation 
him, norſalute him, before he ſalutes me, of temrgat 


without growing lels in his eſteem, or par- 
taking in the good opinion he has of himſelf. 
Mentaign would have faid, * I will have El- 
* bow-room:; I will be courteous and affable, 

IH * according 
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| * according to my fancy, without fear or 
T * remorſe. I cant ſtrive againſt my inclina- 
ky © tions, nor go contrary to my humour, which 
'K © leads me to addreſs my ſelf to every one 
by! - . | 
tv; © that makes towards me, if he is my Equal, 
| o < and not my Enemy, I ancicipate his Re- 
uh « ception, I queſtion him of his Health and 
ao } 2 kh * - " . - » 
wt; « Diſpoſition, I offer him my Service with- | 
Thos « out any more ado, or trading and haggling 


c for them, like ſome People who ſet a price 


ITTH 
{4 « on their Favours, He diſpleaſes me, who © | 
"ſth « by his Cuſtoms or Whimſies would rob me 
W's. « of this Freedom and Liberty. I remember 
aka _ him aſſoon as I ſee him afar off ſertling a 
"00Y . &rave and important countenance ; and if 1 
PS! 24 _ may make a compariſon, putting me in 
4900 mind of my own good qualities and condi- 
*P$ * tions, and his bad ones; I am too much 
[7 *put to it to deal with ſuch a perſon, I am | 
"ag 1 *not fir forſuch a ſtiff and unlookt for a re- | 
FW * ſpe ; I hate Ceremony, tho for the firſt | 
4 *tim2 I may allow it, yet at the ſecond I 
. * will take care to prevent him, fince I can't | 
* put a force on my felf, nor be conſtrain'd 


;to be proud for any man. 

* A man may have vertue, capacity, and | 
good conduct , and yet be infſupportable. 
Manners, which we neglect as little things, 
are frequently what the world judge us by, : 
and decide for or againſt us. A little ma- 


' nagement, to be obliging and polite before ; 
men, will prevent their bad judgments, but 
we muſt on no account be proud, uncivil, 


diſdainful, and difſobliging ; and we _ 
| I1C1S 
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lefs to be the contrary, if we wou'd be 
eſteem d. 

* Politeneſs does not always inſpire Gene- 
roſity, Equity, Cemplailance , and Grati- 
rude : it gives a man the appearances of thoſe 
Vertues, ard makes him ſeem that withour, 
which he ought to be within. 

* We may define Politeneſs, tho we can't To 
tell where to fix it in practice. Ir obſerves Fl 
receiv d Uſes and Cuſicms, tis bound to 
times and places, and is not the ſame thing 
in the two Sexes, or in different conditions. 
Wit aione canrot attain it : tis acquir d and 
compleated by Imitation. Some Difpofitions 

are only Suſceptive of Politeneſs. Others 
make uſe of great Talents and ſolid Vertue. 
'Tistrue Politeneſs purs Merit forward, and 
renders it agreeable ; and a man muſt have 
eminent qualifications to ſupport himfclf 
without it. 

The Politeneſs of the Mind is a certain 
care to make us pleaſing by our diſcourſes 
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| and manners toour felves and others. x 
* He offends againft Politenels, who 4d 
praiſes anothers Sir ging and Playing on the 4 
Muſick; before fuch as he has obligd to Sing iN 
or Play for his Diverſion ; or to commend Þ j 
another Poet, in preſence of one who reads NY 
him his Verſes. il: 
; * In all the Feaſts and Entertainments we :Y 
give, in all the Preſents we make, in all the I. 
Pleafures we procure for others, there is 4 "9% 
way of doing it well, and of doingit accoid- 4 
| ing torhcir inclinations ; the laſt is the beft £5 
| method. we 4] 
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* *Tijs rude to refuſe indifferently all ſorts 
of Praiſes : We ought to be ſenſible of thoſe 
which come from good men; who praiſe fin- 
cerely thoſe things in us which are really 
commendable. 

* A Man of Wit, who is born proud, loſes 
nothing of his pride or ſtiffneſs for being 
poor ; on the contrary, if any thing will 
{often him and render him more fweet and 
ſociable, *tis a little Proſperity, | 

* We muſt bear with ſome peoples bad 
Characters, as we do with bad Money, for 
the benefit of Commerce. 

* To live with thoſe Men, who are con- 
tinually embroyl'd, and make you hear reci- 
procally the complaints of each lide, is like 
living in a Court of Juſtice, and beingoblig'd 
from morning to night to hear Pleadings and 
Declarations. | 

* Two Men liv'd in a ſtrict union, their 
200ds were in common, they had but one 
dwelling, and were never out of one ano- 
thers preſence: After fourſcore years they 
ſaw *twas time to part, and finiſh their ſocie- 
ty ; they had then but one day to live, and 
durſt not attempt paſling it together, they 
were in haſte to break before death, and had 


'not complacence enough to laſt till that 


hour. They liv'd too long for a good Exam- 
le; a moment ſooner they had dy'd good 
riends, and left behind them a rare model 

of perſeverance in Friendſhip. 
* Families are within often diſturb'd by 
miſtruſts , jealouſies and antipathy , while 
withour 
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Without they ſeem content, peaceable and 
pleaſant ; and we ſuppoſe they enjoy a quier, 
which they ſeldom poſſels : "Chere being ve- 
ry few who cou'd bear an Examination. The 


'SS 


viſit you make may give a cetlaticn to the 


domeſtick quarrel , but your abſence re-- 


vIves it. | 

* In all Society Reaſon yields firſt, and 
the Wiſe man is led by the moſt fooliſh and 
capricious : He {ſtudies their tempers and 
weakneſs, and accommodates himſelf to their 
whimſeys: He avoids running againſt them 
as much, as po{hble, and gives *em their way, 
that he may not be always infupportable. 
When they are the lealt chearful, he com- 
mends their good humour, and to make him- 
ſelf eaſie, fears, manages, obeys, and ſomes 
times loves them. 

* Cleantes is a very worthy Perion, he choſe 
a Wife who is the beſt and the moit reafona- 
ble Woman in the World: They both in 
their ſeveral parts made ail the pleafure and 
agrecableneſs of the Company they kepr : 
One cou'd ſeldom. mect more Politcnefs, cr 
greater Probity. "They parted on the 1ſud- 
den, and the Deed of. their. Separation was 
preſently drawn up at the Notaries. There 
are, in ſhort, ſome certain Incompatible Ver- 
tues and Merits, which are not made to: be 
together. 


* A Man may. he ſure in his-accounts of 


the Portion, Joynture and Settlement, but 
15 very. uncertain ,as. tothe. Wives-diſpoſition, 
how.Jhe has been bred, and in what manner 
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ſhe will live with him: they depend upon 
the frail agreement between 'the Mother-in- 
law and the Daughter-in-law, and he is of- 
cen deceived in it the firſt year of his Mar- 
riage. 

* A Father-in-law loves his Daughter-in- 
law, a Mother-in-law her Son-in-law, ſo both 
are reciprocal. 

* A Cruel Step-mother lates her Husbands 
Children, and the more ſhe loves her 
Husband, the more the hates them. 

* Step-mothers have made whole Towns 
and Villages deſert, and peopled the Country 
of Beggars, Vagabonds, Servants and Slaves, 

Meſfieurs Ore than Poverty. 

p% 1" G. and H. are Neighbours, their Lands 

Harvey, Are contiguous, they inhabit a defart and ſo- 
litary Country, far from Towns or Com- 
merce : Methinks Solitude and the love Men 
have for Society, ſhould force 'em to a mutual 
correſpondence : But they are perpetually at 
variance, and 'is hard to Kt the trifle 
that cauſes the difference which renders 'em 
implacable, and continues their hatred in their 
deicendants. Relations nor even Brothers 
never differ'd about a thing of leſs moment. 

Suppoſe there were but two men on the 
whole Earth,who polleſt it entirely to them- 
ſelves, and parted it between them, I am 
perſwaded there would be quickly ſome cauſe 
of rupture created, tho it were only for the 
limits of their Diviſions. 

* *Tis commonly eaſier to make peace 


amonglt other men, than to keep it ourſelves. 
8 | 
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*T am now approaching a little Town, I 
am already on an aſcent where I diſcover it 
ſeated in a pleaſant Valley, 'tis ſhaded by 
Woods and Hills, which cover it from co:d 
Blaſts and Northern Winds ; L ſee it inio fair 
a day, that I view its Tower, Ste2p'e and 
Turrets; itſeems on the declenſion of a ill, 
and has a fine River running through 1t into 
lovely Meadows; I am to pleas'd wita the 
proſpect that I burſt forth into this Exclama- 
tion, How pleaſant mutt it be to live under 
ſo cleara Sky in fo delicious an Abede : 1 de- 
ſcend into the Town, and have no: lain there 
above two or three nights, ailociaring with 
the Inhabitants, before I long to get out of 
It, 

* There is a certain thing which never 
was ſeen under the Heavens, and in all likeli- 
hood never will be, "Tis a little City with- 
out Faction and Parties, where tne Famnies 
are united ; The Relations fee one anotner 
with confidence ; Where : Marriage does not 
raiſe a Civil War ; Where there arc not every 
moment Diſputesand Quarre!ls about Prece- 
dency ; Where Lying, Sco'ding, Prating, 
and Goftiping, are bariint; Yhere rhe 
Mayor and the Sheriffs, the Aﬀ4eitors 124d the 
People have a good Underſtanding ; Wire 
the Biſhop lives well with the Dean, the 
Dean with the Cannons, rhe Cannons 
with the Parfons, and the Parſons with their 
Clerks. 

* Countrymen and Fools are apt to be an- 
gry, and fancy you defpiſe *em if you are 
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the leaſt merry at their imperfections. You 
mult never venture the moſt innocent and 
11ottenfive Raiilery or Pleaſantry, unleſs it be 
amongſt polite Men, and Men of Wit. 
* Merit diſcerns and finds it ſeif out recipro- 
cally: hethat would be eſteem'd muſt converſe 
with perſons who are themſelves eſteem- 
able. | 
* He who thinks he is by his dignity above 
a Jeſt, and will not take a Repartee, ought 
not to give one, | 
*We are not angry at being rallied for 
ſome littie defects, and we ſhould make 
choice of faults of the ſame kind when we 
rally others. 
* Tis the Blockheads priviledge to laugh 
ata Man of Wit, but he is in the World, 
what the Fool is at Court: of no confe- 
QUENCE. 
* Buffoonry is an Indigence of Wit. 
* You believe a Man your Bubble when he 
feigns himſelf to be fo, who then is the great- 
elt Eubble. 42 or You ? 


: 
: 
: 


* Obicrve thoſe People who never com- 
nend ary wie, are always railing, are con- 
tent with 10 body, and you will find them 
perſons with whom no body is content... 

*' The Proud and Difdainful will find the 
contrary of what they expect, if by their 
Carriage they look for Eſteem. | 

* 'The picafure of Society amongſt Friends 
is cultivated by a likeneſs of Inclinations, as: 
to Manners; anda difterence in Opinion, as 
to SCIeNnces:; the one confirms and humours 
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us iN our ſentiments ; the oil.cr exoreiſes and 
inſtructs us by diſputation- 

* Iwo perſons will not be frier.ds a lov? 
time, if they can t forgive each other littie 
failings. 

* How many fine unprofitable realons are 
laid before one in zreat Adverſity to pur 
into a ſtate of Tranquil iy. Outward things 
which we call Events, are lometincs tyo 
ſtrong for Reaſon oz Narure. X2e, Drins, 
don't kill your felt with Mela icholy, arc in- 
hgnificant admonirions;whis 1 Ire *mpolibie 
© be put in practice when a ka 2n 15 maiter'd 
by his Sorrows. Are you a \\ {12 M412 09 PUL 
your ſelf to {ach t Oh vble ; _ ir not to {iy, 


* "There are "264 Þ ; eds wy COunicis Which 
are frequently hurtital to thofe w:io give 
them, and unprofitabie to the perfor Ss they 


are addreft to. Y Ou Gblerve PErnaps detz ct 
in Manners, which are either not confelt, oz 
eltcem d as Vertues. You blot out a pailuge 


in an Author's Writings which pleates lim 
moſt, where he thous bd he furpait himfcit, 
and by this means veu lols the confido.cs 
of your friends, 577 ha dns chem ÞBUUSCL 


Or more 1n gentous. 
1 


* Not Jong ſince certain perions 0: both 


Sexes leagued themſelves togerher for Con- 


verfation and Witty Commerce. They letr 
taiking intelligibly to the v a ar}: = 1 taid 


os 


amongſt them with a 1: ith ic Ciearncls, diew ac- 


er it another morg oblcurs; which thgy ep: 
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long Applaufes. What they call d delicacy, 
thought, turn, and fine expreffion, was a 
faculty they had to be unintelligible to others 
and themſelves. Good ſenſe, judgment, me- 
mory, or the leaſt capacity was not neceſſary 
to furniſh out their diſcourſe, ſome wit was 
== tho not the beſt ſort, but that whichis 
faiſe, where fa1icy has too great a ſhare. 

* I know Theobaldys you are old, but would 
you have me think you decline ? That you 
are no !onger a Witor a Lover, or as bad a 
Critick in all kind of Writings, as you arc an 
Author ? That you have nothing new, eaſy, 
natural and delicate in your Converſation ? 
No, Sir, your free and arrogant Mien per- 
{wade and aſſure me of the contrary. You 
arethe tame to day as you were fifty years ago, 
and perhaps better; for if you are ſo furious and 
lively at this Age, how could you be more 
brisk and airy in yourY ci: *Youwho at theſe 


years infatuate tF+ | 4/i 4nd make *em of 
your Party ? Who can -prevail on 'em to 
ſwear cn for you, and upon your Credit, 
that 5 +1211 45 you fpeak they preſently cry 


out, /42/ : delicate, What did he ſay ? 
* We frequently talk haſtily in Company 
through Vanity and Humour, rarely with 


the neceſſary Caution. Every one is deſirous 
toreply, before he has heard out the Queſti- 
on demanded of him ; he then follows his 
own Notions, and explains 'em without the 
leaſt Regard for another Man's Reaſons. We 


are far from ding the Truth while we are 
not agreed upon what tis" we ſeek after. 


Could 


©" g b 
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Could a Man hear and write down theſe 
Converſations, he would ſee a great many 
good things ſpoken with little Conſideration, 
and no Coherency. 

* There was a ſort of ſilly Puerile Conver- 
ſation lately in falhion, which rurn'd all on 
trivial Queſtions concerning Tenderneſs and 
Paſſion : The readingof Romances firſt intro- 
duced it amongſt the Well-bred People in 
Town and Covurt - But it was there ſoon dil- 
carded, and the Citizens now entertain it 
with their Puns, Points, and Cuibbtes. 

* Some City-Ladies are fo nice, that they 
will by no means learn or ſpeak the Names 
of Streets, Lanes, or publick Places, which 
they fancy are not noble enough to be known. 
They ſay nothing plainly bur the Court and 
the Palace. They uſe Terms and Phraſes for 
what 1s below it, and make a whole Sentence 
of Cheapfide ; or if by chance they ler ſuch a 
word ſlip, they will excuſe it fo well, thar ir 
renders it the lefs criminal. In this they are 
much more unnatural than the Court-Ladies, 
who having occaſion to ſpeak of the Exchange 
or Guildhall, ſay the Exchange and Guildhall, 
without being afraid of Prejudice or Scan- 
dal. 

* If we pretend ſometimes to forget cer- 
tain Names which we think obſcure, and 
break; em in their Pronunciarion, *tis through 
the good opinion we have of :ur own. 

* You ſpeak often in a good Humour, or 
the Liberty of Converſation ſeveral filly 
things which you deliver as ſuch, and recom- 
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nend only for their extrcam Ridiculouſnels: 
This is mean Plcaſantry : It belongs to the 
People, and was derived from 'em by the 
Youth of the Court, whom it begins. to infec ; 
but we need not fear *twill go very far there ; 
'tis tO rude and inſipid a Diverſion to make 
any Progrels in a Country which is the Cen- 
ter of Politenefs and good Senſe. However, 
it ſhouid be expos'd as much as poſſible, and 
rendied odious to thoſe who practice it ; for 
thouph they are never ſerious when they 
ſpcak ic, yet it accuſcoms them to remember 
Friftes, and withholds their Minds from ſome- 
thing better, and more decent. | 
_* Petwcen Speaking bad things, and ſuch 
co0d things which every Pody knows; and 
yet foine People would put off for new, there 
is to little Difterence that 'tis difficult which 
to prefer. | 
* Lacan has ſaid a pretty thins, Theres a fine 


Expreſjion in Claudian, ſuch a place may be found 
" #3 SENECA. 


Thus you are continually quoting 
Litin to Men, who though they pretend to 
underſtand it, are ignorant of every word you 
cite. The Secret lies in having a great deal 
or Wit and good Senſe, that after you have 
r2ad the Antients with care, and have enough 


of them, you may diſtinguiſh the good places . 


trom the bad ; make.choice of the beſt, and 
quote nothing but what is to the purpoſe: | 
* Hermagoras knows not who is King of 
{iurgary, and wonders to hear any one talk of 
the King of Bohemia, You mult not fay a 
Ford to him of the Wars in He/lanud or Flan- 
der s, 
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ders, at leaſt you muſt excnſe him from an- 
ſwering the Cueſtions you ask concerning 
them. He knows not when they began or 
ended, Battles and Sieges are all new to him. 
But heis very well inform d of che Giants Wars, 
he can relate 'em to the leaſt Circumſtances, 
and omits not the leaſt particular. He dil- 
erſes as ealily the horrid Chaos cf the Baby- 
onian and Ajſjrian Monarchies. He 1s ac- 
quainted with the Original of the Egyprians 


and their Dynaſties. He never faw Ver/ailles, 


and never will ſee it ; but he has almoſt ſeen 
the Tower of Babel, he has counted the Steps, 
he has found out how many Artificers were 
employed about that Building, and if requir'd 
can call *em over by their Names. Does he be- 
lieve Henry IV. the Son of Hemrythe HI? Tis 
no matter: He neglects to inform himſelf of 
the Houſes of France and Anſiria: He can 
however recite from his Memory the Liſt of 


the Kings of Medea and Babylon,, with the- 


Names of Apronal, Herigebal, Noeſnemordach, 
Mardakemdad ; which are as familiar to him, 
as thoſe of Valozs and Bourbon are to us. He is 
to learn if the Emperor be married ; but no 
body can teach him that Ninzs had ewoWives. 
You fay the King is in good health ; he re- 
members then that Thetmoſts a King of Egypt, 
was healthy, and that he deriv d his good 
Complexion from his Grand-father 4/iphar 
Matoſis. What does he not know 7 is there 
any thing in all Venerable Antiquity hid from 
him ? He aflures you Semiramis, or as ſome 
will have Serimaris, talk'd ſo much like her 
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Son Nimyes, that they were not to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by their Voices. But he dares not 
decide if it were, becauſe the Mother had 
ſo manly a Tone as her Son, or the Son ſo 
effeminate a Voice as his Mother. He re- 
veals that Nimbrot was left-handed, and Se- 
ſoſtris ambidextre : "Thar 'tis an Error to ima- 
gine one of the Artaxerxes was call'd Longema- 
24s, becauſe his Arms reach'd down to his 
Knees, only that one of his Hands was lon- 
ger than the other. He adds, there are ſome 
gra'e Authors who afhrm *was his right 
Arm : But he believes he may with good: 
ground maintain, that 'twas his leff. 

* Þ.ofound Ignorance makes a Man dog- 
matick. If he knows nothing, he thinks he 
can teach others what he is to learn himſelf: 
\Whiift he who knows a great deal, can ſcarce 
| imagine any one ſhould be unacquainted with 
what he ſays, and ſpeaks for this reaſon 
with more Modeſty. '| ' * : 

* Great things ſhould be ſpoken ſimply, 
they are ſpoild by Emphaſis ; Little things 
muſt be faid nobly, they can't be ſupported 
without the Expretiton, Tone, and Manner of 
Delivery. Ef 

* We fpeak things generally more wittily 
than we write rnem. aY 

* An honourable Birth, and a good Educa- 
tion, are not little helps to render a Man cas» 
pable of keeping a Secret. $5 
* All Truft is dangerous if *ts not entire ; 
we ought on moſt occalions to ſpeak all, or 
conceal all, We ſhall preſently tell him on 
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: much from whom we. thnk it convenient to 
hide the leaſt Circumſtance. 

* Nicander entertained Eliſa on the {weet 
and complaiſant manner he lived in with his 
Wife, from the day of their Marriage to the 
hour of her Death. He ſaid before, he was 
ſorry he had no Children by her, and now 
he repeats it. He talks one while of his 
Houſes in Town, at another of his Lands in 
the Country ; he calculates the Revenue they 
bring him 1n ;' he lays down the Plan of his 
Buildings, he deſcribes the Situation of his 
Seat; he amplifies on the Convemiency of 
the Apartments, as well as the Richneſs and 
Neatneſs of the Furniture. He aſſures her he 
loves Good Chear and fine Equipages, aad 
complains that his late Wife was too much 
averſe to Play and Society. You arelo rich, 
: Afays one of his Friends who is plac d for the 
* purpoſe, why don't you buy ſuch an Office, 
Z or make ſuch an Addition to your Income ? 
Oh ! Lord, Sir, replies Nizander, indeed you 
believe me richer than I am. In the mean 
time, he forgets not to talk of his Extraction 
and Matches : Ar. Treaſurer is my Coyſin, the 
Chancellors Lady is my near Kinſwoman. "This 1s 
commonly his Stile. He tells her afterwards 
how he became ditcontented with his neareſt 
Relations, and offended with his Heirs. Ah 
Eliſa, ſaye he, am I not wronged ? Havel any 
great reaſon to do well for them ? and he de- 
lires her tro be che Umpire. He then infj- 
nuates that he is in a feeble and languiſhing 
are of Health, and ſpeaks of the Vaulcr 
£ where 
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where he will be interred. He fawns, flat- 
ters, and 1s very officious to all thoſe who 
have any Intereſt on the Lady he courts. 
But Elſa had not Courage enough to grow 
rich at the price of being his Wife. She de- 
clares her Gif the minute he talks to her, in 
favour of a Gentleman ; who with his Pre- 
{ence alone di\mounts the Batteries raifed by 
this Citizen ; 1: gets up melancholly and dif- 
appointed, ai! i5 now ſaying the ſame things 
ſomewhere elſe. which he ſaid to Eliſa. 

* Wiſe men ſometimes avoid the World, 
that they may not be ſurfeited with it. | 


OF THE 


Goods of Fortune. 


Rich Man may eat Dainties, paint his 
Ceiling and Alcoves, regale himſelf at 
a Palace in the Country, and keep a- 
nother in Town, marry his Daughter to a 
Duke, and buy a Title for his Son. This he 
may aſpire to lawfully, but 'tis for other Men 
perhaps to live content. 

* A high Birth, or a great Fortune ſet off 


Merit, and make it the ſooner to be difſtin- 
2uiihed. 


* Some Excuſe to an Ambitious Coxcomb 


for his Ambition, is the care he takes after 
he has raiſed his Fortune, to ind out ſome 
Merit which he never had before, to render 
him as worthy in our Opinions as he 1s 
in his own. 

* When Riches and Favour forſake a Man, 
we fee preſently he was a Fool, but no body 
could find it out in his Proſperity. 

* If it was not what we experience ev 
day, we could not imagine the ſtrange Dil- 
proportion a few, or a great many pieces of 
Money, ſet between Men. 

Every 
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124. 
Every one now diſpoſes himſelf to the 
Sword, the Gown, or the Church, there 15 
ſcarce any other Vocation. 
* Two Merchants who were Neighbours, 
and drove the ſame Trade, had in the end a 
quite different Fortune. [They had each an 
only Daughter : They were nurlit together, 
Y and lived in a Familiarity ſuitable to Perſons 
of the ſame Age and Condition. One of 
them, at laſt, to deliver her ſelf from ex- 
cream miſery,endeavoured to place her ſelf a- 
broad ; ſhe entred into the Service of a great 
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© Lady, one of the firſt ar Court, and ſhe who 
py was once her Companion, 15 now her Mt- 
1 ſtreſs. 


* If the Treaſurer miſles his aim, the 
Courtier ſays of him, he's a Citizen, worth 
nothing, a meer Scoundrel. If he ſucceeds 

_ they demand of him his Daughter. 

* Some Men in their Youth ſerve an Ap- 
prenticeſhip to a Trade, and exerciſe another 
very different one the reſt of their Lives. | 

* A Man is ugly. ill-ſhap'd, a Fool, one {| 
whiſpers, and tells me he has yoooo livres a | 
year. What's that to me 2? I am weak indeed ; 
if I begin to look on him with other eyes, and 
canno: +: maſter of my own Reaſon." . 

* "4:5 in vain to pretend to turn a rich 
Block ne::d into ridicule, the Laughers are ſtill 
on his fide. 

* N**** with a clowniſh rude Porter, 

) with a Porch and an Antichamber, obliges 
k People to wait and tire themſelves with at- 


rendance on him for the moſt trivial Afﬀairs. 
He 
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He appears afterwards with a grave mien and 
a regular ſtep : He ſays two or three words, 
and ſends *em going, without conduting 
'em to the Door, or ſhewing them the leaſt 
Civility ; and whatever little Fellow he a 
pears elſewhere, at home he will be thought 
a Perſon of ſome Conſideration. 

* Let us not envy ſome Men their great 
Riches ; their Burthens would be too heavy 
for us; we cou'd not Sacrifice, as they do, 
Health, Quiet, Honour and Conſcience, to 
obtain %*'m: Tis to pay fo dear for them 
that there 1s nothing to be got by the Bar- 

ain. 
a The S.7.P. move in us all the Pafſhons 
ſucceflively. We firſt diſpiſe 'em for their 
Obſcurity, we then envy'em, and afterwards 
fear, hate, and ſometimes eſteem and reſpeRt 
them : we often livelong enough to finiih our 
concern for them by Compaſſion. 

* Sofias from a Livery got into a ſmall Col- 
letion, and then to be an Und2:-f:rmer by 
Extortion, Violence, and abuſing his Trutlt, 
he is now advanced to a high poſt, on the 
ruines of ſeveral Families. He is ennobled by 
his Station, and wants nothing now but Ho- 
neſty. This Prodigy, though at preſent ſo 
monſtrous, grew up from a Church-war- 
den. 

* Arſurea uſed formerly to walk alone, ur at- 
tended, and a-foot to the Cathedral, heard 
the Sermon from a corner of the Church, 
where ſhe loſt half the words, and ſaw but 
one ſide of the Preacher. Her Vertne was 

obſcure, 
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obſcure, but her Devotion, as well known 
as her Perſon. Her Husband on a ſudden 
paſt all Offices, and is now the ruling Man in 
the Pariſh. She never comes to Church but 
in a Chair: Her long Train 1s born up ; the 
Parſon ſtops while ſhe places her ſelf : She 
looks him in the Face, not a Word or Mo- 
tion eſcapes her. The Fathers quarrel who 
ſhall Confeſs her ; every one itrives to give 
her Abfolution, but the Curate is the Favo- 
rite. 

* Creſus is carry d to the Church-yard, and 
of all the Riches which he acquired by Ra- 
pin and Extortion, and ſpent in Riot and 
Luxury, there is nothing left to get him a 
decent Interment. He died infſolvable, with- 
out Goods, and conſequently without Suc- 
cour. Jallops, Cordials, Medicines, were not 
© be ſeen at his Houſe, nor the leaſt Door 
—"g had promiſed him Health and Long- 
life. 

* Champgne riſing from an extravagant 
Dinner, his Stomach charg'd, and his Head 
full of ſweet fumes of delicious Wine, ſign'd 
an Order which was preſented him, that 
would have carry 'd all the Bread out of the 
Province, if it had not otherwiſe been pre- 
vented, He is yet excuſable, for how could 
a man in the firſt hour of digeſtion compre- 
hend that any one could dye with hunger. 

* Sikvanus with his Money has acquir'd 
Birth and another Name, he is Lord of the 
Mannor where his Grandfathers were Vaſ- 
{als ; he was not formerly good enough wo 
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law. 

* Dorxs we: Ciry'd in a Litter along the 
Appian way ,; his t:eemen and Sjaves ran be- 
fore him co turr: ofi the People, and make 
way for him. He wa..ced nothing but Lidtors 
He enteis Rome with a Train of Coaches, 
where he ſeems to triumph over the Mean- 
nels and Poverty of his Father Sang. 

* Noone can put his Fortune to a better ufe 
than Periander, It brings him Preccdence, Cre- 
dit,and Authority ; his Friendſhip 1s no longer 
Deſir'd ; but his Protection imp'ior'd, he be- 
gins to fay of himſelf, 4 Man of my Condition. 
"Tis true he omits ſaying, A Man of my Qua- 
lity, though he paſles I ſuch. And there are 
none who borrow Money of him, or eat at 
his Table, which is very delicate, that dare 
diſpute it. His Seat is ſtately, the out-fide is 
entirely Dorick; There is no Gate, bur a 
Portico + and the People are at a loſs whether 
'ris a private Houſe or a Temple. He is Lord 
Paramount of all thePrecin&.His Neizhbours 
envy him, and would gladly ſee his fall ; and 
his Wives Diamond Necklace makes the La- 
dies his Enemies. Every thing agrees in him: 
he ads like himſelf in the Grandeur he has 
acquired, and whatever Obligations he lies 
under by obtaining it, he reſolves never to 
diſcharge them. Did not his feeble old 'Fa- 
ther die twenty Years ago, before any men- 
tion was made of 'Periander? 'How can he en- 
dure thoſe odious Regiſters which dectare 
Mens Qualities, and frequently make theW i- 

dow 


1” he 1s now his Son-1n- 
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dow or the Heir aſham'd, and bluſh at their 
Pretences 2 Would he hide *em from the 
Eyes of a Jealous, Malicious, Clear-fighted 
Town, at the expence of a thouſand People, 
who will be abſolute in their Precedence at 
all Funerals and Publick Procefſions? Or would 
he have us make his Father - Nobleman, while 
he is himſelf but a Maſter, 

* How many Men are like thoſe Trees, 
which being already tall and well grown, are 
tranſplanted into Gardens, where they fur- 
prize tlivſe who ſee 'em in fine places, 
without perceiving them in the time of their 
PR. and without knowing either their 

eginning or advances. 

* If ſome Dead men were to riſe up again, 
and ſee their Arms born, their Lands, Ca- 
ſtles, ancient Seats and Titles poſſeſt by thoſe 
very perions wko were once their Tenants, 
what opinion cou'd they have of our Age ? 

* Nothing makes us better comprehend 
what liccie things God thinks he beſtows on 
Mankind, when he ſuffers 'em to abound in 
Riches, Gold, Settlements, Stations, and o- 
ther advantages, than the diſpenſations he 
makes of them, and the ſort of men who are 
beſt provided. 

* If you enter into a Kitchin where they 
have turned it into Art and Method, to flat- 
ter the Taſte, and eat above what is neceſ- 
{ary : If you were to examine the Particulars 
of all the Diſhes which are prepared for you 
at a Feaſt : If you obſerve how many hands 
they go through, or what different Fn 

they 
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they pals before they become exquiſite Meats, 
and arrive at that Neatfeſs and Elegance 
which charm your Eyes, puzzle your::Choice, 
and force you to taſte all. If you were to ſee at 
once all the Variety that comes to a well- 
{pread Table, how wou!d you be diſguſted 
and offended ? If you go behind the Scenes 
and number the Weights, the Wheels, the 
Ropes, which make the Flights and Machines 
at the Theatre : If you. conſider how many 
Men are employed in the Execution of their 
Motions ; how they itretch their Arms, and 
extend their Nerves: You would exclaim, 
Are theſe the Springs. tne Movements of fo 
hne a Shew, which ſeems animated and act- 
ed only by itſelf? You would cry out, What 
Efforts, what Violence 2 and net enquire 
much into the Fortune of the Actors. 

_ * This Youth fo freſh, fo flouriſhins and 
healthy, is Lord of an Abby, and ten other 
Benefices ; they bring him in all together, 
one hundred and twenty thoutand Livies a 
year, which are paid him conttantly 1n Gold. 
There are elſewhere One hundred and twen- 
ty Indigent Families, who have no tire to 
warm em in the Winter, no Cloaths to co- 
ver their Nakedneis, nor Bread to cart ; their 
Poverty is extream and ſhametul : Where 
then 1s the Diviftion 2 Does nor this clearly 
demonſtrate a Futurity ? 

* Chryſppas, a new, and the firſt Noble- 
man of his Race, wijh'd thirty years ago for 
two thouſand Livres a year, nd this he. faid 
mould content him : this bounded his De- 
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fires, this was thg top of his Ambition ; he 
{pake in this 3 Yak ant! there are man 

who rgmember it. Some time after he role 
high enough, I know nct by what means, to 
give as much for a Portion to his Daughter 
as he deſired for himſe}f during his Life; a 
like ſum is counted in his Coffers for each of 
his Chitdren, and he has many to be provi- 


ded for. This is only ſomething for the pre- 


ſenr, there are more good things to be ex- 
pected at his Death. He is ſtill alive, advan- 
ced to a great Age, and employs the reſt of 
his time in labouring to be richer. 
' * Let Ergaſtus alone, and he will demand a 
Right over every thing that dwells in the 
Water, or marches on dry Land ; he knows 
how to convert Reeds, Ruſhes . and Nettles, 
into Gold ; he hears all Advices, and propo- 
ſes every thing he hears. The Prince gives 
nothing to any one but at his Expence, parts 
with no Favours but what are his due, he 
has an inſatiable Hunger to have and to 
hold. | 

* Have nothing todo with Critoz, who ne- 
ver regards any Perſon's Intereſt when his 
own is to be promoted. The Snare is always 
ready for thoſe who deal with him. If you 
have a defire for his Lands, or what ele is 
his, he will impoſe on you extravagant Con- 
ditions. There is no fair Dealing or Compo- 
ſition to be expeted from a Man fo full of 
his own Intereſt: Avoid him ; he will cer- 
tainly bg too hard for you, 
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* Brontin, they ſay, retires and locks hinr- 
ſelf up eight hours a diy with the ' Saints ; 
chey have their Meditations, and he has 
his. 

* The People have very often the picature 
of a Tragedy ; and fee on the Theatre of the 
World the moſt odious, infamous, and mit- 
chlevous Actors come to wretched ends. 

* if we divide the Lives of the $.7.”?. in 
two parts, the firſt is lively and active, buſied 
in affliting the People. The {ſecond border- 
ing on Death, is ſpent in detecting and de- 
firoying one another. 

* The Man who has made your Fortune, 
and ſeveral more, has not been able to main- 
rain his own, or ſecure his Wite and Chil- 
dren's afrer his Death ; and though you are 
well inform'd of the Miſery &f their Tondi- 
tion, you have no thoughts of {wectning it : 
at leaſt you have no time for it, being too 
much concerned in building and 'kceping a 
g00d Houſe of your own ; yet in Gratitude 
you keep your Benefactor's Picture, which 
from the Cloſet is removed to the Anticham- 
ber, and thence without any relpect, into ine 
Wardrobe. 

* There is a Hardnels of Temper, an anos 
ther of Eſtate and Condition, from whence 
as much as from the firſt, we learn to be in- 
tiexible to the Miſeries of others: I may tay 
without Injuſtice, to the Misfortuncs of our 
Family : A good Freaſurer weeps nc t for his 
Friends, his Wite, or his Chiidren. 
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* Fly, Retire;; You are not far enovgh : 
—flow ? tay you, 1 am under the otherTro- 
pick, — get under the Pole in the other 
icmiſphere ; -- Mount to the Stars if poſſible, 
and you may be in ſafety : —Look down you 
will diſcover a Man covetous, inexorable, and 
inſatiable, who will ſacrifice every thing he | 
meets in his way, whatever it colts his Neigh- 2 
bours, to provide for hinifeif, enlarge his For- 
tunes, and abound in Riches. ZN 
* To make one's Fortune isſo fine a Phraſe, 
and fo very tignificant, that tis univerſally |} 
usd ; It pair from the | Court to the City, M 


broke irs way into the Cloyiters, ſcal'd the 


Walls of che Abbyes of both Sexes. There 1s 
no place facred or prophane, where it has not 
penetrated ; it pleaſes Strangers, and Barbari- 
as ; *us met with 1n all Languages, and there þ 
is {ſcarce any one now who can ſpeak, but has | 
learnt to make ule ot, = 

* Fle who has cunning enough to make þ 
Contrats, and fill his Coffers, thinks pre- # 
{ently he has a Head fit for Government. 

* Toimake ones Fortune, a Maa ought to 
have ſome fo:c of Wit ; hut neither the good 
nor the fine, the greut nor the ſublime, the 
ſtrong nor the delicate, I cannot exactly tell 


which it is, and am yet to be inform'd. : p! 
Cuſtom and Experience are more uſeful in | Y*« 
making one's Fortune than Wit. We think 8 © 
of it too late; and when at laſt we reſolve | Ne 
ont, we begin by thoſe Faults which we | he 
have not always time, to repair: Whence Þ Z 
perhaps it proceeds, that Fortunes are ſo rare- © ** 
iy acquir ed. A ; 
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A Man of alittle Genius may be fond 
of advancing himſelf, and in fuch caſe 
neglecting all things elſe, he wiil think 
on t from morning cll night, and then break 
his Reſt with contriving 5 how ro eff:& ir, te 
begins early, and ſers obt-ir2 his youtn in the 
way to Protermes t: If he finds anv thing op- 
pole his paiſage, he naturally turns his byats, 
and goes on the right-hand or lefe according 
as he ſees it mo conveniear. If new Ob- 
ſtacles ariſe here, he returns into the old path 
he quitted, and d liſpoſes I:imielf by che nature 
= the Difficulties lometimes to furmount 

m, ſometimes to avoid em, or t2«e other 
res as Ule, Iite Crett, ar:d Opporrutucy 
direct him, Is to good a te ad, and tuch great 
Talents, necellary for a Traveler to follow 
at firſt fgh tc the great Road; and it that 15 
full or crowded, to crofs F. Fie'ds, an BONE 
tinue in a bye and a nearer w; ay, till by this 
means he gets again ar laſt into the fo; me: 
Road, and tiniſhes his Jo irney £ Is 40 much 
Senſe requiltte 1h an aizbitionus Man to attain 
his Ends 2 15 he Gs a Wonder, or only 
Coxcomb, who by his Eiches purch ates him- 
ſelf Favour and Advancement ? | 

There are {ome ſtupid and wear Men who 
place theraſelves in fine Staticns, and dis rich, 
yet we ought not to ſuppoſe they nave con- 
tributed to it by the !caft Induſt: y 90, LAHDOQUT 
Some body has directed em to ths four,tiin- 
head, or perhaps chance O11 =. Em <Q IT. 
They have been then askr, Wot i'd you GY 
water ? Draw,—and they have draws 
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* When we are young we are often poot ; 
we have neither made Acquilitions, nor are 
our Inheritances fallen yet into our hands : 
We become rich and old at the ſame time ; 
thus tis rare that Men can unite all their 
Advantages. And if perhaps any Perſon is fo 
fortunate, he deſerves not our Envy, ſince 
he may by Death be ſo great a Loſer ; ra- 
ther when we conſider his Circumſtances, 
and the Shortneſs of their Continuance, we 
ought to pity him. 

* A Man ſhould be thirty years old before 
he thinks of his Fortune : Tis ſeldom com- 
plcared before fifry ; he goes to Building in 
his oid Age, and dies amonglt the Painters 
and Giafiers, | 

* What is the fruit of a great Fortune ? 
Unleſs it be to poſſeſs the Vanity, Induttry, 
Labour and Expence of thoſe who went be- 
fore us, and to work our ſelves in Planting, 
Buicdinz, and Inlarging for our Poſte- 
rity ? 

* Men open their Shops, and ſet out their 
Wares every Morning to cheat their Culſto- 
mers, and lock 'em up at night after having 
cheated all day. | 

* In all Conditions the pooreſt Man is the 
neare{t Neighbour to Honeſty, and the rich 
as little diſtant from Knavery ; Ability and 
Cunning ſeldom get a Man exceflive 
Riches. 

A ihew of Honeſty is in all Trades the 
ſureſt way to grow rich. 
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* The ſhorteſt and beſt way to make your 
Fortune, 1s to convince People 'tis their Inte- 
reſt to ferye you. 

* Men tempted by the Cares of Life, or a 
deſire to acquire Riches andGlory incourage 
themſelves in their Deceit, and cultivate 
wicked Talents, and Knaviſh Practices, for- 
getting the Danger and Conſequence till 
they Quit 'em afterwards for a diſcreet De- 
votion, which was never ſeen in 'em before 
their Harveſts were gathered, and they 
were in Poſleflion of a well-eſtabliſh d For- 
tune. 

* There are Miſeries which make People 
Cowards. ſome who want Food, dread 
the Winter, and are afraid of living ; 
whilſt others elſewhere are eating early fruits, 
forcing the Earth and the Seaſons, to furnith 


*em with Delicates. I have known meer Ci- 


tizens have the Impudence to {wallow at a 
Morſel the Nouriſhment of a hundred Fami- 
lies, let who will fer themſelves againſt ſuch 
Extremities : II! render my ſelf as little ob- 
noxious to the World as poflible; and if I 
can will neither be happy or unhappy, bur 
hide and ſecure my ſelf in the Littleneſs of 
my Condition. 

* The Poor are troubled that they want 
all things, and no body comforts them. The 
Rich are angry that they can want the leaſt 
thing, or that any one would refilt them. 

* He is rich whoſe Receipt is more than 
his Expences, and he is poor whoſe I'x- 
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Pences are more than his Receiper. 
There is nothing keeps longer than a little 
Fortune, and nothing is ſooner done than a 
great ONE. 

Great Riches are near Neighbours to Po- 
Verty. 
if he 15 only rich who wants nothing, a 
very wite Man 1s a very rich Man. 

If he is only poor who deſires much, and 
15 always in want; the Ambitious and the 
Covetous languiſh in extream Poverty. 

* The Paflions tyrannize over Mankind, 
Ambition reigns over the reſt, and pives 
them a little while the Appearance of all the 
Vertues. I once believ d Tryphon, who com- 
mits every vice, ſober, chaſte, liberal, humble, 
and even devout ; and I might' have believ'd 
it ft1il, if he had not made his Fortune. 

* There isno end toa Man's deſire of grow« 
ing rich and great ; when the Cough ſeizes 
him,whenDeath approaches, his Face jhrivel'd, 
and his Legs weak, he cries, My Fortune, my 
Eſftabliſmment. 


þ« 


* There is but two ways of riſing in the. 


World, by your own Induſtry, and another s 
Weaknels, 

* Features diſcover Complexion andMan- 
ners, and an Air the Goods of Fortune ; you 
may ſee by a Man's Countenance if he has 
Treat or {mall Revenues. 

* Cryſantes, a wealthy impertinent Man, 
wou'ld not be ſeen with Emugeneus, who is a 
Man of Wit, but poor, left he ſhould diſho- 


nour him. Enpeneas has the fame Diſpoſitions 
for 
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for Cryſantes ; and there's no great fear they 
will often run againſt one another. _ 

* If good Thoughts, good Books, and 
their Authors, depended on Riches, or ſuch 
as have acquird 'em; What a hard Fate 
would the Learn'd lie under 2 Whar a Power 
would then be aſſum'd over them ? With 
what Authority would they treat thoſe poor 
Wretches whoſe Merit has not advanc'd, or 
enrich'd them? And for this reaſon they 
would therefore not be allow'd to think or 
write Judiciouſly. We muſt confeſs, the pre- 
ſent time is for Riches, Futurity, for the Ver- 
tuous and Ingenious Homer Lives till, and 
will ever flouriſh, whilſt a thouſand Treaſu- 
rers and Collectors are no more: They are 
forgot, and we may now ask if they ever 
have been ? Are their Names, or their Coun- 
try known 2 Were there no Penfjoners in 
Greece ? What is become of all thoſe who 
deſpiſed Homer, who were careful to avoid 
him, who never ſaluted him, or ſaluted him 
bluntly, who diſdained to fee him at their 
Tables, who Jookt on him as one who was 
not rich, and had writ a Book 2 What 1s be- 


come of the Fauconets ? Will they go as far in 


Poſterity as Deſcartes : Born a Frenchman, and 
dead in Sweden ? | ; 

* The ſame Pride which makes a Man 
mount himſelf haughtily over his Inferiours, 
forces him to crawl vilely before thoſe who 
are above him. The Property of this Vice, 
founded on Riches, Poſts, Credit and uſeleſs 
2Ciences, without perſonal Merit ortolid Ver- 
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tue, obliges one equally to deſpiſe thoſe who 
are below us in Fortune, and to over-value 
thoſe whoſe Circumſtances exceed our 
own. 

* There are ſome filthy Souls fed by Na- 
itinels and Ordure, who are inflam'd by In- 
tereſt and Gain, as great Souls are fird by 
Glory and Vertue. They taſte no pleaſure 
in any thing but getting and never loſing ; 
are covetous and nice even to the laſt penny, 
buſied wholly about their Debtors, reſtleſs in 
making Abatements, or in railing againſt 
the Money, loſt and immerg'd in Writings, 
Parchments, Ticles and Covenants. Theſe 
People are neither Relations, Friends, Citi- 
zens, Chriſtians, or perhaps Men, but they 
have Silver and Gold in abundance. 

* Let us firſt except thoſe noble and cou- 
ragecous Souls, if there are any of this kind 
in bcing, who are helpful to ſuch as are in 
want, who make uſe only of their Ingenuity 
to grow rich, whom no Cares, Diſproportions, 
or Malice can ſeparate from thoſe they once 
choſe for their Friends : And let us after this 
pronounce a Truth, ſad and doleful to be 
imagin'd. There's not a Man in the World 
whom Love, Inclination, and a long Society, 
have engaged to us; who has offered us a thou- 
ſand Services, and ſometimes given us a part 
of 'em that has not yet in himſelf by the ties 
of his Intereſt a Diſpoſition to break with us, 
and become our Enemy. 

* Whilſt Orontes was increaſing his years, 


his Wealth, and his Revenue, a Girl was 
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born in a certain Family ; ſhe grew up, flou- 
riſh'd, and enter'd into her ſixteenth year : 
He begeg'd this witty,young, and fair Creature 
to marry him ; and ſhe preferr'd him without 
Birth, or the leaſt Merit to all his Rivals. 

* Marriage, which ought tobe the fountain 
of all good things, is often by the Diſpoſition 
of Mens Fortunes, a heavy Load that ſup- 
preſſes *'em with its weight. When their 
Wives and Children tempt 'em to Violence, 
Falſhood, and unlawful Gains for Mainte- 
nance, When they find themſelves ſtrangely 
ſituated between Indigence and Knavery. 

To marry a Widow, is in plain Ezgliſh to 
make one's Fortune, though it does not al- 
ways prove as it ſignifies. 

* He whoſe Portion with his Brethren, 
would only maintain him like a tolerable 
Lawyer, is preſently for being a Sergeant. 
The Sergeant would be a Judge, and the 
Judge a Chancellor; and thus he goes 
from one Condition to another, tempt- 
ing his Fortune, forcing his Deſtiny, and 
giving himſelf neither Leiſure or Opportuni- 
ty to grow rich, but languiſhes in an honou- 
rable Indigence. 

* Dine well Cl:arcus, make a good Supper, 
ſit by large Fires, buy you a Lac'd Cloak, 
hang your Chamber with Tapeſtry ; whar 
need you care who is to come after you ? You 
have either no Heir, or you don't know 
_ or what is worſe, you have no love for 
um. 


* When 
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* When we arc young, we keep for old 
Age; when we are old, we ſave for Death ; 
a Prodigal Heir makes a pompous Funeral, and 
devours the reſt. 

* The Miſer ſpends more the day of his 
Death, than he did in ten years; and his Heir 


in ten months more than he could part with 


in all his Life. 

* The Prodigal robs his Heir, the ſordid 
Miſer robs himſelf, the middle way be- 
eween both is Juſtice to our ſelves and 0- 
thers. 

* Children perhaps would be dearer to their 
Parents, and Parents to their Children, were 


' 4t not for the title of Heirs. 


* 'Tis a bad Condition, and it makes Life 
diſtaſtefu!, to watch, ſweat, ſubmit, and de- 
pend for a little Fortune, which we expect 
after the laſt Pangs of our neareſt Relations : 
He who maſters himſelf {ſo far that he does 
ot wiſh his Father's Death, is an honeſt 
Man. | 

* The Character of one who would be an 
Heir,is to be found amongſt the Complaiſant; 
we are never better flatter 'd, better pany ©, 


more follow'd, more courted, more attended, 


and more careſt, than by the Perſons who 
hope to get by our Deaths, and wiſh they may 
happen quickly. ; 

* All Men by different Poſts, Titles and 
Succefiions, look on themſelves as one ano- 
thers Heirs: And for this reaſon are ever 
breeding a Secret defire for each others 
Deaths, ie is the happieſt Man in each 
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Condition who has more to leave to his Suc- 
cclior by his Death, than he can expect by 
the Deceaſe of another. ' 

* Tis ſaid of Play that it equals all Quali- 
ties; but there is often ſuch ſtrange Diſpro- 
portions, and the diſtance between this and 
thac Condition, is fo vait and boundleſs tha 
the eye is weary in reaching to ſuch Lxtre- 
mities. "Tis like Diſcord in Muiick, like 
Colours ill forted, like Oatns that oifend the 
Ear, or Sounds and Noiſes, wich Jar, and 
are ungrateful. In a word, 'tis overturnirg 
all Order and Decency. I any one teils me 
Tis the practice of ail the Weſt, 1 2n{wer, tis 
perhaps one of thoſe things which render us 
Barbarous to the other part of tie World : 
What the Eaſtern People, who come this 
way, remark of us in their Journals ; and ] 
queſtion not but they are as much diſguſt 


141 


ed 
with this exceſs of Familiarity, as we are 
ſhock'd with their Zombaye *, and their other * See the 


Proftrations. Relation 
* A Room of State, or a Chamber of Ju nts 

ſtice in capital Caſes, ſhews nothing fo ſerious $;,m. 

and grave as a Table of Gameſters playing 

for high Stakes: A melanchoily Severity 

reigns in their Looks, implacable towards ong 

another, and irreconcuable Enzmies, while 

the Meeting laſts. They conſider neicher 

Friendſhip, Alliances, Pirth nor Diſltinctions : 

Chance alone, that blind and wid Livinity, 

preſides over the Circle, and deiides Sove- 

raignly there on all Occaiions. They all 

adore her by a profound Silence and an Ar- 
tention, 
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tention they can never obſerve elſewhere : 
all the paſſions ſeem ſuſpended a while togive 
place to one of them ; the Courtier is at this 
time neither ſweet, flattering, complaiſant, 
nor even devout. 

* We can't perceive in thoſe perſons who 
have riſen by Play and Gain the leaſt trace 
of their focmer condition by their converſa- 
tion, they loſe ſight of their Equals, and aſlo- 
ciate with prom of the firſt quality : "Tis 
tiue the fortune of the Dye, or Lanſque- 
net, often ſets 'em down where it took em 
up. 

* Tamnot ſurprizd that there are fo many 
publick Gaming-Houſ:s, which are like as 
many Snares to betray Mens Avarice, like 
Whirlpools where ſome private Mens Money 
is ſunk without hopesof return ; like frightful 
Rocks, where ſuch as play are loſt, and daſht 
in pieces. The Rooks have continually their 
Emiſlaries abroad to learn who comes laden 
from the Country with the priceof an Eſtate 
lately fold ; who has got a Suit at Law which 
has brought him in a great Sum; who has 
been ſucceſsful at play ; what Heir has leapt 
into a large Inheritance ; what Officer will 
venture his whole Caſh on the turn of a Card. 
[Tis true 'tis a filthy raſcally Trade, and eve- 
ry one that deals with them are ſure to be 


| =. SF = 


cheated ; but 'tis a Trade, well known, very 
antient, and a long while practic'd by the 
Men we call Ganidlierd The Sign they ſet 


up at their Doors ſhould have this Inſcriprion, 
We cheat here in an honeſt way ; forl ſuppoſe the 
SS will 
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will not pretend to be unblameable. EY 
one knows that to enter, and loſe in theſe 
Houſes is the ſame thing, they have always 
Cullies enough ready rd their ſ{ubſiltence ; 
but theſe Tricks are out of my way, and *ts 
time to have done with *em. 

* How many thouſands have been ruin'd 
by Gaming, and yet you fay fooliſhly you 
can't live without it, what excuſe is this : 15 
there any violent and ſhameful paſſion which 
may not uſe the ſame Language ? Would we 
admit one to ſay, he can t live without Mur- 
ders, Rapes and Robberies? Is playing with- 
out bounds, without conſideration or inter- 
miſſion, to the total ruin of your Adverſary, 
whilſt you are tranſported with a lawleſs De- 
ſire of Gain, made outragious by Loffes, and 
waſted by Avarice, while you expoſe on a 
Card, or the Chance of a Dye, your own, 
your Wives, and your Childrens Fortune ; 1s 
this allowable 2 Is this a Sport to be admird, 
or what a Man ought to be diverted with 2? 
And yet are there not often worſe conſe- 
quences than theſe at Play? when puſhe on to 
a univerſal overthrow, you are obliged toſa- 
crifice your Cloaths, your Food, and the 
Proviſions of your Family for this unreafonable 
diverſion. 3 

Lallow no body to be a Knave, but I allow 
a Knave to be a Gameſter. I forbid it to a 
Man of Honour ; there is too much folly and 


iv -amibd in expoſing ones felt to a gceat 
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* There is but one affliction which is laſt- 


ing, and that is the loſs of an Eſtate ; Time 


which ſweetens all others ſharpens this: we 
feel it every momentduring the courſe of our 
Lives, while we are in want of the good 
things we loſt. 

* A Man who ſpends his Eſtate without 
marrying his Daughters, paying his Debts, 
or laying it out to advantage, may be well 
enough approv'd by every one but his Wife 
and Children. 

* This Palace, this Furniture, theſe Gar- 
dens, theie rare Water-works charm you, 
and force you to exclaim at firſt fghe on fo 
delicious a Houſe, and the extream felicity 
of him who pollefles it, Alas ! He is no more, 
he never livd to peaceably and agreeably as 
your ſelf. he never knew a ſerene day or a 
quiet night, he ſunk beneath the Debts he 
contracted in adorning thisStrufture with the 
Beauties which tranſport you ; his Creditors 
drove him away from it, he turn'd back the 
laſt time to give it the final view, he parted 
from it for ever, and dy'd in a Halter. 

* We ſee frequently in certain Families 
what we call the Caprice of Fortune : for a 
hundred years they are never talkt on, as if 
they were not in being, till Heaven at once 
opens it ſelf in their favour, and ſhowres down 
on 'em from all quarters Honours, Digniries, 
and Stations, and they ſwim in proſperity. 

Eumolpas,one of thoſe men that ne'r heard of 
their Grandfathers, had a Father who was 
elevated fo high, that every thing he deſired, 

during 
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during the courſe of a long life, if obtainable 
he polſeſt it ; Did this proceed from an emi- 
nent wit, or a profound capacity, either 
in the Father or the Son ? or was it only from 


opporrunity ? But Fortune at laſt ſmil'd on 


them no longer, ſhe went to ſport it elſe- 
where, and treated cheir Poſterity as ſhe did 
their Anceſtors. 

* What immediately cauſes the Ruin and 
Orverthrow of Men of the Long Robe and 
the Sword, is that their Profetlions alone, 
and not their Eſtates, govern their Expences. 

If you have forgot nothing towards ma- 
king your Fortune, how great was your La- 
bour? If the leaſt thing, how long your Re- 
pentance ? S 
 *Giton has a freſh complexion, a ſmooth 
face, a ſteady and reſolute look, large thoul- 
ders, a full creſt, a firm and deliberare ſtep ; 
he ſpeaks boldly, and muſt have every word 
repeated that is ſpoken to him, and is but: 
indifterently pleas d viit!:; any thing : he ex- 
tends his Handerchief, he puts it to his Noſe, 
he blows hard enough for all to hear him, he 
{pits about the Room, and ſneezcs aloud ; he 
ſleeps by day, he ſleeps by night ſoundly, he 
ſnores in company , he takes up more room 
than any one elſe in walking, or at Table ; 
he takes the Wall of his equals, he ſtops, they 
ſtop ; he goes forward, they go forward ; all 
are govern'd by his motions, he interrupts, 
he informs. Let him talk as long as he thinks 
fit, he is never interrupted, the Company is 
of his opinion, and his News is conſtantly the 

]. - trucl? ; 
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trueſt : If he ſits down you ſee him in an El- 
bow-chair, he croſſes his Legs, wrinkles his 
Brows, pulls his Hat over his Eyes, and will 
be ſeen by no body ; he raiſes himſclf after- 
wards, and diſcovers a proud and confident 
Forehead : He is merry, very laughable, im- 
patient, cholerick, a Libertine and a Politici- 
an ; he believes himſelf a great Wir and a 
great Genius, but 'tis certain he is Rich. 
Phedonhas hollowEyes,ared Face,a leanBody, 
and ameagre Look, his ſleep is little, and his 
flumbers light ; he isa great Dreamer, with the 
{enſe he has the air of a Blockhead, he for- 
gets ſpeaking what he knows, or talking of 
thoſe accidents with which he is acquainted ; 
when he ſometimes ſpeaks he is fooliſh 
and conciſe in his relations; he is never 
hearken'd to, ortaken notice of, He praiſes, 
he laughs at others jeſts, he is of their opini- 
ons ; he runs, he flyes to do 'em little {ervices ; 
he is a flatterer, complaiſant, buſy, myſte- 
rious in his affairs, ſuperſtirious, {crupulous, 
a Coward, and ſometimes a Lyar ; he ſteps 
light and ſoftly, he ſeems afraid to tread the 
ground, he walks with his Eyes downward, 
he dares not raiſe 'em on thoſe who pals by 
him ; he never makes one of a company for 
diſcourſing on affairs of general concern ; 
he puts himſelf behind him who ſpeaks, he 
ſteals away with what he has heard without 
being obſerv'd ; he uſes no place, he takes up 
no room, he pulls his Hat over his Eyes that 
he may not be ſeen, he folds and ſhuts 


himſelf up in his Cloak; there is no Street 
or 
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or Gallery ſo crouded or throngd but he 
tinds a way to ſneak thro without juſtling,and 
creeps along and no one perceives him; if * 
he 1s defir'd to fit, he puts himſelf on the 
brink of the Seat, he talks low in conver- 
ſation, and has a had accent ; however, he 
is free with the Public, angry with the Age, 
and but indifferently pleas'd with the Mini- 
ſtersand Miniſtry ; he ſeldom opens his mouth 
but to reply, he blows his Noſe under his 
Hat, he ſpits in his Handerchief, he gets inco 
a corner to ineeze, and the Company mult 
never know it, he cofts no body a compliment 
or a falutation. In ſhort he.isvery poor. 
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Of the City. 


| T Paris we mect as exactly without Ap- 
A pointment, as if it were ſome publick 
Aflignation ; we are punctualevery E- 
vening at the Park; and the Walks to ob- 
ſerve all Faces there, and to like none. 

We can't forbear even the Company of 
rhoſe Perſons whom we hate and deride. 

We wait for one another at theſe Meet- 
ings; and as we pals by are curious in exa- 
mining Coaches, Horſes, and Liveries, no- 
thing eſcapes our Eyes, which are in theſe 
caſes very nice and malicious. We reſped or 
diſdain the People we meet, according to the 
Greatneſs or Smallneſs of their Equipage. 

* Weall know the Long Bank which bor- 
ders the River Seize, on that ſide where ic 
receives the Marae at its entry into Paris, At 
the foot of this Bank the Men delight to 
bath themſelves during the Heats of the Dog- 
days; we can fee 'em at a little diſtance 
throw themſelves into the Water, and return 
out of it: And *tis obſervable, that the City- 
women never walk that way -rill this Seaſon 
comes, and when tis paft they go on rother 
ide of the Water. * In 
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* In theſe Places of general concourſe, 
where the Ladies aflemble only to ſhew their 
fine Silks, and reap the fruit of their Toi- 
lets, People don't walk with a Company 
for the Benefit of Converſation, but cou- 
ple together, to get a little Confidence, and 
be embolden'd againft - the common Re- 
Hedions that are made there. "They talk 
here, and fay nothing, or rather ta}k to be 
taken notice of by tuch as paſs by them, 
for whoſe fake they raife their Voices, 
cringe, bow negligently, and make ſeveral 
turns. 

* The Town is divided into ſeveral Socie- 
ties, which like ſo many little Republicks, 
have their particular Laws, Cuttoins, jargon 
and Jeſts ; and as long as they latft, chey will 
allow nothing to be well faid or done, which 
they had no hand in, and contemn thoſe who 
have not been initiated in their own My- 
fteries. A Man of Wit,who knows theWorld, 
and ventures to put himfelf amongſt them, 
tinds himfelf in a ſtrange Country, where 
he is ignorant of the Roads, Language, Man- 
ners and Cuftoms. He ices here a fort of 
People who fometimes make a Noite, ftome- 
times Whiſper, fometimes Laugh alond, and 
preſently fall again intoa doleful Silence. He 
loſes himſelf here, and can hardly rell how 
to put his words in any tolerable Order, or 
get himſelf to be heard. Here is always ſome 
orward Coxcomb, who with bad jeits, and 
wretched Buffoonry, makes himieif the He- 
ro of the Society. This Maa is the Director 
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The Charadlers, - or 


of the others Merriment, and they always 
laugh at his Jeſts before he breaks them. If 
at any time a Woman comes among(t them, 
who 1s not a Companion in their Pleaſures, 
the jolly Club refuſes to receive her, becauſe 
ſhe refuſes to laugh at what ſhe does not un- 
derſtand, and appears inſenſible at the Tri- 
fles which they would not be pleaſed with 
if they were not their own. They will nei- 
ther forgive her, her Speech, her Silence, 


her Shape, or her Complexion, her Dreſs, 


nor the manner of her coming in, or going 
out. The ſame Club however never lives 
two years ſucceſsfully ; in the fieſt there are 
always ſown thoſe Seeds of Diviſion which 
break it the next, by Quarrels about ſome 
Beauty, Difputes at Play, extravagant Feaſts, 
which though modeſt in the beginning, foon 
degenerate into Pyramids of Vidtuals, and 
coltly Banquets, to the utter overthrow of 
the Commonwealth. And thus in a hitle 
while chere is no more talk of this People, 
than of the laſt year's Flies. 

* In the City there is the greater Robe 
and the leis : The firſt of theſe revenge them- 
telves on the other, for the Contempt and 
ine Mortifications they meet with at Court. 
415 not eaſily known where the Greater end, 
or where the Leſs begin,there being a confide. 
rable body of thoſe who refuſe to be of the 
Second Order, and who conteſt even for 
rhe firſt : They will not always give place to 
:3e other : On the contrary, they endeavour 
ny their Gravity and Expence to equal 'em 

U1 
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in the Magiſtracy, and will not yield it 'em 
without difficulty, We hear 'em often ſay, 
thac the Noblenefs of their Employs, the In. 
dependency of their Profeflions, their Talent 
at ſpeaking, and their Perſonal Merit, bal- 
lance at leaſt the Paggs of Money which the 
Sons of the Farmers or Goldſmiths, paid for 
their Othices, 

* You are unwile to ſtudy in your Coach; 
or it may be to ſleepthere : Make haſte, take 
your Briefs and. your Papers, read. out, ſa- 
lute no' body, take bur little notice of your 
Clients, who are waiting on you to the 
Courts: They will believe you a Perion of 
the more. bulineſs. This Man, fay they, 
is laborious and indefatigable ; he reads, he 
works in the Street, and on the Road : Ob- 
ſerve the leaſt Attorney, he would be 
thought overladen with his Afoirs ; he wrin- 
kles his Forehead, ſtudies molt profoundly, 
as if he had ſomething to do, and pretends 
fo much buſineſs, that he can't find time for 
Eating and Drinking: He is feldom {een 2- 
bout his Houſe ; he vaniſhes preſently, and is 


loſt in the Darkneſs of his Cloſer ; he hides - 


nimfelf from the Publick, avoids the Thea- 
tres, \and never ſhews himſelf where there is 
danger of being diſcover'd, though with much 
ado he finds leiſure for the Gomeon:s, and the 
Dehamels. 

* There are a certain number of young 
Mapiſtrates, whom Pleature and good F- 
ſtates have aflociated to ſome of thoſe we 
call at Court, My little Maſters, They imi- 
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tate them in all their Actions, and carry 
themſelves much below the Gravity of their 
Robe. They believe themſelves diſpenc'd by 
their Age and their Fortune, from being dil- 
creet or moderate : They borrow from the 
Court what 1s worlt there, and appropriate to 
themſelves their Vanity, Luxury, Intempe- 
rance and Libertiniſm, as if all thoſe Vices 
belonged to 'em. They affe& a Character 
far diſtant from what they ought to maintain, 
and in the end,according to their deſires, they 
become, the true Copies of moſt Wicked 
Originals, 

** A Man of the Robe in the City, when 
he appears at Court, looks like another Per- 
ſon ; bur when he comes home, he reſumes 
the Manners, the Complexion, the Look 


and the Geſture, he left there. He is not fo 


honeſt, nor in ſo much confuſion. 

* 'The Criſpms join and' club together in 
their Families for the ſix Horſes which leng- 
then their Equipage, and with a ſwarm of 
Men in Liveries, for which each furniſhes 
his part, they triumph at the Park or at YVm- 
cenue, with as much Splendour- as a' new 
Bridegroom,or as Faſon,who has ruin'd himſelf 
by his Vanity, or Thraſon, who has diſpos'd 


of his Eſtate, and now ſets up for a For- 


Lune. 
* Thave heard talk of the Sarnions, the fame 


Name, the ſame Arms: The elder Houle ; 
The younger Houſe, and the youngeſt 
Branch 'of' the youngeſt Houſe : "The firit 


bear their Arms plain, the ſecond with a La- 
| bel. 
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bel, and the third with a Label Indented. 
They blazon the ſame Colours with the 
Bourbons and the fame Mettal, they carry as 
well as they, two and one: ?Tis true, they 
are not Flower de Luces, but they are ſatisfied, 
and perhaps believe in their Hearts, their 
Bearings as honourable. They have 'em in 
common with Perſons of the firſt Quality ; 
we ſee *em in their Windows, in their 

pels, on the Gates of their Caſtle, on the Pil- 
lars of their Seat of Juſtice, where many a 
Man is condemned to be hang'd, who oniy 
deſerv'd Baniſhment. You ſee *em on ther 
Moveables and Immoveables ; they are fown 
up and down on their Coaches, and their 
Liverics are as remarkable as their Arms. 
But to be plain, with the Sarnions, they ſhould 
have had a little Patience to have tarry'd nll 
the next Age, for in this their Folly appears 
too palpable, and in a few years thoſe who 
knew their Grand-father muſt follow him to 
the Grave: 'They are old, they can't live 
long, and who then would be able to ſay, 
There he kept his Stall, and ſold his Goods 
very dear. 

The Samions and the Criſpins had rather be 
thought extravagant than covetous: They 
tell you a long Story of a' Feaſt or Collation 
they made ar one time; the Money they 
loſt at Play at another, and are very angry 
at any one who they ſuppoſe have not had 
the fame ill Succeſs. They ſpeak in their 
myſterious Jargon of the Ladies of their Ac- 
quaintance ; they have ever athouſand ron 
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{ant things to tel! each other, and are always 
making new Diſcoveries, paſſing amongſt 
chemſelves for Men of very much Intrigue. 
One of 'em coming late from the Country, 
goes to Bed, gets up in the Morning, puts 
on his riding Accoutrements, adorns himfelf 
with Ribbons, ties back his Hair, takes his 
Fuzee, and paſſes for a Sports-man. He re- 
turns at night wet and weary, without find- 
ing the Game, tries again on the Morrow 
and in this manner aiſes every day in mil- 
ſing the Thrnuſhes and Partridges. 

Another of them with two or three Cou- 
ple of bad Dogs, takes a pride in telling one 
this is My Pack : When they are to hunt he is 
ſure to be inform'd of the place of Rendez- 
vous ; he is ready at the time appointed, and 
one of the firſt that begins the Chace ; he 
beats the Buſhes, has a Horn by his ſide, 
mingles himſelf with the Huntſman, and 
does not, like Menalippa, ſay, Where's the Pleaſure 
on't ? but i5 really tranſported: He is in ſhort, 
a meer Hippolitus, and forgets Pleadings and 
Declarations ; Menander, who ſaw him yelter- 
day on account of a Suit he had in his hands, 
to day does not know his Advocate ; but 


to morrow you may ſee him again at his 


Chamber , where he Judges in weight 
and cepital Caſes, encompaſs'd round with 
his Brethren, whom he informs that *twas 
not his Hounds which loſt the Stag, that he 
is hoarſe with hallowing after the Dogs, 
who were in a fault, and after the Hunter, 
who diſlodg?d him, and that he was in with 
| the 
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the Dogs at the Death of the Game. _ But 
the Clock ſtrikes, and he has no more time 
to talk of his Hounds, or the Fallow Deer : 
He muſt then to his Seat, where with the 
reſt, he is to adminiſter Juſtice. 

* How great is the Madnels of ſome par- 
ticular Men, who being poſleſt of great E- 
ſtates which their Fathers got for them by 


Trade and Induftry, form themſelves after 


the manner of Princes, have their Wardrobe, 
their Equipage, and by excefiive Expences, 
and ridiculous Statelineſs, provoke the Laugh- 


ter of the whole Town, which they awhile 


fancy is dazled with their Luſtre, ti!l they 
ruin themfelves in the end, with ſtriving 
to make themſelves ridiculous: Some of 'em 
have not had the advantage to fpread their 
Follies beyond the Street they hve in, or to 
be talkt of out of the Neighbourhood, 
which 1s alone the Theatre of their Vanity. 
We ſcarce know in the Ifle that Anadreus 
makes a figure, and ſcatters his Patrimony 
in the Maraji:, If it were at leaſt known in 
the City and Suburbs, perhaps amongſt fo 
great a number of Citizens, who are feldom 
in the right, there might one of them be 
miſtaken in his Extravagance, and tell a- 
broad that he is /4agnificent, or give an ac- 
count of the Banquets he made for Xantus 
and Ariſ#on,or the feaſts he gave Elemira; but 
he ruins himſelf obſcurely, and haſtens to 
Poverty for the fake of ewo or three Perſons, 
who have not the leaſt eſteem for him ; and 


though he rides at preſent un. a Coach, in fix 
months 
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months you'll ſee he will not have Meats 
enough left to go handfomly afoot. 

* Narciſſus riles in the Morning to lye 
down at Night, is ſix hours in his Dreſhng- 
roon, and as regular as the Ladies in going 
every day to Morning and Evening-Prayer. 
He ts good company, and ſerves to make 
a third man at Ombre. He fits four hours 
together at Aricia's, and loſes five or ſix Pi- 
ſtoles anight. He reads /exatly the Dmtch 
Gazzette, Barbiv's Novels, and the Mercure Ga- 
/ant, He has read Bergerac, Du Marets Leſcla- 
ches, and ſome ColleRtions of Poetry ; he 
walks with the Ladies in the Park or Mea- 
dows. He is religioufly punctual in his Viſits : 
He will do the fame to morrow, which he 
has done to day, and did yeſterday. Thus 
he lives, and in this manner he will die. 

* There is a Man, fay you, I have ſeen 
ſomewhere, and though I have forget where, 
I remember very well his Face. There are a 
great many others who do fo too ; and if 
poflible, T'll in this affift your Memory. Was 
it on the Drawbridge, or on the Baſtion, in 
the Park, or in a Box at the Play-houfe 2 
Was it at a Sermon, at a Ball, or at Ram- 
bouillets, or can you tell where you miſt him 2? 
Where is he not to be met with 2? Act a pub- 
Iick Execution, or Fireworks, he appears in 
a Balcony; if there is a magnificent Cayval- 
cade, you ſee him on a Scaffold ; if the King 
receives an Ambaſſador, he ſees the Procel- 
fon, affiſts at the Audience, ranges himſelf 
with the Maſters of the Ceremomes, and his 
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preſence is as eſſential at adminiſtring the 
Oaths to the Swiſs Allies, as that of the Lord- 
Chancellor or Plenipotentiaries. Is ts : 
Pidure that in the Almanacks reprefents iy. 
che People, and their Aflemblies. He 1s at 1 
every Hunting Match ; at every Review you * (4 
fee him on Horſeback amongſt the Officers ; $4. 
he has a great Paflion for War, 'Troops and 
- Militia, He has been as far as the Fort of 
Bernardi, to make a Campaign. Chanley 
underſtangs Marches, Facquier, Proviſions, Di 
| Actix theArtillery.He is the Spetator of their 
!} Profeflions, he has ſeen 'em all, and is grown 
| old with ſeeing. He does nothing that a 
* Manought todo; he knows nothing that a 
\ Manought to know. But he boaſts he has 
| A1cen every thing chat was to be ſeen, and 
now he ſhall die in Peace: Who then will 
like him inform us that the Park-Gates are * 
jhut, that the Meads are marſhy, and one _ 
can no longer walk there: Who will pro- : 
claim when there is a Conſort, where a good 
| Lecture, or a great Fair: Who will tell us 
| Beaumevielle is dead, that Rechois has a Cold, 


, * 
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| and cannot ſing this eight days ? Who will Fi 
| diſtinguiſh ſo well an Alderman by his Arms . 1 


* and Liveries? Who will acquaint us that 
Scapin bears the Flower de Luces ; or who, in 
ſhort, will be more edifying 2 Who will pro- | 
nounce with greater Vanity and Aﬀectation WS 
the Names and Titles of fome new dignify'd | 
Citizen, or be better furniſh'd with Ballads 1 
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The Charafters, or 
ly Miſcellanies? Who will ſing at their Tables a 


whole Dialogue of an Opera, or the Deeds of 


Roland in one of their Apartments 2 To con- 
clude, ſince there 1s in the City as well as elfe- 
where, a great many dull, lazy, ignorant, neg- 
ligent Blockheads, why ſhould we fo readily 
agree with them in every thing * 

* Theramenes Was rich, and had Merit ; he 


was afterwards an Heir, and had then more 


Riches, and a great deal more Merit. The 
Women of the City courted him for a Gal- 
lant, and their Daughters for a Husband. He 
here oppos'd himifelf to the Cap of Authori- 
ty, and there diſputed with the Knights and 
Gentlemen, who would force 'em from his 
Intereſts. A gay, a lively and witty young Man 
could not be more paſſionately lov'd, nor 
better receiv'd. His Chariot waited at their 
Doors, he centred with them into the Park ; 
every thing was free for him, to the entire 
Defeat of a thouſand Rivals. . How many 
hopeful Matches has he ruin'd? And how 
could he ſatisfy fo many People who were 
obliged ro make him account for his Actions ? 
He was not only the Terror of the Husbands, 
but the Dread of all ſuch as defir'd to be fo, 
and who expected from Marriage to make up 
their broken Fortunes. A Man ſo happy, 
and fo full of Money, ought to be baniſh'd 
from a well-govern'd City ; and the fair Sex 
ſhould be forbidden, on pain of Folly and In- 
dignity, to treat him better than if he were 
a Perſon who had nothing but Merit to com- 
mend him. 
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* The weakneſs of ſome City Women, in 
their wretched imitations of thoſe of the 
Court, is more ſcandalous than the courſeneſs 
of ordinary Women, and the rudeneſs of 
Villagers ; ſince to the Vices of both theſe,you 

; mult add Aﬀectation. | 
* Oh what a ſubtle invention *cis to make 
rich Preſents in your Courtſhip which are not 
paid for, but after Marriage are to be re- 
turn d. 

* Oh the advantageous and laudable pra- 
&ice, to ſpend on the ve, of your Marriage 


a third part of your Wife's Dowry. To be- 
! gin with impoveriſhing your ſelves by con- 
 A{ent, and when you have heapr up abun- 
dance of ſuperfluous things, -to take from the 


main ſtock to pay the Cabinet-maker and 
Uphollterer. \ 

* Oh what a handſom and. judicious cuſtom 
"ris for a Man, who preferring an impudent 
| Ceremony before Modeſty and Decency, to 
{ expoſe his Wife a whole night on a Bed as 
{ ona Theatre, where the lyes a ſpectacle for 
! the whole Town, friends or foes have the 
priviledge of viewing her in this poſture ill 
morning. There 1s nothing wanting to make 
this practice entirely whimlical and incre- 
dible, but to print it in a relation of Min- 
grelia. 

* *Tis a troubleſome and unprofitable way 
of living for perſons to be follicitous to come 
rogether, and impatiently bear a diſappoint- 
ment: yet when they are thus met to have 
nothing but trifles for their ee 

ar. 


50 


The Charafers, or 
and to ſay thoſe things alone which both 


' wereequally acquainted with, or are of no 


importance to know. To enter into a Cham- 
ber purely to go out ont, and to go out afrer 


dinner only to come home at night, very 


well fatisfy'd with ſeeing three or four Swiſſers 
in an afternoon; to have ſeen one Woman 
whom we dont know, and another whom 
we dont love. Whoever will rightly conſi- 
der the value of his time, and how far its 
lofs is irreparable, would mourn bitterly over 
fuch misfortunes. 

* They value themſelves in the City on 
their rude indifference for Ruraland Country 
affairs. They can ſcarce diſtinguiſh Liaſeed 
from Hemp, Wheat from Rye, and neither 
of 'em fromBarly. They content themſelves 
with eating and drinking, and putting on 
their cloaths : You muſt not talk to *em of 
Fallow Ground, Copſes, Vineſprigs , or 
After-graſs, if you deſign to be underſtoad ; 
they will not take it for their Mother 


- Fongue. To ſome of em you ſhould diſ- 


courſe of Weights, Scales, Books of Rates 
and Meaſures : to others of Appeals, Peti- 
tions, Decrces and Injundions, They pre- 
tend to know the world, and tho 'tis more 
ſafe and commendable, are ignorant of Na- 
cure, her Beginnings, Growths, Gifts, and 
Bounties. This Ignorance is frequently 
voluntary, and founded on the conceit they 
have of ther own Callings and Profeflions ; 
there is never a vile Pettifogger, who dreams 


and ſmoaks in the corner of his Study, with 
his 
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his head full of pernicious ſhifcs and litigious 
{luics, but prefers himſelf to the Husband- 
tan, who praiſes God, cultivates the Earth, 
lows in Seaſon, and gathers his rich Har- 
veſts. If at any time he, hears talk of the 
firſt Men, or the Patriarchs, of their Coun- 
try Lives and good order, he bleſſes himſelf 
that they could live in thoſe days without 
Officers and Commitlitoners, Preſidents or 
Sollicitors, and can't comprehend how they 
could then fubſiſt without Regiſters, or 
Courts of Judicature, Coffee-houſes, and 
O:rdinaries. 

* The Roman Emperors never triumph'd 
fo luxuriouſly, ſo commodiouſly, nor fo 
{ecurely over the Wind, the Rain, the Dirr, 
and the Sun, as the Citizens of Paris when 
they rattle in their Coaches from one end of 
the Town to the other : Whar difference alas ! 
1s there berween this cuſtom and that of 
their Anceſtors ? they never knew how to 
deprive themſelves of Neceſfaries, to get 
Superfluities ; their Houſes were never illu- 
minated with Wax Candles, which were on- 
ly to be ſeen at the Altar or the Lowwre ; they 
could warm themſelves by a little fire; they ne- 
ver roſe from a bad Dinner to get into a 
Coach, but were convinc'd that Men had 
Legs given em to walk on, and they us'd 
'em: In dry weather they kept themſelves 
clean, in wet they damnify*'d their Shoes 
and Stockings, and were as ready to croſs a 
ſtreet or a paſlage, asa Sportſman to skip over 


the plough'd Ground, or a Soldier to dirt: 
M himſelf 
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himſelf in the Trenches. They had not 
then invented to harneſs two Men and put 
'em toa Chair; there was then even Magi- 
{trates who walktto the Chambers of Juſtice 
and Courts of Inqueſts, with as good a grace 
as Auguſtus us'd to foot it to the Capitol. The 
Pewter and Braſs in thoſe days ſhone on their 
Shelves and Cupboards, the Copper and Iron 
in their Chimnies, whilſt the Silver and 
Gold lay fafe in their Cofterss Women 
were then ferv'd by Women, they had ſuch 
to do their Offices even in their Kitchens. 
The tine Names of Governor and Governante 
were unknown to our Forefathers ; they 
knew to whom the Children of greatPrinces 
were confided, but they divided the ſervice of 
: their Domeſticks with their Children, and 
were content to be themſelves their imme- 
diate Tutors. Every thing they did agreed 
with their circumſtances, their Expences 
were proportiond to their Receipt, their 
Liveries, their Equipages, their Houſhold 
Goods, their Tables, their City and Country 
Houſes, were all meaſur'd by their Revenues 
and their Condition. They had however 
thoſe outward diſtinions amongſt themſelves 
that *twas eaſy to diſtinguiſh the Wife of an 
Attorny from that of a Judge, and a Plebeian 
or Valet from a Gentleman. They were 
leſs ſtudious to ſpend or enlarge their Patri- 
mony than to keep it, they left it entire to 
their Heirs, and paſt from a moderate Life 
to a peaceable Death : there was no com-. 
plaint then, 'Jz @ hard Age, The Miſery s 
great 
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great, Money ſcarce. They had leſs than 
we have, and yet they had enough. Richec 
by thewr OEconomy and Modeſty than their 
Revenues or Demeſnes. To conclude, in 
former days they obſerv'd this Maxim, chat 
what is Splendor, Sumptuouſneſs and Magni- 
ficence in people of quality, is in private men 
Extravegance, Folly, and Impertinence. 
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Of the Court. 


IS in one ſenſe the moſt honourable 
Reproach we can lay on any Man, 
to ſay, he knows not the Coutt, for 
there is ſcarce a Vertue which we do not im- 
ply by giving him that Character. 

* A Man who frequents the Court, is ma- 
ſter of his Geſtures, his Looks and Complexi- 
on ; he is profound and inpenetrable. He 
difſembles when he does ill Offices, ſmiles on 
his Enemies, puts a conſtraint on his Natural 
Diſpoſition, diſguiſes his Paffions, acts againſt 
his Inclinations, ſpeaks againſt his Opinion : 
And after all, this great Refinedneſs is no- 


b 


WH thing more than the Vice we call Falſhood, 
1: WK which is ſometimes as unprofitable even for a 
HE Courtier, as Openneſs, Sincerity and Ver- 
"$37 Tue. 

; * 'The Court 1s like certain Colours which 


7 change their kind, and ſeem of different ſorts, 
according to the Lights they are expos'd 
in. 
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* The Man who leaves the Court for a 
minute, renounces it for ever: "The Courtier 
who ſaw him in the Morning, muſt ſee him 
at 


at Nig, to know him the next Day ; or in 
ſhort, to be known himſelf. 

* A Man muſt be content to ſeem little at 
Court; and let him be never ſo vain, tis 
impoſlible to prevent it, but his comfort is, 
the evil is common to all, and the great ones 
themſelves are but little when they appear 
there. 

* The Court appears afar off to the Coun- 
try, as an admirable thing ; but if we ap- 
proach it, its Beauties diminiſh, like a fair 
Proſpe& which we view at too little a di- 
{tance. 

* *T would be difficult for a great many 
Perſons to paſs their Lives inan Anti-chamber, 
a Court-yard, or a Stair-caſe. 

* The Court cannot give a Man content, 
but it hinders him from finding it eiſe- 
where. 

* *Tis fit a Gentleman ſhould make a trial 
of the Court ; but he will diſcover as ſoon 
as he enters there, that he is in a new World 
which 1s wholly unknown to him ; Where 
Politeneſs and Vice divide the Covernment, 
and where Good and Evil are coually uteful 
for his Advancement. 

* The Court is like a Marble Strufure, I 
mean tis compos d of Men very hard, buc 
very polite. 

* A great many P@vple go to Court only 
to come back again, and at heir return to be 
taken notice of by the Nobility of their Pro- 
vince, ar the Blhop of the Dioceſs. 
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* The Embroiderers and Confe@ioners, 


wou'd be ſaperfluous if we were moGeſt and 
temperate ; Courts would be Defrts, and 
Kings left alone if we were void of Vanity 
and Intereſt. Men are willing to be Slaves 
at Court, to Lord it in the Country. It 
ſeems as if they delivered out there by the 
Great, that proud, ſtately, and commanding 
Air, which our Rulers retail in their Pro- 
VINCES. | 

They do exactly what they ſee done be- 
fore them, and are the True Apes of Royalty. 

* There is nothing diſorders a Courtier 
more than the preſence of his Prince : We 
can then fcarce know him by his Features ; 
his Looks alter, and he appears perfectly con- 
temptible : The prouder and the haughtier 
he is, the more he is mortify'd, becauſe he 
is at the greater loſs, whilſt a civil and mo- 
deſt Man ſupports himſelf very well, having 
gothing to reform. 
_ * The Air of the Court 1s contagious, it 
takes at V *** * as the Norman Accent pre- 
vails at Rec and Falaiſe, we find it amongſt 
the Farriers, Controllers and Exciſemen. A 
Man with a very little Jhare of Wit, may 
make a great progreſs towards obtaining it. 
But cone of an elevated Genius and folid 
Worth, does not eſteem this fort of Accom- 
plyhment fo ne<c-'iary, as to employ much 
time in {tudying it; however, to be in the 
taſhion, he gets it without reflection, or put- 
ting himſelf to any pains towards acquiring 
If, 
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* N**** arrives at Court with a great 
noiſe, turns the People aſide, forces *em to 
make way, pats ſome, ſtrikes others, and 
tells his riame ; but they take breath awhile, 
and at laft oblige him to enter with the 
Croud. 

* There are at Court the Apparitions of 
bold and adventurous Men of a free and fa- 
miliar CharaQer, which they diſcover them- 
ſelves, affuring you their Cunning is prefera- 
ble to all others, and are truſted on their own 
Affirmations. In the mean while, they make 
their advantage of the publick Error, or the 
ove which Men have for Novelty : They 
break through the Croud, pet up to the ear 
of the Prince, with whom the Courtier ſees 
'em talking, and is glad tro be ſeen himſelf; 
being for this fo uſeful to the great ones, that 
they are allow'd, or ar leaft ſuffer d without 
Motleſtation. In a ſhort time they diſappear, 
at once rich and out of favour, and the Men 
who juſt came from being deceiv'd by them, 
are ready to be deceiv'd by others. 

* Here you will ſee ſome Men whoas they 
paſs by you, give you a light Salate, ſtretch 
out their Shoulders, and thruſt our their 
Breafis, like Women ask' you a Queſtion, 
and look another way, ſpeak in a high tone. 
and think themſelves above every onein their 
preſence. They ſtop, and the Company come 
about them : "They are the Preſidents of the 
Circle, have all the Diſcourſe, periiſting in 
their ridiculous and counterfeit Starelinefs, 
till there comes by a great Officer, whole pre- 
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The Charafters, or 


ſence throws 'em quickly down from theix 
affte&ted Elevation, and reduces 'em to their 
Native Condition, which is leſs wretched. _ 
* Courts cannot fſubſiſt without a certain 
ſort of Courtiers ; ſuch as can flatter,are com- 
plaifant, inſinuating, and devoted to the La- 
dies, Whoſe Pleaſures they manage, ſtudy 
their Weakneſles, and ſooth their Paſſions ; 
from them we receive all Modes and Faſhi- 
ons : They refine Luxury and Extravagance : 
They teach the Ladies to conſume immenſe 
Sums in Cloaths, Furnitures and Equipages : 
They wear nothing but what is rich and 
ſhining, and will not live in an old Palace 
unleſs it be new buiit and embelliſhe, They 
eat delicately, and with reflection, There 1s 
no Voluptuouſneſs but they are experienc d 
in. They owe their Fortunes to themſelves, 
and they keep it with the ſame addreſs as 
they rais'd it. Their Pride makes them ſcorn 
their Equals, they will have no converſe with 
them, and ſcarce give 'em common Civility. 
'{ 3cy ſpeak when every oneelfe is ſilent : En- 
cr boldly, and thruſt chemſetives into places 
where the greateſt Lords darc not be ſeen. 
Some Men who have liv'd long, have their 
Bodies cover'd with Wounds ; who have fine 
Employs, and high Dignities, can't ſhe w ſuch 
ablur'd Countenances and forward Faces. 
How many Men have the cars of the great- 
eſt Princes, are partakers in. their Pleaſures 
and Debauches, who never ſtir out of the 
Tower or Caſtle, and manage themielves 
chere as if they were at home, or amongſt 
| their 
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their own Domeſticks 2 They ſeem to mul- 
tiply themſelves in a thouſand places, and are 
always the firſt Faces tliat are ſeen by the 
new Comers to Court : They embrace, and 
are embrac'd ; laugh, talk loud, tell "Tales, 
are pleaſant, convenient, agreeable, rich, bur 
of no importance. 

_ * Would one not believe that Cir and 
Clitamder, are chargd with the whole con- 
cerns of the State, and that they are only ac- 
countable for 'em ? That one has at leaſt the 
Management of the Land Aitairs, and the o- 
ther the Maritime 2 Whoever ſhall pretend 
to reprelent them, may exprecis their Haſti- 
nels, Inquietude, Curiofity and Activity, but 
cannot paint their Motion ; we never ice 
em ſitting, never fix d or ſteady, hardly ever 
on the march ; they arc always FUnniR : 
They ask Queſtions runni:.z, ipeak running, 
and never ſtay for an Anſwer : They never 
go to, or Come irom any place ; they are 
always paſlins 2nd re-paſting, do not ftop em 


in their p. cipitate courſe, you will dil- 
mount *! .;; vachines; never enquire any 
thing 0: -:131},70r give *em tiine to breathe or 
remember ty have nothing to do, leit 


they ſtay wich you too long, and follow you 
at 1:{t where-cver you pleaſe to Icad them. 
They do not, like Zupirers Stars, pais about, 


_ and {:rround their Prince : But they go be- 


fore tim, and declare when he is comins : 


They ruſh in impetnouſly on 2 crowd of 


Courtiers, and all they meet with are jn dan- 
ger. "Tis their Profetlion to fee and be ſeen, 
| and 
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and they never go to bed without acquitting 
themſelves of an Employ ſo ſerious, and fo 


beneficial to the Commonwealth. T hey are 


in ſhort, acquainted with the riſe of all in- 
different Accidents, and know every thing at 
Court which one ought to be ignorant of, 
having all the neceffary Qualifications for a 
mean Advancement ; they are very brisk and 
quick-ſighted about any thing they think for 
their advantage, but in the main a little too 
bold, hglit, and inconſiderate. 

* A Courtier who has not a name good e- 
nough for his Quality, muſt hide himſelf un: 
der a better; but if 'tis one which he darcs 
own, he muſt then infinuate that his name 1s 
the moſt illuſtrious, and his Houfe the moſt 
ancient of all others; he ought to be de- 
ſcended from the Princes of Lorrain, the Ro- 
hans, the Chatillions, or the Montmerencies ; and 


if poſlible from the Princes of the Blood : He 


ſhould talk of nothing but Cardinals, Dukes 
and Firſt Miniſters: He muſt uſher his 
Grandfathers by Father and Mothers ſide, in- 
to all Diſcourſes, and place 'em amonegſt the 
Standard-bearers in the Cruſadoes : His Hall 
ſhould be adorn'd with Genealogies, Suppor- 
ters with Eſcutcheons of ſix Quarters : The 
Pictures of his Anceſtors, and their Allies ; 
he muſt value himſelf on their ancient Ca- 
{tles, the Seat of their Family, ſet out with 
Fanes, Towers and Battlements. He ſhould 
be always ſpeaking of his Race, his Branch, 
his Name, and his Arms: He muſt fay of him, 


He is no Gentleman ; of her, She is no Gentle- 
2007, 
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2vcnan., When any one happens to tell him, 
Hyacynthus has a great Portion left, he demands 
if he is a Gentleman : If Perſons laugh at his 
unſeaſonable Queſtions, he lets'em laugh on : 
If they tell him a Story, he permits em to 
continue ; but at the ſame time, acquaints 
them he goes after the Royal Family, and 
by dint of words will always be believ'd. 

* 'Tis a great Folly to carry the leaſt Vil- 
lenage to Court, to be in a place where one 
is ſure to be contemn'd for not being a Gen- 
tleman. 

* At Court we go to bed, and rife up on- 
ly for our Intereſt : '1is that which employs 
us Morning and Evening, Night and Day : 
'tis that which makes us think or tpeak, keeps 
us ſilent, or puts us on action : "£15 for this 
end we ſpeak to fome, and neglet others ; 
that we mount or defcend: By this rule we 
meaſure all our Cares, Complacency, E- 
iteem, Indifference or Contempt. Whatever 
progrels any Perſons make by Vertue towards 
Wiſdom and Moderation : The firft ambirti- 
ous Temptation carries em away with the 
moſt covetous, who are the moſt ambirious, 
and the moſt violent in their deſires. Can 
they ſtand ſtill when every one 15 on the 
march, and putting themlelves forward? Can 
they forbear following {uch as run before 
them 2 All Men believe they areaccountable 
to. themſelves for their Advancement, and 
making their Fortunes ; and he who has not 
rais'd it at Court, is enrag d that tus not aC- 
compliſh'd. He has not been taken notice 
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of perhaps, but will he leave it without ma- 
king an advantage by his abode there, or 
will he ſtill abide without favour or reward ? 
A Queſtion ſo crabbed and hard to be deci- 
ded, that an infinite number of Courtiers 
have grown old between ſaying yes or no, 
and have at laſt dy'd in ſuſpence. 

* 'There is nothing at Court ſo contemp- 
tible and unworthy, as a Man who can con- 
tribute nothing to our Welfare; I wonder 
how ſuch a Perfon dares appear there. 

* He who lees a Man far behind him, who 
was one of his own ſtanding and condition, 
who made his firſt appearance at Court at 


the ſame time with himſelf, believes there is 


ſome ſubſtantial Reaſons for his getting be- 
fore him, and that he ought to think better 


- of himſelf than of this, other Perſon who 


ſtopt by the way, forgetting what he thought 


of thoſe that went beyond him before his 


Advancement. 
* If he whois in favour makes advantage 


_ of it before 'tis too late: If he takes hold of 
the Good Wind that blows fair for him to 


make his way : If he gapes after all Vacan- 
cies, Poſts, Abbeys, and does but demand 
and receive : If he is ſtor'd with Penſi- 
ons, Grants and Survivances, you will then 
complain that every thing tempts him, that 
all is his own, his Friends or Creatures, and 
that'by the number of the various Favours 
beſtow'd on him, he has made a great many 
Mens Fortunes. In the mean time, what {ha!l 
he do to pleaſe you? Were I to judge leis by 
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your Talk, and more by the Courſe you 
would take in the fame place, 'tis to do exact- 
ly whar he has done alreadv. 

We blame thoſe who have made uſe of 
the Opportunities pur in their hands to raiſe 
their Fortunes, whilſt we deſpair by the 
Meannelſs of our own to be ever in the ſame 
Circumſtances, and to be exposd to ſuch a 
reproach, Bur if we arelike to ſucceed, we 
begin to think they have done leſs Injury than 
we imagin'd, and are more wary in condemn- 
ing them. 

* We mult never exagperate things, nor 
lay Crimes to the charge of the Courr, 
which are not there. We can attempt no- 
thing worſe againſt true Merit, than to hin- 
der it from being rewarded. We ſhall not 
always deſpiſe it when we can better diſcern 
it: "Though 'tis indeed at Court where 'tis 
moſt neglected, and where they do nothing, 
or very little, for thoſe whom they very 
much eſteem. 

* 'Tis rare if amongſt all the Inſtruments 
a Man uſes in the Structure of his Fortune ar 
Court, ſome of 'em don't mifcarity. One of 
my Friends, who promis'd to ipeak for me, 
ſays not a word ; another ſpezks very faintly, 
a third miſtakes my Intereſt and his own 
Intentions, and does me more barm than 
200d. One wants the Will, another the 
Wiſdom and Cunning ; neither of them 
would take pleaſure enough in ſeeing me 
happy to contribute with all their Might to- 


wards making me ſo. Every one remembers 
: what 
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The Charafters, or 


what his Eſtabliſhment coſt him, and the 
heips that clear'd the way to his Settlement. 
And we ſhould be always for juſtifying the 
Services we receive from ſome Men, by thoſe 
which on the like occaſions we render to 0- 
thers, if *twas not our chief and only care af- 
cer our Fortunes are made to think of our 
{clves. 

* Courtiers never employ their Wit, Ad- 
dreſs or Policy to ſerve their Friends, when 
they deſire it ; but only to find out Evaſions 
and Pretences, that :tis not in their power, 
and by that think themſelves acquitted 0:1 
their fide from all the Duties of Friendſhip 
and Gratitude. 

- People at Court are unwilling to make uſe 
of others who offer ro aftiſt them ; and judg- 
ing every body by themſelves, expe no one 
will pretend to any Services from them, and 
that they are by this means excusd for refu- 
ſing their Afliſtance. A ſoft and polite way 
of denying their Credit, Offices and Media- 
tion touch as may need them. _ 

* How many Men almoſt ſtifle you with 
their Careſles, in private pretend to love and 
eſteem you, and yet are perplex'd when the 
meet you in publick. Ar the Levee or Maſe, 
they turn away their Eyes from you, and do 
all they can to avoid you. There is but a 
{mall number of Courtiers whoſe Greatneſs 
of Soul, or Confidence in themſelves, quali- 
fy them to do Juſtice to a Man of Merit, who 
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* I fee a Man ſurrounded and follow'd, 
but he 1s in Office; znother whom every one 
courts, bnt he is in Favour : One is embrac d 
and careſt even by Perſons of the Firit rank, 
but he 1s rich ; another is gaz'd and pointed 
at, but he is learned and eloquent : I per- 
ceive one whom no body miles faluting, but 
he 15 a Knave. I would be a Man who would 
be always good, who would be nothing more, 
and who is at all times willing to give an ac- 
count of his Actions. 

* Vhen a Man is advancd to a new Polt, 
we break in upon hun like an Inundation 
with our Praifes. The Court and Chappel 
are full of them: The Stair-cafe, the Hall, 
the Gallery, and the Withdrawing Rocm, 
relound with his Elogies, He gets preſently 
out of ſight, and mounts fo high we can hard- 
ly keep him in view. There are not two 
difterent Voices in forming his Character ; 
Envy and Jealouſy ſpeak now like Flattery : 
Every one 1s carry d away by the torrent 
which forces 'em to ſay fometimes what they 
think, and ſometimes what they do not be- 
lieve,and often to commend a Man of whom 
they have no knowledge. If he has a little 
Wit, Merit or Valour, he is in an inftant a 
Geniusof the firſt Size, a Hero, a Demi-God ; 
he is ſo much flatter'd in the Pictures that are 
made for him, that were he to be ſet by ei- 
ther of them, he would appear deform'd. 
"Tis. impoflible for him to countenance thoſe 
things which Baſeneſs and Compiaiſance 


would tempt him to. He even bluſhes at his 
own 
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own Reputation; But let him ſtagger never 
{o little in the poſt ro which he was advanc'd, 
the World eaſily change their Opinion, and 
he entirely loſes his credit. The Machines 
which lifted' him ſo high by Applauſe and 
Encomiums, were built fo as to throw him 
down into extreameſt contempt : And there 
are none then who difdain him more, are 
ſharper in their Cenſures, and fay worſe 
things of him than thoſe who were moſt furi- 
ous in their Praiſes when his Fortune {mild on 
him. 

* Ir may befſaid with reaſon of an eminent 
and delicate Poſt, that 'ris got with more caſe 
than 'tis maintain d. 

* We ſce agreat many Men fall from a high 
Fortune, by the ſame Defects which rais'd 
them. | 

* At Court they ſpeak well of a Man for 
ewo reaſons : The firlt that he may know they 
have commended him, and the ſecond that he 
may do them the ſame favour. 

> ”I'is as dangerous at Court to make any 
Advances, as 'tis troubleſome to be preven- 
ed. | 

If a Man does not know the Face or Name 
of a Perſon, tis a good ſubjed for a great 
many Men to laugh art, or deſpiſe him. They 
ask you if ſucha one is not Rouſſeau, Fabry, or 
La Couture, and would not for a world be una- 
ble to diſtinguiſh them. 

* A certain Perſon told me ſo many ill 
things of another, and I ſaw ſo few in him, 
that I began to ſuſpe& his Merit would never 
do any one an Injury, if] $-You 
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 * You are an honeſt Man, and do not 
make it your buſineſs neitherto pleaſe nordif- 
pleaſe the Favourites ; only are loyal to your 
| Maſter, and true to your Duty ; yet let me 
 rell you after all, you are a loſt Man. . ..l 
; * None ate impudent by choice, but by 
Conſtitution ; 7tis a Vice to be ſo, but 'as 
natural. He who is not born fo, 1s modett ; 
and *tis not eaſy to go from this Extremity ; 
to the other, though 'twould be for his ad- 
vantage to learn this Leſſon, Be impudent 
and ſucceed ; A bad Imitation will not profit 
him, he will by this means be quickly baf- 
fled ; A Man ought to have at leaſt at Courc 
a real and native Impudence to be ſucceſsful. 
 * We ſeek, we are buſy, we intrigue, we 
rorment our ſelves, we demand, are refus'd, 
we demand again, and obtain. But 1s there 
any one will tell me he got_any thing with- 
out asking at a time when he.thought no- 
thing of the matter, or was thinking of ſome- , 
thing elſe ? "Tis an old Pretence, an innocent 
Deceit,. yet now a-days ſo little ſpecious that 
' nobody will be deceiv.d by it. 
| * A Man ſets up for an eminent Station, 
PrEPAres his Machines, takes the right mea- 
ures, and to be well ſerv'd, ſome pull a little 
back whilſt ochers puſh . apace forward : The 
Snare at laſt laid, and the Mine ready to 
play, the Candidate withdraws from Court, 
Who dar'd ſuſpe that A4rremon thought to get 
himſelf into ff fine.a Poſt, when they took 


him from his Lands or his Government, to 
{cttle him int? A courſe Artifice, and com- 
N mon 


['j 178 The Charafters, or * | 
oh mon Policy, which the Courtiers have ſo : 
Tis often made uſe of, that if I would change ! 
itt. the whole merhod of our Publick Manage- 
[4.6 ment, and ſpare my Ambition, I would ſet 
[14 my ſelf before the eye of my Prince, and re- 
49 ceive from his own hand the Favours I 
£1 Thould acquire otherwiſe with ſo much Ap- 
wt» plication. Men are not willing we ſhould 
-WI8 diſcover the Proſpects they have of their Ad- 
ys vancement, nor find out that they think of 
Is the Dignity they aim at; perſwading them- 
"bs ſelves, if they don't obtain it 'tis a ſhame to 
T3 be refus'd, and if they do 'tis greater Glory 
yp 4 to be thought worthy by him that gives it 
148 them, than to ſhew they think themfelves |! 
WA: worthy by their Intrigues and Cabals. Thus | 
iy they would at once appear adorn d with Dig- | 
qv; nity and Modeſty, 
jb hich is the greater ſhame to be refus'd a | 
Til Poſt that we deſerve, or to be put into one | 
1's » Wedo not deſerve ? 7 
1*F "Tis much more difficult to be worthy of a 
Tt: place at Court, than 'tis hard to get one. | 
4 A Man had better ask himſelf for what did | 
Ft he obtain ſucha Poſt,than why was it refus'd 2 
27 A Perſon preſents himſelf as fit for a place | 
|! * in the City, he ſtands for one in the Acade- 
$i my, or petitions for a Conſulſhip, he would | 
gt \ have little reaſon to labour the firſt years of 
Fhy his Life to render himſeif capable of a great | 
* Employ, if he were to demand it without 
Wot +. Myſtery and Cabal, but openly and with 
1 | 3 Confidence to ſerve his Country, his Prince, | 
84 and the Common-wealth, | 
1 
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Manuers of the Ape. 
. T never faw a Courtier tro whom: a Prince 
has given a good Government, a fine Poſt, 
or a large Penſion, who by Vanity, or to 
ſhew his Diſ-interelt, has not ſaid he was leſs 
pleas*'d with the Gift than the Manner with 
which twas given him. However, there is no- 
thing on't certain and indubitabie,bur that he 
ſays1t. i 
_ *Tis clowniſh to give with a bad Grace, *Tis 
hard and difficult to:give with a Smile : There 
are many Menwho refuſe more handfomly 
than others know how to give ; and fome 
who make us pray ſolong, give {o coldly, and 
accompany it with a manner, which forces 
from us fuch diſagreeable Conditions, that 
the greateſt favour they could do us, is to 
diſpence with us from receiving it. 

* Some there arc at Court who are fo co- 
retous that they will put on any ſnape to 
promote their Intereſt. Governments, Com- 
mands, Benefices, every thing agrees with 


them. They adjuſt themſelves fo well that 


they become qualified for all forts ot Favours. 
They are amphibuous Creatures, living by 
the Church and by the Sword, and are dex- 
trous enough to join the long Robe to both of 
'em. If you ask who theſe Men are, they are 


thoſe who .receive and envy every one to 


whom any.thing is given. 

* Menophilas barrows his Manners from one 
Profeſſion, his Habit from another ; he masks 
himſelf every year, though his Face is diſco- 
yer'd.. He appears at Court, ,in the City, and 
ellawhere, always unger a certdin; name, ng 
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the ſame diſguiſe. We find him out, and on- 
ly know what he 1s by his countenance. 

* There is a great and beaten road in the 
way to Dignity and Honour, and there is a 
bye path which is much the ſhorteſt. 


* We run to ſee Malefactors, we ſtare 


'em in the face, we make Lanes for 'em 
to paſs by, we croud to Windows on pur- 


LO 


poſe to obſerve the Features, Looks, and 


Behaviour of acondemn'd Man : Who knows 
he is going to die ? An odious, vain, and in- 
humane Curiolity. If Men were wile, the 
places of Execution weuld be abandon'd, and 
'ewould be an eſtabliſh'd Maxim, That is 
ignominious to fee ſuch Sights. If you are 
{o very curious, exerciſe your Curioſity on a 


noble Subje&t. Behold the happy Man, con- 
template him in the day of his Advancement 
to a new Station, when he 1s receiving his 
congratulations, read in his Eyes an atf- 
feted Calm and feignd Modeſty. Obſerve 
how much he is centented and pleas'd with 
himſelf ; what Serenity the Accompliſhment 
of his Deſires ſpreads over his Heart and 


 Countenance: How he thinks now of 


nothing more than Health and Long-life. 
How at laſt his Joy burſts forth, and can be 
no longer diſſembled : How he bends be- 
neath the weight of his own Honour: What 
a ſerious and negligent Air he preſerves 
for fuch as are not now his Equals: He 
makes 'em no Anſwers ; he turns away his 
Head, and ſeems not to fee them : The Em- 


hraces and Cargſlys of rhe Great ones, whonr 


he 
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he views now no more at a diſtance, begin 
to oftend him. He ſtudies how to diſappoint 

and puzzle them in their Aﬀairs, and it looks 

already like a Court of Alienation : You 

would be happy, and you defire favour, which 

is then the very thing you ſhould avoid. 

| * A Man when once got into a place, 

makes no uſe of his Reaſon or Underſtand- 

* ing, to guide him in his Duty and Conduct 

! towards others: He borrows his meaſures 
” from his Quality and Station, and thence 

takes his Forgetfulneſs, Pride, Arrogance, 
Stubbornneſs and Ingratitude. 

* There muſt be Knaves at Court : The 
Great Men muſt have 'em always at hand. 
Thoſe who are beſt inclin'd cannot be with- 
out them: "Is a very nice thing to know 
when to ſet 'em at work. At certain Times 
' and Seaſons others can't do the buſineſs. 
\ Honour Vertue, Conſcience, are reſpe&ible 
' * Qualities, but frequently unprofitable, and 
ſometimes you can hardly tell me what an 
honeſt Man is good for. 

* The Minority of a Prince makes abun- 
dance of good Fortunes. 

* Timantes 1s {till the ſame, and loſing no- 
thing of that Merit which ar firſt got him Re- 
putation and Rewards, he would not grow 
leſs in the favour of the Courtiers : But they 
are weary of eſteeming him ; they ſalute him 
| - coldly, they forbear ſmiling on him, they no 
| more join with him, they neither embrace 

him, nor take him into a corner to talk my- 

ſteriouſly of trivial and indifferent things ; 
| N 2: they 
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they have tn ſhort nothing to ſay to him, he 


wants a new Penſion or Poſt to diſtinguiſh 
him, and revive his Vertues, almoſt dead in 
their Memories, and to refreſh their Idea of 
him which is ſtrangely decaying. They make 
hm the fame he was in the beginning, or but 
little better. | | 

* How many Friends, how many Rela- 
tions, are born to. a new Miniſter in one 


night ? Some value themſelves on their for- - 


mer Acquaintance, their being fellow Colle- 
21ates or Neighbours ; others turn over their 
Genealogy, going back to their Great Great 


Grandfathers, raking %em together by Father 


and Mothers fide. One holds fuch Lands of 
him, and another is very willing to be his 
Tenant. A third cries very readily, 'Tis my 
Friend, I am very glad at his Promotion, I ought 
70 take part int, he is my near Kinſman. Vain 
Men ! True votaries of Fortune ! Inconfide- 
rate Courtiers! Did you talk thus eight days 
ago ? Is he-ſince hecome an honeſter Man, 
or more deſerving of the Favours his Prince 
has conferr'd on him ? Or did you want this, 
Circumſtance to know him better ? 

* What Comforts and Supports me againſt 
the lictle Slights I ſuffer ſometimes from my 
Betters and -my Equals, is what I fay to my 
ſelf. Theſe Men don't deſpiſe me ; *tis my 
Fortune, and they have reaſon, it being ve- 
ry little : They would without” doubt adore 
me if I werea Miniſter ; were I ſuddenly to 

2 advanc'd, they would with much fore- 
fight tell me they ſaw I was deſign'd Fort, 
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be civil before-hand, and ſalute me. 

He who ſays, I dind yeſterday at Tibwr's, 
Tſup with him to night, and repeats it very 
often ; who ſhuffles in the name of Plancas on 
the leaft occaſions, and' ſays Plancas askt me, 
I told Plancas ; even this man, ſhou'd he in 
that very moment underſtand Pl/ancus was 
ſnatcht away by an extraordinary death , 
wou'd hold up his hands, gather the people 
in the Porches and Piazza s, accuſe the dead, 
rail at his conduct, blacken his adminiſtrati- 
on, deny him the knowledge of thole little 
things, which the Publick allow'd him to 
be Maſter of, and not vouchſafe him a happy 
Memory ; refuſe him the Encomium of a 
Sober, Laborious Perſon, and not do him the 
honour to believe him, amongſt all the Ene- 
mies of the Empire, one who had Senſe e- 
nough to prejudice it. 

"Tis a pleaſant fight for a man of merir 
to fee the ſame place at a publick ſhew, 
or an aſſembly, which was refus d him, gi- 
ven before his face to one who has not eyes 
to fee, nor ears to hear, nor fenfe to make a 


Judgment ; who has nothing to recommend 


him but a few Liveries, which he has bor- 
rowed only for that day. 

* Theodotus wears a Grave Habit, and Co- 
mical Countenance, like a man making his 
entry upon a Stage. His Voice, his Pace, 
his Carriage, his Poſture, agree with his 
Countenance. He is Wife, Cunning, Amo- 
rous, and very Politick ; he comes up to you, 
and whitpers you in the Ear, Tis fme Weather, 
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tis a great Thaw : if he has not great Qualifi- 
cations, he has all the little ones, even thoſe 
which only become a young Coxcomb. 
Imagine the application of a Child, building 
a Caſtle of Cards, or making a Butterfly , 'tis 
like Theodotwus in his affairs of no conſequence, 
and good for nothing but to keep him in mo- 
tion ; however he treats them ſeriouſly, as if 
they were concerns of Importance : He walks 
hard, is buſie and ſucceſsful ; he takes breath 
and repoſes himſelf, and *tis hut reaſonable, 
for it puts him to a. great deal of trouble. 
There are ſome people who are beſotred to 
the favour of great men, they think on't all 
day, and ſtudy on't all night ; are always 
running up and down ſtairs in a Miniſters 
apartment, going in or coming out of an 
Antichamber : Whatever they pretend, they 
have nothing to ſay tohim ; they ſpeak once 
or twice, and are content that they have ſpo- 
ken : If you preſs or croud 'em, they are of-- 
fended at your pride, arrogance and pre- 
{ſumption ; ſpeak to em, they ſhall make you 


. no anſwer ; they know you not, their eyes 


are dazled, and their minds alienated ; Tr 
belongs to their Relations to take care of 
them, and lock them up, leſt their folly in 
time ſhou'd grow to madneſs, and the world 
be no longer- able to endure them. Theodo- 
#s has a ſoft way with him, he paſſionately 
loves to be in favour; but his paſkon 15 mote 
private, he pays it his vows in fſgcret, there 


he cultivates it, and keeps it a Myſtery: He 


is ever on-the watch to diſcover what Foot- 
18 TOS: row.” | . 11} = man 
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man has occaſion of his Inrereſt, for them he 
lacrifices merit, alliances, friendſhip, engage: 
ments and gratitude. If the place of a Ceſſimi 
were vacant, /and the Swiſs or Paſtilion of a 
Favourite advisd him to demand it , he 
would aſliſt them in their pretences, and 


judge them worthy of the place ; he would 
think ' 'em capable to make Obſervations , 


Calculations, Paralyes and Paralaxies. If 
you enquire concerning Theodotus , if he is 
an Author or a Plagiary, an Original or a 
Copyer, I muſt give you his Works, and bid 
you read and judge them : But whether he is 
a Devotee or a Courtier, who could ſuppoſe 
it from che Picture I have made : I ſhould 
declare with more aſſurance what his Stars 
deſign him for: Hear , O Theodotzs , I have 
calculated your Nativity, your advancement 
will be very ſudden, be no more ſolicitous 
about it, print no more of your Writings, the 
Publick demands Quarter. 

* There is a Country where their Joys are 
viſible, but falſe ; . and their Griefs hidden, 
but real, Who would imagine that the rap- 
tures at the Opera, the Claps and Lentanos 
at Moliers Comedies and Harlequin's Farces, 
theFeaſts,Chaces, Balls and Banquets which we 
hear,of, cover'd fo many inquietudes, ſo many 
cares and different Intereſts, ſo many hopes 
and fears, ſo many lively paſſions, and ſeri- 


Qus buſineſſes. 
* The Court life is a ſerious melancholy 


zame, whoever applys himſelf to it muſt range 
his Pieces, order his movements, have a de- 
= AR ſign, 
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ſign follow it, thwart his Adverſaries, ven* 
ture ſometimes and play capriciouſly ; yet 
after 4ll his meaſures and contrivances, they 
will often be ineffectual, When he thought 
he had manag'd his Men well, and was in a 
fair way to ſucceed, one more cunning or 
more happy gets the Game. | 

* The Wheels, the Springs, the Move- 
ments of a Watch are hidden, nothing ap- *! 
pears but its Hand, which infenſibly goes 2: 
forward and finiſhes its Circuit. The true | 
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image of a Courtier, who, after having |. 

one a great way about , comes at laſt ! 

nds co the ſame point from whence | 

he ſet out. | 

: * Two thirds of a man's Life is loſt in | 


Childhood and Doatage ; why then ſhould || 
I perplex my ſelf fo much for what remains ? | 
The molt ſhiningFortune deſerves neither the 
tormentT put my felf to,nor the meanneffes I 
muſt be guilty of, nor the humiliations nor 
ſhame which Iam forced to endure to acquire 
it. Thirty years will deſtroy thoſe mighty Co- 
loſſes, that raiſe themſelves ſo high above our 
Heads, and reach almoſt out of our Sight. 
[ who am fo little a thing, and thofe from 
whom I expe&t my Greatneſs muſt in a thort 
time diſappear. The beſt of all good things, 
if there is any thing good in this world, 1s a 
ſoft repoſe, and quiet retreat, free from want 
and dependances. AM... .. was of this opt- 
nion in his difgrace, and forgot it in his pro- 
{ſperity. BE 
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* A Nobleman who reſides at home in his 
own Province lives free, but without pro- 
tetion : If he lives at Court he is Protected, 
I is then a Slave, which makes amends 

or t. 

* Xanthippus, in the corner of his Province, 
under an old roof, in an old bed, dreamt 
one night that he ſaw his Prince, that he 
ſpoke to him, and felt an extreme joy : When 
he awoke he was melancholy, told his dream, 
and fard, What ftrange Chimzra's a man 
may have in his fleep ! gy liv'd a while 
after this, went to Court, faw the Prince, 
ſpoke to him, and went farther than his 
dream, he was made a Favourite. 

* No body is more a Slave than an afftduous 
Courtier, unleſs it be a Courtier more afti- 
duous. 

* A Slave has but one Maſter, an ambitious 
Man a great many , all thofe who are 
uſeful} to him in making his fortune. 

* A thoufand men who are fcarce known 
croud every day to be feen by their Prince, 
who can'tfee a thouſand at a time ; and if he 
ſees none to day but thoſe he faw yeſterday, 
and will fee to morrow, how many will be 
unhappy. | 

* Of all thoſe who crowd about Great 
men, and make cheir court to 'em, a few ho- 
nour 'em in their hearts, a'greater number 
ſeek 'em out of Ambition or Intereft, but the 
greateſt of all through a ridiculous vanity, or 
a fooliſh impatience, to make themfetves 
r0 be taken notice of, 

£3 * There 
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"'* There are certain Families, that by tl 
Laws of the World, which we call Decency, 
ought to be irreconciieable ; but they now 
find ways to re-unite themſelves, and when 
Religion has broken 'em to pieces, Intereſt 
without mich ado joyns 'em together. 

* T have heard talk of a Country, where 
the old men are Gallant, Polite and Civil : 
the young men, on the contrary, Stubborn, 
Wild, without either manners or civi- 
lity : They are free from Paflion for Women 
in the Age when others begin to feel it, and 
prefer Feaſts, Vidtuals, and ridiculous amours 
before *em: Amongſt theſe people he is ſober 
who is never drunk with any thing but Wine, 
and the too frequent uſe of this bad cuſtom 
has render d them ſtupid : They endeavour to 
quicken their taſte, already extinguiſh d by 
Brandy, or other ſtrong Liquors, and no- 
thing will debauch 'em at laſt but Aqua Fortis. 
The Women of this Country haſten the de- 
cay of their Beauty, by their Arrtifices to pre- 
ſerveit: They paint their Cheeks, Eye-brows 
and Shoulders, which they lay open, with 
their Breaſts, Arms and Ears, as if they were 
afraid to hide thoſe places which they think 
will pleaſe, and never think they ſhew enough 
of 'em. The Phyſiognomies of the people of 
the Country are not at all neat, but confus'd 
and embarraſs'd; with a bundle of ſtrange. 
Hair, which they prefer before their natural ; 
with this they weave ſomething to cover their 
Heads, which deſcends down half way their 
bodies, hides their features, and hinders 'em 


trom 
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from knowing men by their faces. This 
Nation has beſides this their God and their 
King. The Grandees go every day at a Cer- 
tain hour to a Temple they call a Church, 
at the upper end of the Temple there ſtands 
an Altar conſecrated to their God, where 
the Preacher celebrates the Myſteries which 
they call holy, ſacred and dreadful. The 
Great men make a vaſt circle at the foot of 
the Altar, ſtanding with their backs turn d 
to the Preacher and the Holy Myſteries, and 
their faces erected towards their King, who 
is ſeen on his Knees upon a Throne, to whom 
they ſeem to apply all their hearts and all 
their devotion; We ſee inthis cuſtom a new 
fort of ſubordination, for the people appear 
- adoring their Prince, and their Prince ado- 
ring God. The Inhabitants of this Region 
are call'd..... Tis ſome forty eight degrees 
in Longitude, and more than eleven hundred 
leagues from the . . . . Seas. 

* Whoever will conſider that the preſence 
of a King is the whole Happineſs of a Cour- 
tier, that he buſies himſelf, and is fatisfy'd 
during the whole courſe of his life to ſee ard 
be ſeen by him, will a little comprehend how 
the Beatifick viſion can make all the glory 


and felicity of the Saints. 
* The Great Lords are full of reſpec for 


their Princes, 'tis their buſineſs : They have 
alſo their Inferiours. The little Courtiers 
eaſe themſelves of theſe Duties, make *em 
familiar, and live like men who have no ecx- 


amples to ſbew to any one, 
* What 
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* What is there wanting to make our Youth 
perfect ? It has capacity and knowledge, ar 
leaſt if it does not know ſo much as a man 
may , 'tis always contented with what it 
does. | 
 *® Poor deceiv'd Creatures ! a great man 
ſaid of your friend 7imagenes he is a Fool; I 
would not have you ſay he is a man of Wit, 
but do us the favour to think that he is-not a 
Blockhead. "OS 
 * *Tis ſaid alſo that Iphicrates is a Coward ; 
you have ſeen him do a brave Action, hold 
your tongues, Pl diſpence with your pub- 
liſhing it, provided that after what a Prince 
has ſaid of him you wall ſtill remember that 
you ſaw:him do it. 

* There are very few who know how to 
ſpeak to their Prince; in this all the pru- 
dence and skill of the Courtier terminates : 
a word may eſcape which ſtrikes his ears, 
takes root in his memory, and ſometimes 
reaches his heart : All his care and addreſs 
will be too little to weaken its remembrance; 
to explain his meaningſerves only to engrave 
it the deeper there, and enforce it the more : 


If he has talk'd againſt no body but himſelf, 


_ as this misfortune is not very common, o it 


may cure him of his levity, by making him 
{mart for't, and inſtrud& him by this fault to 
know better hereafter. But if 'tis againſt a- - 
nother, how great is his Shame ! how much 
his Repentance! There. it no better rule a- 
gainſt this dangerous inconvenience, than to 
talk of others to our Soyeraign, of _ per- 

oNs, 
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ſons, their actions, works, manners or Con- 
duct, with the ſame care, precaution and 
management, that we talk of our ſelves. 

* You know a man who breaks a Jeſt well, 
a wretched Character, I would tell him fo, 
if he had not heard it before : Thoſe who 
Injure the reputation or fortune of another 
for the ſake of a Jeſt, deſerve an infamous 
puniſhment: That has not been faid already, 
and I dare fay it. 

* There are certain names and phraſes in 
the World which we lay up as ina Magazine, 
and take them thence ro uſe them as we have 


I90 


occaſion in :converfation: Tho they are of- 


ten ſpoken withont any affection, and heard 


without thanks: Yet we muſt not be unpro- 


vided with 'em. They are at leaſt the Image 
of the beſt thing in the world, which is 
Friendihip, and ſmce men can't depend oh 
one another for the reality, they feem t6 
agree amongit themſelves to be contented 
with its appearances. 

* With five or ſix terms of art, and ſe}dom 
more, we ſet up for Maſters in Muſick , 
Painting, Building, and Good Cheat : We 
fancy prefently we have more pleafire than 
others, in hearing, feeing, or- eating : Ws 
impoſe it on ſuch as are like ns, aftd ate fo 
cunning to deceive our ſelves, 
 * The Court is. never deftitute of a fort 6f 
people, with whom fathion, politeneſs and 
fortune, ſerve inſtead of ſenſe, and 
the place of merit : They think: they are too 
good for converfation, and the world arc ve- 
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find he is but indifferently politick. 


The Charalers, or 

ry well pleas'd with their indifference. They 
would have us believe 'em perſons of ſome 
importance; by their long affected filence, 
which is never broken but for a few mono- 
lyllables : They are ridiculous in their mein, 
their voices, their geſtures 'and ſmiles : Their 
underſtandings, if I may venture to expreſs 
my felf, are not two inches deep, fathom 
'em you will ſoon find the Mud and the Gra- 
vel. 

* There are ſome whom favour overtakes 
as an accident : They durſt not hope fort, 
are the firſt it ſurprizes, and puts into a con- 
ſternation : But in the end they recolle& 
themſelves, and find their Stars have done 
nothing for them which they did not de- 
ſerve: As if ſtupidity and fortune. were in- 
compatible, or that it were impoſkble to be 
at once a happy man and a fool. 'They grow 
bold, I ſhould fay impudent enough to ſpeak 


on all occaſious, on whatever ſubje& offers, 


and without any reſpe& to the perſons who 
are to hear them : I may add, that they be- 
come 2 laſt terrible, and diſguſt every one 
with their dullneſs and folly, rendering 
themſelves an irreparable diſhonour to all 
thoſe who were by chance inſtrumental to 
their advancement. 
What ſhall I call thoſe who are only poli- 
tick in the opinion of fools? I know the cun- 
ng men rank 'em with the people they im- 
poſe on. 4 
He is far gone in politicks, who begins to 


Policy 
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Policy;:: neither too good nor too bad a quali- 
t it floats betweenVertae andVice, and there 
is ſcarce any opportunity where?tis neceilary , 
butic ought to be ſupply d with Prudence. 

Policy is the near neighbour to Cheating, 
the way from one to t other is very ſlippery. 
Lying only makes the difference, add that 
to Policy and tis then a Chear. DE 

Amonegſt ſuch as out of Policy hear all and 
talk little, do you fay leſs ; or if you will talk 
a great deal, ſpeak lictle to the purpoſe. 

* You have a juſt and important affair de- 
pending on the conſerit of two perſons; ſays 


one of 'em, I fgive you my hand one, if ſuch 


a one will agree tot: This done, you want 
nothing more than to be ſatisfy d of the in- 
tentions of the other. In the mean time 
nothing comes on't. Months and Years row! 
on unprofitably ; I am loſt fay you, and 
can't perceive what they mean by't : There 
is nothing to donow, but that they ſhould a- 
pres together, and diſcourſe about ic. Let me 
coll you, friend, I who ſee clear and perceive 
their meaning, they have already talke as 
much asthey deſign. 

* It ſeems to me, that he who follicits 
for others, has the confidence of one that 
demands Juſtice and he who ſpeaks for 
himſelf, the confuſion and baſhfulneſs of him 
that implores mercy. 
 *® Tfa man is not careful at Court of fal- 
ling into the ſnares which are laid for him, 
to make him ridiculous, he will with all 
his wit, be amazed to find himſelf Cully'd b y 
greater fools than himſelf. O *In 
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* In the courie of ones Life, there are 
ſome opportunities where Truth and Sim- 
plicity are the beſt managers. 

* It you are in favour, ali you do 15 well 
done ; you commit no fault, and every ſep 
you take leads you to the right end. Otner- 
wiſe all is faulty, nothing profitable , and 
there's no path but ſets you out «<4 the 
Road. | 
* A man ought to have Wit to he a per- 
fon cf Intreague and Cabai He may nave 
{o much as to be above chem, and £23. t tub- 
jet himicif co trick and 2rittice, finding bet- 
ter ways to make his fortune and acquire 
Reputanion. 

* Are you not afraid, O Arifides, that your 
jubline Wit, your univeriai Learning, your 
Experience, Probity, and moit accom r:iiit'd 
Merit, will ruine you at Court, ai: og 
you the favour of the great Men ar one time 
or other, when they fſhail land in accd of 
your ta!l. 

* "When a Favourite watches himſelf very 
narrowly, when he makes me attend in his 
Antichamber , nor fo long as vinai , when 
his Looks age free, his Fere-head leſs 
w-lokied with frowns, when he hears me 
willingly, and waits on me back a liccle tur- 
ther than formerly ; I think he begins to 
fail, and lam iej}dom miſtaken. 

A man has very few Remedies in himſelf, 
fine he wants wifgraces and mortifications, 
to make him more humane, more tractable, 


 tefs rude, andmors civil; 
* If 
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* If we refle# on a great many perſons at 
Court, we {hall fizd by their diſcourſes and 
their whoie conduct , | ther they rhink net- 
ther of their Grand-fathers nor Grand-chil- 
dren. The preſent is wine employs their 
thoughts, and they don't enjoy , but abuſe 
it. 

Straton 15 born under two Stars, being hap- 
py. and unhappy i: the lame degre© ; hi 
Life is a Romanc?2 in'every thing but the 
probability, he has had no adventures but 
o00d end bad Drcanms in abundance, or ra- 
ther, tis 1impotiibic to dream as he has yd. 
No body has been mor ob'iged co defiiny 
than himfelt , he's acquainted wir the mean 
and the extream ; he has mace a ngure and 
has been in fuitcrings, nething has cfcapd 
him. He's valud for the Virtues which he 
allures us very {eriouſly are in him-:: He ſays 
in his praiſe , 1 have Wit, 1 bave Crroge, and 
every one has ſaid after him, he bes #/5r, be 
has Courage. In both torturies he has behav'd 
himſelf like a true Courcier, and has £:id of 
himſelf more good, and perhaps niore ill 
things than he ever committed. The Pretty, 


| $$ 
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the Lovely, the Wonderful, the Hecoick, 


have been employed in his Elogy ; and on 
the contrary, in their turns have ferv'd to 
leflen bims tis Characer is equivecal, mixt, 
and co: £'d; he's an Enigma, a queſtion 
which «#5 aimoſt impollible to decide. 

* Favourputs aman above tis Equals, and 
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the lots of it below 'cm. 
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* He who knows how in good time to re- 
nounce with reſolution a great name, a great 
authority, or a great fortune, delivers himſelf 
at once from a great many broken Slumbers, 
and ſometimes from a great many Crimacs.. 

* The World will be the ſame a hun- 
dred year hence as 'tis now ; heres will 
be the ſame Theatre and Decoration , tho 
not the ſame Actors. All thoſe that rejoyc'd 
at a favour receiv'd, or were ſorry and dil- 
pair d for one refus'd, are gone behind the 
Scenes ; and there are others enter'd on the 
Stage, who act the ſame parts in the ſame 
Play ; They vaniſh too in their turn, and 
thoſe who were ſeen yeſterday, and perhaps 
may be to day, diſappear to morrow, that 
others may take their places : How much 
then ſhould we rely on an Actor in a Play. 

* Whoever has ſeen the Court, has ſeen 
all that is fine, charming or glorious in the 
World ; and he that deſpiſes the Court, after 
having ſeen it, defpiſes che World. 

A ſound Mind gets at Court a true taſte 
of Solitude and Retirement. 
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Of the Great 


He People are bo blindly prepoſſeſt in fa- 

vour of the Great , ſo naturally taken 

with their behaviour and looks, their tone of 

voice and manners, thar if they could con- 

defcend to be good, it would grow to Ido- 
lacry. 

* if you are born vicious, Oh Theapenes, I pi- 
ty you ; if you are become ſo out of a weak- 
neſs, for ſome whoſe Intereit it is that you 
ſhould be debaucht, who have {worn pri- 
vately to corrupt you, and boaſt already of 
their ſucceſs; excuſe me if I difpiſe you : If 
you are wile, temperate, modelt, civil, ge- 
nerous, grateful, induſtrious , and beſides of 
a Rank that ought to give examples rathec 
than take 'em, and make rules for others ra- 
ther than receive them ; agree with thoſe 
fort ofFellows to a&t out of complaiſance their 
diſorders, vices, and follies, when the reſpect 
they owe you, ſhall oblige them to imitace 
your Vertues. 'Tis an odd, but a ulcful lro- 
ny, very proper to ſecure your Manners , 
ruine all their Projects, and pur etn on a ne- 
cellity of continuing what they are, and 
| leaving you matter of your own actions, 
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The CharaGers., 


The Great have in one ching a Prodigious ad- 
Yantageovcrothers.l don't envy 'em their good 
Ch car, Ri caes, Dops, wz hip; QUIPABES, Fools 


917d Þ _ SS + bur i EnVYTIem tin happineſs of 
Raving in tact” fervice.me 2: of as T00 JSouts and 
Zenſs, Ang 4 formethine: J&Lrei th: ill their Vile 
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ing their Cielings, in W 1rcr-works and Oran- 


geries; bur to get a ct ind and a glad 
Soul, to PICVent ext! 1m Cares, or remedy 
chem, their Curiofiry never reaches fo far. © 
* One asks, if in comparinrg the different 
conditions of men together, their ſufferings 
and advantages, "* can't obſerve an equal 
30 d008 nd a e lortment of 006 and 
evil, vi Lich Go tries of >M oN an cquality, or at 
:cait mzkcs one 3s defirable as the other ; the 
FO and powerful man who wants nothing 
May ny ke.the cucſtion, but a poor man muſt 
al 11 Py 10; 
there is howgver a Charm 1n each diſfe- 
rent ConGition, of Which nothing bur mi- 
{ery can depri ”= it; the Great pleaſe them- 
ſelves in cxcefl , the Little in moderation. 
Theſe delight in lording and command- 
thoſz find a picalure, and even a Vanity, in 


Sou 


ig, t 


as, and obey' NE : "The Great are ſur- 


ounded, Cinted and 1 etp2cted ; the Little 
fun round,” ſylure and cringe , yet both are 
CONTENT. 

* Good words coſt the great ones fo little, 
and their quality diſpences them 1ſo much 
WILL keeping the faireſt pronules they make, 

that 
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HO: tis 1s ou ty in them to be as ſoaring of 
F 


em as tizcy Fie. 

- Bil a man, ſay the Great, is grown od, 
anu amott worn out with attendance ; wo? it 
Jhai' we co with him? Another more young 
and iCHVve 15 tes his hopes, and obrains the 
Pot which was refus d to this unfortunate 
man, for no other reaſon than that he too 
well def 2rIv d It. 

* I do not know how it comes to 74s, iy 
you, with a coid, and diſdainiul awe, P2i- 
Lantus has merit, wit,  Eood humour, IS 1n- 
duſtrious, ſincere, and faithiul to his alter, 
but ia ts not vaiued ; he cant pleaſe, he 15 
nor it all iiked, Explain your ! ME Do you 

lame i Pllantas, or the great min he terves, 

* Tis frequentlymore x profitable to quit rc 
Great, than to complain of them. 

- Who can give E mc any realon, wity 1032 
men ar e LUCKY at play, or others fortuiace in 
ene frvour of the Great. 


Fn Great are to happy, tnat in the 
whole courſe of their Lives, they are never 


put to the trouble of lamenting tie 


' Joſs of their beſt Servants, or perſons fa- 


mons in feveral capacicizs , by whom tracy 
have been pleasd and inftructed. Their: 
Flatterers are preſently ready to find 
fault with the deceag9d, and to expole; 
their weakneſs , from which they pretey ;c 
cheir Succeſſors are entirely ICE ; INey al- 
{ure them, that with the capacity and b; ;gw- 
ledge of the former, they have None « Frheir 


detects; and this is the Languagz which 
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The Charafters, or 


comforts Princes in the loſs of the moſt ex- 
cellent and worthy, and makes 'em fatisfy'd 
with che indifferent. 

* The Great ſcorn the men of Wit, who 
þave nothing but Wit to recommend *em, 
and the men of Wit deſpiſe the Great, who 
have nothing but their Grandeur : And the 
honeſt man pittics 'em both, if they are not 
Vertuous, as well as Great and Witty. 

* When on the one ſide, I fee ſome brisk, 
bpuſie, 1ntreaguing, bold, dangerous , and 
{candalous perſons, at the Table, and often 
in the familiarity of the Great ; and on the 
other hand, I conſider with what difficulty a 
man of Merit approaches 'em, I don't al- 
ways believe the wicked ere ſuffer'd out of 
intereſt, or good men lookt on as unprofita- 
ble, butT chute rather to confirm my ſelf in 
this thought, that grandeur and diſcernment 
are two difterent things, and the Love of 
Vertue and the Vertnous a third. 

* Lucitias ſpends his life in rendering himſelf 
{fafferable to the Great, and chules this before 
being reduc'd to live familiarly with his e- 
guais, 

A man aQught to fet bounds. to his deſire. of 
ſeeing ſuch as are above him, for ſometimes 
extraordinary Talents are acceſſary to put it 
in practice. 

* Oh the incurable Diſtemper of Theophilus! 
it has hung on him this thirty years, and 
now we deſpair of his recovery : He was, is, 
and will be always willing to govern the 
Great: Death only can quench his thirft of 
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Empire, and with his Life deprive him of 
the aſcendant over mens minds. Is it in him 
a zeal for his Neighbour, cuſtom, or an 
exceflive opinion of himſelf. By his inſinua- 
tions he gets admittance every where, no 
Pallace eſcapes him. He never ſtops in 
the middle of a Chamber, he goes on 
to the Window or Cloſet, and we muſt 
wait to be ſeen, or have audience, till 
he has finiſhed his tedious diſcourſes He 
makes himſelf a confident to all Families ; he 
concerns himſelf in their misfortunes, and ad. 
vantages ; he offers himſelf to 'em on all oc- 
caſions ; they make a Feaſt, and he will be 
admitted. The care of a thouſand Souls, 
which he muſt be accountable for, as much 
as for his own, is not enough to employ his 
time, and fatisfie his ambition of direting. 
There are others of a higher rank and 
more conſideration, whom he voluntarily 
cakes charge on, without being oblig'd to 
account for them. He looks out, enquires, 
and watches for any thing, that may nouriſh 
his intreaguing humour, and his defire of 
meddling with and managing other mens 
concerns: A Perſon of Quality can ſcarce 
ſer foot on ſhore, but he catches, ſeizes him, 
and ſays immediately, 1 govern him, before 
one would think he had ſo much as thoughr 
on Tt. 

* A coldneſfs or neglect from our betters, 
makes us hate 'em, but a {alutation or a {mile 
ſoon reconciles us, 


* There 


202 The C haraflers, or 


* There are {orc proud men, whora the 
elavation of rac!” Rivals humbles and mor- 
tities. and this di/prace fonie:imes *icfines 

"m1 £vyen to b2 c1vit. bur tire which frotrens 
all tht: £5. retores chem at flaſt ti} +5; for- 
mer diſpolition. 

* The contempt which t:: £15 ti ve fo” 
the people, render em 9:1{.;vr | 
flattery and praiſe they recgive, and ro” 
their vanity; thus Princes who are pi; 
flatter'd by the great without men: o, wor. 
be more vain, if they had a better opinion of 
thoſe who praiſe them. 

* The Great believe ilemfeives to be the 
only compicat pertons, and wili but ſeldom 
allow a right Judgment, Ability, o« Delicacy 
in any of a meaner ragk, they Teize on the | | 
riches of the mind, as thivgs gue co. their | | 
Birth.” Tis however a grols error in 'em to nou- | | 
riſh fuck ts:te prepuuices ; the beſt 'thougts, | | 
the beſt ditcourſes, the beſf writings, and | | 
perhaps the nicelt conduct, do not aiways | | 
come from them. "They have jarge Houtes, | | 
and a :ong tram of Anceſtors ; this muit not 
be Jiſputed with «2m. 

* Have you Wit, Quality, Civility, a 
500d taſte and ditcerament ; jhali I believe 
prejudice and iaccery, which fo boldly pro- 
claim your merit: No, Sir, I ſufpe& and refuſe 

; to hear em. Ile not be dazica with the Air 
of iLuality and Lignity, | which fer you a- 
bove all words, ations, and writings, which. 
make you ſeem fo infenſible of applauſe, thar 
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we cantfaſten the lea!t Fncomium on you ; 
from whence 1 draw a more natural conclu- 
ſion, tiurtyou ac hey, rich, and in reputation. 
How can one deicribe you Antiphon ? We 
cannot approach you, but as we do the fiames, 
at a certain diſtance. To diſcover what you 
are, to make a ſound 2nd rational judgment 
of you, we muſt confront you with your 
Companions, your confident, your molt pe- 
culiar friend, with whom you laugh, and 
who laughs louder than your ſelf. Davzs, in 
jhort, I know very well, and that ſhould be 
enough to give me your Character, 

* There are fome, who, did they know 
their inferiours and themielves, they would 
be aſham'd to be above 'em. 

* If there are few excellent Orators, are 
there many that would underſtand 'em ? If 


there are not enough good Writers, where 


are thoſe who know how to read? We are 
always complaining of the ſmall number of 
perſons qualify d to countel Kings, and affiſt 
them in the adminiſtration of their affairs. 
But, if at laſt theic able and intelligent men 
are born, if they a& according to their 
knowledge, are they belov'd or eſteemd as 
much as they delerve ; are they commended 


for what they think and do for their. Coun-. 


try, They live, that's all, and *ris thought 
ſuflicient ; they are cenſured if they miſ- 
carry, and envy d when they proſper. Let 


'us then blame the people, whom indeed 


twould be ridiculous to excuſe, The Great 
100K 
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The Charaders, or 


look on their diſcontent and jealouſy as ine- 
vitable things ; for this reaſon, they matter 
not their opinions, but even reckon it a rule 
in Politicks to negle& them, 

The common people hate one another for 
ehe injury they reciprocally do themſelves ; 
the Great are odious to them, for the ill they 
do and the good they , do not ; they think 
'em reſponſible for their poverty and ob- 
ſcurity. 

* The Great ſcorn to have the ſame God, 
or Religion with the people, or to be called 
Peter, Pb and James, names only fit for 
Tradeſmen and Labourers : Let us avoid, ſay 
they, having any thing in common with the 
Multitude; let us affe&t, on the contrary, any 
diſtinction that may ſeparate us from them ; 
let the Mob appropriate to emthe twelve A- 
poſtles, their Diſciples, and the Martyrs, 
(like to like) ; let them with pleaſure ſpend 
every year, fuch a particular day which each 
celebrates as his Feſtival.For us, let us have re- 
courſe to prophane names, and baptize our 
Chiidren under thoſe of Hannibal, Czar, 
and Pompey: They were indeed great men 
under that of Lucretia, an illuſtrious Roman 
Lady under thoſe of Rinaldo, Rugers, or 
Olivier ; They wear Palladins, and Romance 
cannot ſhew more wonderful Heroes, under 
thoſe of HeF#or, Achills, or Hercules ; all Demi- 
gods, under even thoſe of Phebus and Diana, 
and what ſhould hinder us from calling 'em 

Tupiter, or Mercury, Venas Or Adons. | 


* While 
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* While the Great negle&t to know any 
thing, not only of the intereſt of their Prince 
and publick affairs, but of their own pri- 
vate concerns ; while they are ignorant of 
the OEconomy and Government of a Fami- 
ly, and value themſelves on this ignoranca 
they are impoveriſht and ruin'd by their Ser- 
vants ; while they are conrented to be Cul- 
hes to their Stewards, tobe always eating and 
drinking while they fit idly at Thaz's or Phyr- 
2ia's, talking of Dogs and Horſes, to tell how 
many Stages there-are between Parx and Be- 
ſancon , or Philiipzhurg ; the Citizens in- 
ſtru& themſelves in every thing that belongs 
co their Country, ſtudy the art of Govern- 
ment, become ſubtile and politick, know the 
ſtrength and weakneſs of a State, think of 
advancing and placing themſelves, are plac'd 
and advanc'd, become powerful, and eaſe 
their Prince of part of the publick cares : 
The Great, who diſdain*d, reſpe& them, and 
think themſelves happy if they - can be ac- 
cepted for their Sons-in-law. 

* Tf I compare the two moſt oppoſite con- - 
ditions of men together, I mean the Great 
with the people, the laſt appear content if 
they have but neceſſaries, and the former un- 
quiet and poor with ſuperfluities. The mean 
perſon can do no harm, the Great would do 
no good, and is capable of the contrary; the 
mean exerciſe themſelves only about things 
MO, the other on what is pernicious : 

ere ruſticity and freedom are ingenuouſly 


viſcover'd ; There a malign and rung 
11- 


Wo 206 The Charafers, or 
$11 diſpoſition is hid under anAir of politeneſs ; if 
the people have no Wit, the Great have no 


7 Souls. Theſe have a good bottom and no _ 
| 116 outſide, thoſe have nothing but outiide and a | 
= ſimple ſperficies. Were I to chuſs who I 
=”. would be for, without further weighing the 
IM matter, it ſpould be tne people. | 
Ph * As profound as the Great at Court are, || 
Ys and whatever art they have to appear what | 
| 30 they are not, and not to appear what they | 
on; are, they cant't hide their malice and |} 
78 extr2um inclination to Iaugh| at anothers ex- | 
oo: pence, and to render that ridiculous which | 
18 15 not really fo. 'Theſe tine Talents are dif- | Þ 
FS covered in them at fivit Foht, admirable with, | 
I" out doubt to puzzle a bubble, and make a 
me fool of oe wio was no b<trer before: But 
{44 yet more proper, to tuxe away from them the | 
[1Þ8 pleaſure they might receive by a man of Wit, Þ 
1+J% who knows tow to turn and wind himfelf a P 
1B thouſand agreeable and pleaſant ways, it the Þ 
18 dangetous Charader of a Courtier does not Þ 
+ i engage him to be too reſervid. They oppoſe 

| WH him with their Gravity, which he is forc'd to 
2? Wu _ _ diflembie, and does it fo well, that the Ral- 
1388 lyers, as ill diſpoſed as they are, can find no 
TH, pretence to laugh at him. 

[LS * Alazy life, abundance, and the calm of 
4.09 a great proſperity, are the reaſons why 

\ Ml Princes of all others take delight in laughing 
Wo at a Dwarf, a Monkey, a Natural, or a 
89 wretched Tale ; Menleſs happy, neverlaugh 

" 4 'but to the purpoſe. 
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* Ac firſt, jt reems. tht wher i: pleaſant 
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we are dcceivea ; Princes. tke mea, think of 
themizives, toliow eneir own Taite, Patlions 
and Convenercy ; tis 35 natural, 

* One wouid think twas the $r{t rule 
of ſuch 3s are in office, power, or locieties, 
to give ſuch as depend oz em for che 
care of cheir atfairs, all the obſtacles they 
are afraid of. | 

* I cant imagin 12 what a great man is 
happier tnan others, it *tis not that he has 
it 5:21 in his power to pleaſe them, and when 
ſi: -:2-9pportuairy oficrs, it ſeems ro me he 
og; 27 take hold ont: If tis in favour of 
an honeit man, ne ſhouid be atizaid to let it 
ſlip ; but as tis for a juſt ching, he ought to 
pievent loiicit-cion, and not be {een before 
tis to be thank d; and if tis eaſy, he ſhould 
not fet roo great a value upon't. If he 
refuſes him, i pity em both. 

* There are ſome men born inacceſlible, 
theſe are preciſely ſuch as others 'r 1-4] in 
need of, and on whom they depend.7'::y are 
never but on one foot, and moveabie as 
Mercury. They are always noiſy, and in 
Action , like the Paper Figures, whi!: we 
ſes ar publick Feſtivals. 'They ſcatter: tire 
and Flame. They Thunder and © 'ziren, 
we dare not approach them ; when :r iaft 
they decline by their fall they became 
uſeleſs and affable. 

* 'The Swiſs, the Valet de Chambre: the man 
in a Livery, tho they have no more WH 

than 
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than is neceſlary for their condition, make 
no Jud2ment of themſelves from their own 
baſeneſs, but the elavation and favour of the 
people they ſerve, and think all that enter 
at their Gate or mount their Stair-caſe, be- 
low either themſelves or their Maſters ; ſo 
rrue it is, that a man muſt ſuffer any thing 
from the Great, or what belongs to 'em. 

* A man in a Poſt ought ro love his 
Prince, his Wife, his Children , and after 
them the men of Wit; he ought to adopt 
them to be always furniſh'd with, and never 
to want them: He cannot pay, I will not 
{ay with too large penſions, or benefits, but 
with too much familiariry and careſles , the 
ſervice they do him when he leaſt thinks ont. 


. What little tales don't they diſlipate 2 


how many ſtories they by their Addrefs 
reduce to fable and fiction. Don't they know 
how to juſtify ill ſucceſs by good intentions, 
and to prove the goodneſs of a deſign, and 
the juſtneſs of meaſures by a proſperous e- 
vent, to raiſe themſelves againſt Malice and 
Envy, to bring the beſt motives to good en- 
terprizes, to put favourable conſtructions on 
wretched appearances, to turn oft little de- 
fets , and ſhow nothing but Vertues ; 
which they ſet in the beſt light, to ſcatter 
on a thouſand occafions, advantageous actions 
and particulars, and make a jeſt of ſuch as 
dare doubt the contrary. I know the great 
have a maxim to leave ſpeaking and continue 
acting. But I know alſo chat in many con- 
junfures which they mcet with, to leave 
ſpeaking hinders 'em from doing. * To 
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 *® To diſtinguiſh Merit, and when tis 
known to treat it well, are too great ſteps to 
be made one after another, which few Great 
men are capable of. = Ws 

* You are Great and Potent : This 1s not 
enough to make you worthy my eſteem, that 
I may be ſorry to loſe your good Graces, or 
that I never could obtain em. 

* You ſay of a Great man, or perſon in a 
high ſtation, he is very obliging, officious, 
and loves to be ſerviceable, and you confirnt 
this by a long tale of what he has done in an 
affair, wherein he knew you were concern'd. 
I underſtand you, you are in Credit, che Mini- 
ſters know you,you are well with the powerful, 
W hat elſe,Sir, would you have me know by it. 

A perſon told you ; 1 complain of ſub 
a one, be x proud, ſince his advancement, he diſdains 
me , he will not know me. Say you, I have no 
reaſon to complain of him, on the contrary, 
I muſt commend him; he ſeems to me to be 
very civil, 1 believe I underſtand you till 
Sir. You would acquaint us that a man in a 
place has a regard for you, that he picks you 
in the Antichamber out of a thouſand conti- 
derable perſons, from whom he turns aſide, 
that he may not fall into the inconvenience 
of ſaluting or granting them a whiſper. 

To value ones ſelf by another, or by the 
favour of the Great, is a delicate phraſe inthe 
Original, and without doubt fignifies proper- 
ly to value ones ſelf, in ſaying of the Great all 
the good they have done us, or never thought 
0 do us, 
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We praiſe the Great to ſhow we are inti- 
mate with *em, rarely out of eſteem or grati- 
tude, we know not often thoſe we praiſe, 
vanity and levity ſometimes carry us to 
reſentment ; we are diſpleas'd, and yet we 
praiſe them. 

* If tis dangerous to be concern'd in a 
ijuſpicious alfair, tis much more to be an ac- 
complice with the Great , | they will draw 
themſelves out, and leave you to pay both for 
your ſelf and them. 

* A Prince has not fortune enough to pay 
a man for a baſe complacency, if he conſiders 
what it coſts the man who gives ir, nor too 
much power to puniſh him , if he meaſures 
his vengeance by the wrong done him. 

* The Nobility expoſe their lives for the 
ſafety of the State, and the glory of their 
Soveiaign ; the Magiſtrate diſcharges his 
Prince from the care of judging his people. 
Both of 'em are ſublime functions, of won- 
derful uſe, men are not c2pable of greater 
chings, and I can't g'1'- nence the men of 
the Robe and © 14 can draw matter for 
their reciProca; Cvcempr. 

* Tf *tis *:4:2, that the Great run morc 
riſque i: 34z2arding their lives, deſign'd to be 
ſpent in laughing, pleature, and abundance, 
than a private man who ventures only his mi- 
ſerable days ; ir muſt alſo be confeſt, that they 
have a larger recompence ; glory, and a high 
reputation. The Soldier has no thoughts of 
being known, he dies obſcure and in a croud, 
he lives indeed after the ſame rate, ou he 

Ives. 
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lives, and this is the chief cauſe of want of 
courage in low and ſervile conditions. On 


the contrary, thoſe whoſe Birth diſtinguiſhes 
'em from the people, and expoles 'em 
to the Eyes of men ; to their cenſure and 


praiſe exert themſelves as much by the force 


of their natural temper, as by true valor ; and 
this diſpotition of Heart and Mind, which they 
derive from their Fore-fathers, is the bravery 
lo familiar to the Nobility, and perhaps No- 
Lility it ſelf. 

1hrow me amongſt the Troops as a com- 
mon Soldier, I am Ther/ite:: pur me at the head 
of an Army, for which I muſt anſwer to all 
Europe, I am Acbilles, | 

* Princes without rules or methods are 
quality'd to make a judgment. They are born 
clevated amidſt, and in the center of the beſt 
things, end to which they apply what they 
read, ſee, or hear, and all thar does not come 
near enough to Lully, Racine, and Le Brun, 
they condemn. 

* To talk to young Princes of nothing 
but the care of their rank is an excels 
of precaution , while. the whole Court 
reckon it their duty, and a part of their po- 
liteneſs ro reſpe&t them; and that they are 
leſs apt to be ignorant of the regard due to 
their Birth, than to confound perſons, and 
creat indifferently, or without diftintion all 
forts of titles and conditions. They have a 
native haughtinels which they find on all occa- 
fions, and want no Leifons, bur how to go- 
vernir, andto inſpire 'em with geodnefs, ho- 
nour,and a ſpirit of diſcernment, P2 *'Is 
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* *Tis pure hypocritic in a man newly ad- 
ranc'd, at firſtinot to take notice of the rank 
which is due to him, and every body is rea- 
dy to grant him. Ir coſts him nothing to be 
modeſt, to mingle with the Multitude, that 
would open to make way for him, to take the 
loweſt feat at a publick meeting, that every one 
may ſee him there, and run to ſet him high- 
er. Modeſty in men of ordinary conditions, 
isa more bitter practice, if they throw them- 
ſelves into a Croud, we juſtle and punch 'em, 
if they chuſe an incommodious Sear, they ſtay 
there. | 

* Arifarchus conveys himſelf into the Mar- 
ket-place,with an Herauld andTrumpeter. J he 
Trumpeter ſounds,and theMob get round him. 
Hear O ye people, ſays the Herald ; Silence, 
Silence, be attentive. This very Ariſtarchus |. 

you ſee before you, to murrow as to do a good | 
Adtion ; I would fay in a word, ſuch a one | 
does well and would do better ; 'tis true, he 
did not tell it me, neither do I ſuſpe& that 
he defign'd it ſhould be told, 

* The beſt actions are changd and wea- 
ken'd by the manner of doing them, and 
ſometimes make us queſtion the ſincerity of a 
mans intentions. He who protects and com- 
mends Virtue for the ſake of Virtue, or con- 
demns and blamesVice forVices ſake,adts with- 
out deſign, ſingularity, pride, or affeQation. He 
neither reproves demurely and ſententiouſly, 
nor yet ſharply nor fatyrically. He never 
makes his corretion a Scene to divert the . 
publick, but ſhews a good example, and ac- 
EA : = __ quits 
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quits himſelf of his duty. He could furniſh 
little for the LadiesV ifits or the withdrawing 
Room. He give: the merry man no rnatrer 
for a pleaſant tale. The good he does is in- 


deed bur lictle known, yet he does good, and 
what would he do more 7 

* The Great ought not to love their firſt 
vears, they are not at all favourable to :em. 
They are mortify'd to ſee that the reſt of the 
world have any relation to 'em. Mankind 
compoſe together but one Family, all the dif: 
ference is, we are more or leſs related. 

* Theoguss is very nice in adjuliting himletf, 
and as ſpruce as a Lady, while he's Kc his 
Glaſs he ſettles his Eyes and Countenance 
as he 1s to appear abroad ; he comes our eve- 
ry way compleat, and thoſe who pais by 
him, meet the {miles and kind looks which 
he had before prepard, that nothing may 
eſcape him, He marches into the Hall, he 
turns himſelf to the right where there are 
many, and to the left where there is no body 
to obſerve him ; he f{alutes thoſe who are 
there, and thoſe who are not ; he embraces 
the firſt man he encounters, runs his Head in- 
to his Bolom, aud then asks his name. A 
perſon wants his help in an affair, he finds 


him and begs it.7heogurs hears him favourably, 
is raviſh'd that he can' be ſerviceable to him, 
and makes him promile to uſe him on all oc- 
caſions : But when the buſineſs comes before 
him, he tells him he will not do it, he prays 
him to get into his place, he judges it, and 
the Client goes out, waited on, careſt, com- 
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The Characters, or 
plimented, and almoſt content with his bein 
refusd. 

* A man muſt have a very bad opinion of 
m2n, ard yet know 'em well to believe he 
can impoſe on 'em, with ſtudy'd carefles, and 
long and barren embraces. 

* Pamphilus riever entertains himſelf with the 
people he meets in the Hal, or at the Court. 
By his gravity and thehigh tone he uſes, one 
would think he was formally receiving them, 
giving em audicnce, and raking a let leave. He 
has a parcel of terms at once,civiland haughty, 
a Gaatleman-like ſort of carriage, vety im- 
periobs, and manag'd witnout diicernment ; a 
faiſe grandeur which abaſes him, and is very 
troublefom to his friends, who are loath to 
deipiſe him. 

Pamphilns 15 tall of kis own Merit, and keeps 
himſelf always in view, he never forgets the 
idea he has of his grandeur, matches, poſts and 


quaiity ; ke jumbties 'em all together and con-' 


founds them, when he endeavours to ſhew 'em 
to his advantage ; he's always talking of his 
Order , and his Blue Riband; expoſes or 
hides it out of oftentation. In ſhort, Pamphi- 
775 would be great, he believes he is ſo. He 
is not, But hes next to it. If at any time 


he ſmiles on one of a lower order, or a man: 


of Wit, he chufes his time ſo juſtly, that he 
will never be catch: in the leaſt familiari- 
ty with a perſon who is not rich, not power- 
ful, nor a prime Miniſters Friend, Relation, 
nor Dometſtiick, he bluſhes and is alham'd when 
he's ſo furprizd : He is ſevere and inexo- 

rable, 


rable to him who has not made his fortune. 

One day he ſecs you in a Gallery and fiys 
you, and the next- finds you in a place lets 
publick ; or if publick, in the company of a 
great man, he takes courage, Comes up tO 
you, and ſays yeſterday you would not 1ee 
me. Sometimes he will leave you bluntly, 
to joyn himſelf with a Loid, or a firſt Com- 
miftoner ; and ſometimes if he tinds you with 
them, he will jog and carry you away : Meet 
him another time, he ſhall not ſtop ; you muſt 
run after him, talk loud, and expoſ: your 
ſelf to all that paſs by you. Thus the Pamph: 
lns's live always as if they were in a Play : 
People hred up in falihood, who hate nothing 
more than to be natural;rea! actors of aCome- 


_ dy, trueFloridors and Mendeoris's. 


We can never ſay enough of the Pamphilys's ; 
they are mean and fearful before Princes and 
their Miniſters, proud and confident before 
{uch as have nothing but Virtue ro recom- 
mend them; dumb and confounded before 
the Learned ; lively, forward, and poſitive, be- 
fore the Ignorant: They talk of War to a Law- 
yer, of Politeneſs to a Banker, Hiſtory among 
Women, among Dodtors Poetry, and Geo- 
metry among Poets. They dont trou- 
ble themſelves with Maxims, and lets 
with Principles : "They live at aventure, puin d 
and driven on by the wind of favour. They 
have no ſentiments which are properiy their 
own, they borrow them, according as they 
want 'em, and he to whom. they apply them- 
ſelv.:: 1s neither wiſe, cunning, nor vertuous, 
br - of the faſhion. P 4 * Vier: 
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* Men promiſe to keep your ſecret, but 
reveal it ſoon after : Perhaps they open not 
their lips, but we read it on their foreheads, 
in their breaſts, which are tranſparent. They 
may not ſay cxadtly the ſame thing they were 
intruſted with : But yet talk in ſuch a man- 
ner as ditcovers it. Some deſpiſe your ſecret, 
be it of what confequence it will ; laugh and 
fay, "Tis a Myſtery, ſuch a one imparted it to 


them, forbad them telling it, and then they 
rell it. | 


* We have a fruitleſs jealoufie, and an im- 
potent hatred for the great, which cannot re- 
venge us for their ſplendour and elevation ; 
but only adds to our own miſery the inſup- 


portable weight of anothers happineſs : What © 
15 to be done againſt ſo contagious and inve- 


terate a diſcale of the Soul ? Let usbe centent- 
ed with little, and if poflible with leſs : Let 
us learn to bear the loſſes that may befall us. 
The receipt is infallible, and I reſolve to try it. 
By this means I avoid running againſt a Swiſs, 
or juſtling a Commiſſioner; to be puſhe back 


from a Gate by an innumerable number of 


Clients that wait on a Courtier, of whom a 
Miniſters houſe diſgorges itſelf ſeveral times a 
day. To languiſh in a Hall of audience : To 
demand of him, trembling and ſtammering, a 
juſt thing : To wipe off his Gravity and La- 


conilm : Then I envy nor hate *em no more : 
They beg nothing of me, nor I of them, we 
are equal, unleſs perhaps they are never at 
peace, and I am, , & 2 


*Ix 
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* Tf the Great have frequent opportunities 
tO do us good, they have ſeldom the will ; 
and if they would injure us, tis not always 1n 
their power: Thus we may be deceiv'd in 
the worſhip we pay them, if 'tis from no other 
motions than hope'or fear. A man may hve 
a long while without depending on them, 
out of che leaſt Intereſt, or being indebted to 
'em for his good or bad fortune ; we ought 
to honour 'em. ſince they are great, and we 
are little ; and ſince there are others lets than 
our ſelves, who honour us. 

* The ſame paſltons, the ſame weak- 
neſſes, the ſame meannefles , the ſame 
contrary diſpoſitions, the fame quar- 
rels in Families, and among Relations. The 
ſame envies and amtipathies reign at Court 
and in: the City: You find every where 
bad Fathers-in-law , Mothers-1n-law , Hus- 
bands and Wives ; divorces, ruptures, mif- 
underſtandings; every where different hu- 
mours, heats and partialities, falſe reports and 
ſcandals. With good eyes one may eafily fee 
St. Derinis ſtreet at Verſailles, and Fontainbleay : 
Here they - hate with more fierceneſs and 
haughtineſs, and perhaps more like quality ; 
they deſtroy one another more politely and 
cunningly : their heats are more eloquent x 
they ſpeak injuriouſly with more elegance, 
and in better -terms : They don't injure the 
purity of the language, they only offend men 
or their reputations ; all the outſide of Vice is 
here ſpecious : But at the bottom 'tis the ſame 
as in the moſt abject conditions, You meet 
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here all their baſeneſs, weakneſs and unwor- 
chineſs. Theſe men, ſo great by their Birth, 
Favour or Dignity, theſe ſtrong and cunning 
head-pieces ; theſe women ſo witty and po- 


jite, are themſelves the People, yet they all 


deſpiſe them. 

Whoever talks of the People, fays ſeveral 
things in one; tis a vaſt exprefſ{ton,and-we may 
be ſurpriz'd to fee what it contains, and how 
far it extends. There is the People, in oppo- 
ſition to the Great : This 1s the Populace and 
the Multitude. There is alſo the People, op- 
pos'd to the Wiſe, Able and Vertaous, which 
includes as well the Great as the Little. 

* The Great govern themſelves by fancy ; 
lazy Souls, oi; whom the firſt impreſfiion takes; 
a thing happens, they talk on't too much, 
ſoon after a little, and then no more ; actions, 
conduR, execution event, all are forgot. You 
muſt 1:0: expet from them correction, re- 
flection, prevention, gratitude or reward. 

* We are carry d to two oppoſite extreams 
with reſpect to certain perſons : Satire after 


they are dead flies about among the People, 


while the Pulpits reſound with their praiſe. 
Sometimes they deſerve neither Libels nor 
Funeral Orations, and ſometimes both. 

* The leſs we talk of the powerful, the 
better; what we ſay good of them, is often 
flattery : *Tis dangerous to ſpeak ill of *em 
while they live, and villanous when they 
are dead. 


Of 


Of the Soveraign or 
Commonwealth. 


Hen we have run through all forms of 

Government, without partiality to 
that we were born under, we can't tell which 
to conclude for ; | there's good and ill in ?em 
all : "Tis therefore moſt reaſonable and ſecure 
co value that of our Country above all others, 


- and ſubmit to it. 


* There's no occaſion for Arts and Sciences 
in the exerciſe of Tyranny ; for the Politicks 
which conſiſt only in bloodihed are very ſhal- 
low and grofs : 'To. murder all that are obſta- 
cles to our Ambition is what they urge us to ; 
and this a man naturally cruel does with eale. 
And is indeed the moſt barbarous and deteſta- 
ble way to ſupport or aggrandize our ſelves. 


* 'Tis acertain and ancient maxim in Polt- 


ticks, that ro ſufferthe people to ſtupifie them- 
ſelves with pleaſures and feaſts, with ſhews 
and luxury,with vanity and delicacy,to diſpoſ- 
{eſs them of all things ſolid and valuable, and 
leave them fond of n1diculous tritles, 1s to 
make the greateſt advances to a deſpotick 
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* Under an arbitrary Government, Inte- 
reſt, Honour, and the ſervice of the Prince, 
ſupply the place of a natural affetion to our 
Country. 

* To innovate, or introduce any alterati- 
ons in a State, the time is rather to be conſ1- 
der'd than the actian it ſelf ; there are con- 
junures when nothing is to be attempted on 
the people, ſo there are others when nothing 
is too *groſs to pals upon 'em : To day you 
may ſubvert all their rights, franchizes and 
priviledges ; but to morrow you mult not ſo 
much as think of altering the Signs at their 
doors. 

* In publick Commotions we can't conceive 
how they ſhould ever be appeasd ; nor when 
quiet, imagine what may diſturb us. 

* A Government connives at ſome evils, 
becauſe they prevent greater. There are 0- 


thers purely fo by their eſtabliſhment, which 


tho originally an abuſe or ill uſe, are leſs per- 
nicious in their practice and. conſequence , 
than the juſteſt law or moſt reaſonable cuſtom. 
There's a fort of evil curable by novelty and 
change, which indeed is a very dangerous 
one. Others there are hid and ſunk under- 
ground, like ordure in a Privy; they are ſe- 
cret and obſcure, bury'd in dilgrace ; theſe 
you cannot cloſely ſearch into without exha- 
ling their poiſon and infamy : and 'tis often a 
queſtion amongſt the wiſeſt men, which is to 
be preferr'd, the knowledge or the ignorance 
of them. The State ſometimes tolerates one 
great evil, to keep out millions of leſs miſ- 

chiefs 
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chiefs and inconveniences, which would be 
inevitable, and withour remedy. Some there 
are, tho injurious to particular perſons, which 
become the good of the Publick, though che 
Publick is nothing elſe but a body of thoſe 
very particulars. So there are perſonal ills , 
which turn to the good and advantage of the 


family. Alſo thoſe which afflit, ruin and. 


diſhonour Families, tend to the conſervation 
and advantage of the State or Government. 
Some others there are which ſubvert Govern- 
ments, and found new ones upon their ruins; 
and we cant but obſerve that vaſt Empires 
have been utterly extirpated and deſtroy, 
to change and renew the face of the Uni- 
verſe. 

That Ergafzs 15 rich, that he has a good 
pack of Hounds, that he has been the inventer 
of a great many new faſhions, and a regulater 
of Equipages, that he abounds in ſuperfluitses. 
What ſhgnihes all this to theState? Is a particular 
Intereſt to be conſidered when the publick is in 
queſtion ? *Tis ſome comfort for the People, 
when they find themſelves preſt a little, to 
know that 'tis for the ſervice of their Prince, 
and to enrich him, that they put themſelves 
to ſome inconveniency. "Tis not to Ergaſtus, 
that they think themſelves oblig'd, for 
having got a vaſt Eſtate. 

* War pleads its antiquity from all ages, ir 
has always ſtor'd the World with Widows and 
Orphans, drain'd families of their Heirs, and 
deftroy'd ſeveral Brothers in one Battel. Young 
Sojecour | how do I :nourn thy loſs, thy vertae 

and 
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and modeſty, thy wit juſt ripe, fagactout, 
lofty and converiible. I muſt bemoan that. 
untimely death which tranſported thee to thy 
magnanimous Brother, and ſnarcht thee from 

a Court, where thou hadſt only time to ſhew 

thy felf. Oh misfortune too deplorable and 
yer common . For Men in all ages for a little 
{pot of Earth have agreed to deſtroy, burn 

and murther one ancther : which to accom- 

pliſh with the greater certainty and ingenuity, 
they've invented exquitite rules of deſtruction, 
which they call the Art of War. The practice 

of which they reward with Glory, and the 
moſt laſting Honour, and every age improves 

in the art of mutual deſtruction. The In- 
juſtice of the firſt men made Souldiers necel- 

ſary to the eſtabliſhment of their right and 

. pretentions ; and doubtleſs was the primary 
{fource of War ; for could they have been 
content with their own, and not violated the 

| rights of their neighbours, the World would 
have enjoyed an uninterrupted peace and li- 

berry. 

* Thoſe who ſit under their own Vines, 
and enjoy the goods of fortune in a ſecure 
part of the Town, where there is no danger 
of their lives or eſtates, are the Men that ge- 
nerally breathe Fire and Sword : "They are 
caken up with Wars and Ruins, Conflagrarti- 
ons and Maſlacres: *Tis with a great deal of 
impatience that they can bear two Armies 
being in the field and not meeting ; or it 
they're in ſight, that they don't engage ; 
when they re ergag?d, that the hight was not 

more 
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more bloody ; that there was fcarce ten thou- 
{and kill'd on the ſpot. Theſe are ſomerimes 
ſo far tranſported, that they would quit their 
qunneg intereſt, their repoſe and ſecurity, 
out of a paſſionate deſire of change, and ex- 
travagant reliſh of novelty; nay. ſome of 
'em go lo far, they'd be content to ſee the E- 
nemy at the very Gates of the City, and make 
Barricadoes, draw the Chains crots the ſtreets 
in apprehenſion of his Aſſault, for the bare itch 
of hearing and telling the News. 

* Demenhilus here on my right hand laments 
and cries, all's loft, we're juſt on the brink 
of ruin, how can we reſiſt fo ſtrong and fo 
2eneral a Confederacy 2 Which way can we, 
1 dare not ſay overcome, but hold out againſt 
$ many and ſo potent enemies ? tis unpreſj- 
dented in our Monarchy, an Achilles, a Hero 
muſt ſuccumb. Beſides, we've been guilty 
of many groſs errors in our management. TI 
know it particularly : I've been a Souldier my 
ſelf : Ive feen ſome Battels, and improv'd 
very much by Reading. Then he admires 
Olivier de Daim and Facques Czuy ; Thoſe were 
men, ſays he, thoſe were Miniſters indeed. 
He diſperſes his News, which is the molt dil- 
advantageous and melancholy that can be 
feign'd: Now a party is faln into the Ene- 
mies Ambuſcade, and are cutin pieces ; pre- 
{ently ſome of our Troops fhut up in a Caltle, 
ſurrender upon difcretion, and are all put to 
the Sword ; and if you tell him this report is 
falſe, and wants confirmation, he will not 
hear you ; but adds, that ſuch a General's 
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killd, tho you truly afſure him, that he has 
| but a ſlight wound; he deplores his death, he 
mourns for his Widow and Children, and be- 
moans his own lofs ; he has loſt a good friend, 
and a potent patronage : He teils us, the 
Dutch Horle are invincible, and turns pale 
if you name the Imperial Cuiraftters: If we 
attack that place, continues he, we ſhall be 
oblig'd to raiſe the Siege : If we ſtand on the 
defentive, and avoid fighting, we ſhall have 
the worſt on't: orif we joyn Batte!, we ſhall 
fole it; and if we are beaten, look, he crys, 
che Enemy s upon the Frontiers, and, accord- || 
ing to Demephilus, will be prefently in the heart || 
of the Kingdom He fancies the Bells ring || 
- an Alarm, hes in pain for his Eſtate, he's 
conlidering whither he ſhall remove his Mo- 
L ney, his Moveables and Family; whether he 

; thall fly to the Swi/s Cantons, or Venice. 
| But on my left Baſilidias raiſes an Army of 
300000 Men in a minute, he won't abate ye 
a ſingle Brigade, but has a liſt of the Squa- 
drons, Betallions, Generals and Officers, not 
omirting the Artillery and Baggage : Theſe 
Forces he abſolutely diſpoſes, ſome into Ger- 
many, others into Flanders, and reſerves a cer- 
cain number for the Alps, a lefſer for the Pyre- 
zees, and tranſports the reſt beyond the Seas. 
He knows their marches, he can tell you what 
they have, and what they have not done ; 
you'd think he had the Kings Ear, or were 
che only confident to his chief Miniſter. If 
the Enemies are beaten, and loſe ten thou- 


fand, he poſitively avers'twas thirty, not ons 
more 
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: Matmers of the Ape. 2:25 
more or le{s; for his numbers are always as 
fixt and certain as if he had the beſt Intelli- 
gence : Tell him in the morning we've loſt a 
paultry Village, he nc: only ſends to excuſe 
himſelf to the Gueſts he has invited to Din- 
ner, but faſts himſelf; and if he Sups, *tis 
without appetite. If we befiege a place natu- 
rally ſtrong, regularly fortiled and well 
ſtoi?d with Ammunition and Proviſion, be- 
ſides a good Garriſon, commanded by a Hero 
he tells you, the [Town has its weak places, 
is very ill fortifyd, wants Powder, and its 
Governour Experience ; and that 'twill capi- 
tulate in 8 days after th? opening the Tren- 
ches. At another time, he runs himſelf out 
of breath, and after he's recover'd a little, he 
opens, I have News, great News to tell you, 
They are beaten, totally routed, the General 
and Chief Officers, at leaſt a great part of 
them are kill'd : There's a very great ſlaughter, 
Fortune's on our ſide, and we ve mich the beſt 
of the Game. Then he fits down and reſts, 
after this extraordinary News, which wants 
this only circumſtance, 'Tis certain there has 
not been a Battle. He aſlures us further, 
That ſuch a Prince has renounc'd the League, 
and quitted the Confederacy ; a ſecond is 
inclind to follow him : He believes firmly, 
with the Populace, a third 1s dead, and names 
you the place of his Interment; and even, 
when the whole Townis undeceivd, he alone 
offers to lay Wagers onit. He has unqueſtio- 
nable Intelligence, that' Teckeley is very ſuc- 
cefeful againſt the Emperor ;' that the Grand 
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Seignior i5 making great p1eparations, and will 
not hear of a Peace, and the Vizier will once 
more ſit down before Viewma, He's in an ex- 
raſjz, as much tranſported as if there were not 
the leaſt doubt of it. The triple Alliance is 
a Cerberus with him, and the Enemies ſo ma- 
ny Monſters to be knock d down. He talks 
of nothing but Lawrels, "Triumphs and Tro- 
phies ; his familiar exprfftons run thus : Our 
Auguſt Hero, our Mighty Potentate, our Invincible 
Monarch, He's not to be perſwaded to ſuch 
mean exprefltons as theſe, The King has a preat 
PAY Encm:ies, they re Very Potent, 14 ey re United 
and Exaſperated ; he has overcome them, and [ hope 
211] ibvays be Viftorionus. This Stite, as 'tis too 
bold and deciſive for Demephilus, fo 'tis not ex- 
aggerated, nor pompous enough for Baſilidiar, 
his Head 's full of offer thoughts, he's taking 
care of Inſcriptions, Triumphal Arches and 
Pyramids, to adorn the Capital City againſt 
the Vidtor's entrance ; and as foot as he hears 
that the Armies are in ſight of each other, or 
a Town's Inveſted, he's preparing to ſing Te 
Dewn 1n the Cathedral. 

* A principal Afﬀair left ta che deciſion of 
Publick Miniſters and Plenipotentiaries, re- 
quires a very deliberate and nice diſcuſſion ; 
but the Preitminaries, the ordering Prece- 
dencies and Ceremonies, commonly ſpend 
molt time. 

A Publick Miniſter, or Plenipotentiary, is 
a Camelicn, a Protheus ; ſometimes like a cun- 
ning Gamelter, he diſſembles his very hu- 
mour and temper, as well to ayoid the con- 

jectures 
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Manners of the Age. 
jeftures and penetration of others, as to pre- 
vent any ſecret eſcaping thro* paſſion and 


weakneſs ; hes always ready to put on that 
ſhape his deſigns or occaſions require, and 


very artificially appears what tis his Intereſt 


to be thought. So when he pretends his 
Maſter is very formidable, or very low, he's 
reſolute and inflexible, to prevent any large 
Demands ; or eafje and complacent, to give 


others occaſion to make them, that he may 


be ſure of the ſame liberty. At another time 
he's profound and fſubril, he difſembles a 
truth in the ſpeaking, becauſe 'tis advantageous 
to tell it, and not to be believ'd ; orelſe he's 


free and open, the better to diſguiſe whar he 
conceals, and gain a belief, that he has made 


his laft Overtures, At the Tame time, he's 
violent and very verboſe, to excite others to 
talk, or hinder their ſpeaking what he defires 
Not to hear, or acquainting him with what 
he would be ignorant of. He talks of indiffe- 
rent things, which ſoften of deſtroy one ano- 
ther, and leave- them confounded betwixt 
Confidence and Diſtruſt, that he may make 
amends for a loſt opportunity, by dextroufly 
gaining anvther ; or he's cool and ſilent, to 
engage others to talk : he hears patiently a 
tedious while, to obtain the ſame favour him- 
felf ; his Diſcourſe is lofty and weighty, his 
Promiſes and Menaces carry a great ftroak 
with them, and are fure to ſhock his Anta- 
gomfts. Sometimes he ſpeaks firft, che better 
rodilcoverthe Oppoſntions andContradidtions, 
Intrigues and! Cabals of the Mmitters, as 

C23 the 
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the propoſitions he has advanc'd, and to take 
his Meaſures from their Anſwers. At another 
Meeting he ſtays till the laſt, that he may be 
{ure not to loſe his labour ; he can then be 
more exat, having nicely obſerv'd every 
thing that may be ſerviceable to his Maſter 

or his Allies. He knows what to ask, and 
what he can obtain. He knows how to be 
clear and expreflive, or obſcure and ambi- 
guous ; heccan uſe equivocal words and turns, 
which he can render more or leſs forcible, as 
his intereſt or occaſions require, He asks lit- 
. tle becauſe he won't grant much, or his re- 
' queſts are large that he may be ſure of a little- 
He deſires ſmall things, which he pretends to 
be of no vaiue, that they may not hinder him 

of greater. He avoids the gaining of an im- 
portant point at firſt, if it's like to hinder him 

of ſeveral, which tho' in themſelves of leſs 
value, yet united ſurmount the other; His | 
Demands are extravagant, with deſign to be | 
denied, that he may be furniſh'd with a juſt 
excuſe for refuſing thoſe he knows will be 
made. He very aliiduouſly aggravates the 
enormity of theſe, and warmly urges the 
realons why he cannot hearken to them; and 
as earneſtly endeavours to enervate thoſe 
which they pretend for their denial. He's 
equally concern'd to aggrandize thoſe trifles 
he ofters, as to ſlight openly the little they're 
willing to grant. He FRigns extraordinary 
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| profters, which beget a diſtruſt, and oblige 
them to reject what indeed accepted would 

be ulelels ; this ſerves to colour his exorbitant 

demands, 
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demands, and throw the blame of che refuſal 


on them : He grants more than they can ask, 


co get yet more of them. Hes very impor- 
cunate, and preſſes very hard for trivial things, 


and rather than fail, will ſuffer himſelf to be 


perſwaded out of them, that he may quaſh 
all hopes and expeRations of better from him. 
If he's perſwaded to part with any thing, 'tis 
on condition that he may ſhare the adyantage 
of it. He direaly, or indireQly, efpoules 
the Intereſt of an Ally as he finds it profitable, 
or tends to advance his pretenſions. He talks 
of nothing but Peace and Alliances, the Pub- 
lick Good and Tranquility ; in all which, he 
means only his Maſters intereſt. Sometimes 
he reconciles difagreeing Parties, at other 
times he ſeparates thoſe he found uriced ;- he 
terrifies the ſtrong and potent, and encou- 
rages the weak: He cements leveral feeble 
Intereſts againſt a more powerful one, to ren- 
der the Balance equal ; he joins with the 
former, that they may deſire his Alliance and 
Protection, which he ſells them at adear rate. 
He knows how to intereſt the Miniſters in his 
Aiairs, and by a dextrous management, by 
fine and ſubtil turns, he makes them ſenſible 
of their private Advantage, the Riches and 
Honours they may hope for by a little eaſi- 
neſs, which will not in the leaſt claſh with 
their Commiſſions, nor the [ntentions of their 
Maſters : And that he may nor' be thought 
impregnable on this ſide, he betrays ſome 
ſmall concern for his own fortune. ' By this 
he diſcovers their moſt ſecret Intentions, their 
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moſt profound Deſigns, and laſt Etforts ; 

which he turns to his own advantage. It 

he's injur'd in any conſiderable Article he 1s 

very loud, but if he finds 'tis not fo, he's yet 

louder, and throws the injur'd on their Juſti- 
fication and Defence. All his meaſures are 
order d, his ſteps are pointed out, and his 

leaſt advances preſcrib'd by the Court ; yet 

he appears as complacent and free, in the molt 

difficult conteſts, as if all his compliances were 
Extempore, and purely owing to his conde- 
Acending temper- He adventures to promiſe 

the Aſſembly, That their Propoſals ſhall not 

be rejected, but approv d of. By his Emiſta- 

ries, he ſpreads falſe rumours concerning thofe 
things. which he alone is entruſted with ; he 

cloſely reſerves ſome particular Inſtructions, 

theſe he never diſcloſes, but at ſuch extremi- 

ties, as to neglect the uſe of them would be 

very pernicious. All his Intrigues tend to fo- 

lid and ſubſtantial ends, for which he willing- 

ly ſacrifices Pundilio's, and imaginary points 

of Honour. He has a great deal of Mode- 

ration, and is armd with Reſoiution and 
Patience ; he fatignes and diſcourages others, 

but is himfelf unwearied. He's forewarn'd 

and fortified againſt all redious delays and af- 

fronts, jealouties and ſuſpicions, difficulties 

= and obſtacles. He's fully perſwaded that 
WW - patience, and a happy conjuncture, wall in- 
1 Huence their Minds, and accompliſh his deſj- 
red ends. He ieigns a ſecret Intereſt to break 
oit tne Negotiation, tho' he paſſionately de- 
fres its continuance, On the contrary, tho' 
: ne 
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he has ſtrict Orders to uſe his laſt endeavours 
to break it off, yet he tliinks the be:t way to 
. effec it is to preſs its continuation. Aﬀter a 
very great Succeſs, he's very ſtiff or very calle, 
according as 'tis advantageous or prejudicial 3 
and if by a vaſt prudence he can foreſce any 
thing advantageous co the State he follows it 
cloſe, temporizes and manages himfeif accord- 
ing to the hopes, fears and necelitties Of 115 
Maſter : He takes his Meaſures from '11me, 
Place and Occaſion, his own firength or 
weakneſs, the Genius of the Nations he Treats 
with, and the particular Temper and Cha- 
racer of their Miniſte!s ; all his Maxims, 
Deſigns, and moſt reftin'd Politicks, tend only 
to prevent being deceivd, and not to deccive 
others. 

* The Character of the French Nation 1c- 
quires gravity in their Soveraign. 

* *I15 one of the Misfortunes of a Prince 
to be over-burthen'd with ſecrets, the Gg:50- 
very of which would prove dangerous; 4! 
he's happy if he can meet with a faitht.l 
Confident to diſcharge himſelf. 

* A Prince wants only a private Life to 
compleat his happineſs, a lofs that nothing 
can render fupportable, but the charms of 
Friendihip, and the fidelity of his Friends. 

* A Monarchthar defervedly tills a Throne, 
tinds it extreamly pleafant tro debate himſelf 
ſometimes, to leave the Fheatre, quir the 
Buskins, and Act a more familiur Parc with a 
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* Nothing conduces more to the Honour 
of a Prince than the Modeſty of his Favourite. 

* No Ties of Friendſhip or Conſanguinity 
aftect a Favourite ; tho' he's crouded with Re- 
latious and Creatures, they ve no place in his 
eſteem ; he diſengages himſelf, - and ftands 
alone like a huge Coloſſus, 

* Certainly the Favourite who has an ex- 
alted Genius and a ſtrong Reaſon, muſt be 
diforder'd and confounded at the fordid and 
baſe Flattcries, the frivolous and impertinent 
Applications of thoſe who make their Court 
ro him, and hang upon him like Slaves and 
Spaniels, that ftick fo cloſe to him he cannot 
get rid of them even by Scorn and Deriſion. 

* You whoare in great Poſts, Publick Mi- 
niſters or Favourites, give me leave to adviſe 
you: Don't incruſt the care of your Memory 


witi your Progeny, don't expect they Il pre- 


ſerve the luſtre of your Name ; great Titles 
fly away, the Princes Favour vaniſhes, Ho- 
nours leave their Poſſeflors, Riches diſperſe 
themſelves, and Merit degenerates. *'Tis true 
you have Children worthy your felves, and 
capable of maintaining the Character you 
leave them, but can you promile to be as for- 
tunate in your Grand-Children 2 Wont you 
believe me 2 Caſt your Eyes for once on ſome 
Men,whom you cannot look on without ſcorn 
and diſdain ; they're deſcended from the very 
Men (great as you are) which you ſucceed. 
Be Vertuous and Aﬀable, and if you ask what 
more 1s neceilary, in anſwer I muſt tell you, 
Vertuo and Humanity command a laſting 


Fame, 
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Fame,and are independant on your Poſterity ; 
by theſe your Name is ſure to live as long as 
the Monarchy endures; and when future Ge- 
nerations ſhall walk over the Ruins of your 
ſtrongeſt Caſtles, and nobleſt Edifices, the 
Idea of your great Actions will ſtill remain 
freſh in their Minds, they'll greedily collet 
your Medals and Pourtraicts : This, ſay they, 
1s the Effigies of a Man that dar'd to ſpeak to 
his Prince with force and freedom, and was 
more afraid of injuring than diſpleaſing him ; 
he endeavour'd to make him a generous and 
good Prince, the Father of his Country, and 
tender of his People. The Perſon you ſee 
painted there with a bold Countenance, an 
auſtere and majeſtick Air, advances in Repu- 
ration faſter than he did in Years, the great- 
eſt Politicians allow him — their num- 
ber, his great deſign was to eſtabliſh the Au- 
thority of the Prince, and the Safety of the 
People, by the ſupprefiion of the Nobility, 
from which neither the oppoſitions of ſtrong 
Parties,Confpiracies, Treaſons, the danger of 
Death, 'nor his own infirmities, were able to 
divert him, and yet he had time enough 
to have attempted and begun a more noble 
Enterprize, ſince purfu'd and accompliſh'd 
by one of the beſt and greateſt Princes in the 
World. 

* The moſt ſpecious and the leaſt ſuſpeted 
Snare, that ever was laid for great Men by 
their Servants, or for Kings by their Mini- 
ſters, has been the Advice, above all things, 
to enrich themſelves, An admirable Maxim, 

Counſel 
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Counſel which is worth a Treaſure, a Mine 
of Gold, or a Peru, to thoſe who have the 
Addreſs to inſtil it into their Maſters. 

* That Narion is extream happy, whoſe 
[K-08 Prince chooſes the very ſame Perlons for his 
wo | Confidents and Miniſters, whom they would 
| have choſen themſelves, if the Choice had 
been in their power. 

__ * The knowledge of the more particular 
Aﬀairs, and a diligent application to even the 
more Minute cares of the Commonwealth, 
are eſſential to a good Government, tho' too 
much neglected by Kings and their Miniſters 
| in theſe laſt Ages : 'Tis a knowledge we can- 
vil} not too earneſtly defire in the Prince that's 
iznorant of it, nor value too highly in him 
that's throughly acquainted with it, Ir con- 
eributes to the eaſe and pleaſure of the Sub- 
jets, that their Prince extends the Bounds of 
his Empire beyond: his Enemies Territories, 
that he makes their Soveraignties become 
Provinces of his Kingdom ; that he is Vidto- 
rious in Sieges and Battels, that the bell for- 
tified Camps and Baſtions afford no ſecurity 
againſt Lim ; That the neighbouring Nations 
ask Aid of one another, and enter into 
Leagues, to defend themſelves, and put a ſtop 
to his Conquelts : That their Confederacies 
| are vain ; that he's continually advancing, 
/ and fty] victorious ; that their laſt hopes are 
fruſtrated by fuch a vigorous Conſticucion of 
the State, which will afford the Monarch 
the pleaſure of ſeeing the young Princes, his 
Grand-Children, ſupport and increaſe their 
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Soveraignties in Reverſion ; of ſeeing them 
lead an Army into the Field, deſtroy the 
ſtrongeſt Fortreffes, conquer new Eſtates, 
and command old and experienc?'d Officers, 
rather by their Wiſdom and Merit, than by 
their high Quality and Royal Birth ; of fſee- 
ing them tread in the fteps of their Vicorions 
Father, imitating his Goodneſs, Docility, 
Juſtice, Vigilance and Magnanimity, In a 
word, let my Soveraign be never ſo Succeſs- 
ful, let the prudent Management of his Mi- 
nilters, nay, let his Perfonal Merits exalt 
him to the higheſt pitch of Glory, let my 
Country be never fo Powerful, let it be the 
Terror of all the Neighbouring Nations ; 
what ſhould I, or any of my fellow Subjects, 
be the better for all thefe things, if I were 
forc'd to Labour under the diſmal and melan- 
choly burden of Poverty and Oppreflion ? If, 
while I were fecur'd againft the Sallies from 
without of a cruel Enemy, I was expos'd 
within the Walls of our Cities to the Barba- 
rity of a treacherous Aſfailin 2 If Rapine 
and Violence were lefs to be fear'd in the 
darkeft Nights, and in the wildeft Defarts, 
than at Mid-day in our Streets? If Safety, 
Cleanlineſs, and good Order, had not ren- 
der'd the Sojourning in our Cities fo delight- 
ful, and had not added, to true Plenty, the 
means of our converting with fo much eaſe 
one with another * Or, if being weak and 
defenceleſs, I was encroachd upon in the 
Country by every neighbouring great Man ? 
If there was not a Proviſion made to protect 

me 
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me againſt his Injuſtice ? If T had not at hand 
ſo many Maſters, and thoſe eminent Maſters 
too, to breed up my Children in thofe Arts 
and Sciences, which will one day raiſe their 
Fortunes ? If the promotion of Trade had 
not made good ſubſtantial Stuffs for my 
Cloathing, and wholeſom Food for my 
Nouriſhment both plenty _ cheap ? If, 
to conclude, the care of my Soveraign had 
not given me ſo much reaſon, to be as well 
contented with my fortune, as his extraor- 
dinary Vertues muſt needs make him with 
his own 2 

* Eight or ten thouſand Men are like 
Money to the Prince ; with their Lives he 
buys a Town or a Victory : but if he's very 
ſparing of them, if he can purchaſe either at 
a cheaper rate; he's like a Merchant who beſt 
knows the value of Coin. 

* All things ſucceed happily in a Monarchy, 
where the Intereſts of the Soveraign and 
Subjects are inſeparable. 

* To fay a Prince ts the Father of has People, 
is no more an Encomium to him than to call 
him by his Name, or define vihat he is. 

* Theres a fort of Commerce, or recj- 
procal return of the Duties of the Soveraign 
to his Subjects, and of theirs to him, which 
are moſt ſtrongly oblig'd, or moſt difficult in 
the performance, I won't determine ; and 
"tis not, indeed, very eafie to judge between 
the ſtrict Engagements of Reverence, Afli- 
ſtance, Service, Obedience and Depen- 
dance, on the one ſide, - and the Mraponke: 
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ble oblizacions to Goodneſs, ] aſtice, ard Pro- 
retion, on the other : To fay the Prince is 
the Supream Diſpoſer of the Lives of the 
People, is to tell us only that the Vices of 
Mankind have entail d on them a natural 
Subjection to Juſtice and the Laws, of which 
the Prince is the fole Repoſitory. To add 
further, That he is abſolute Maſter of all his 
Subje&s Goods, without any Reaſon, or legal 
Proceſs, is the Language of Flattery, or the 
diſtorted Opinion of a Favourite. 

* When on a fine Evening you obſerve a 
numerous Flock of Sheep ſpread over a little 
Hill, quietly Grazing on the fragrant Thyme, 
and other Productions of the Earth ; or in a 


Meadow, nibbling the ſhort and tender Graſs, 


which has eſcap'd the Scythe, the diligent and 
careful Shepherd, always amongſt them, he 
will not ſuffer them our of his ſight, he leads 
them, he follows them, he changes their 
Paſture, if they diſperſe he gathers them to- 
oether, if the greedy Wolf approach, he ſets 
his Dog on to beat him off, he nouriſhes and 
preſerves them ; the Morning finds him in 
the open Field, in which the Sun left him. 
Oh ! what Care, what Vigilance and Slavery 
is abſolutely neceſlary. Which Condition 
appears the moſt delicious and free, that of 
che Sheep or ofthe Shephesd ? Was the Flock 
made for the Shepherd, or the Shepherd for 
che Sheep ? This is a happy repreſentation of 

a good Prince and his People. 
* A Luxurious and proud Monarch, is 
ks a Shepherd adorn'd with Gold and Jew- 
els, 
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els, a Golden Crook in his Hand, a Collar 
of Gold about his Dogs Neck, and a Golden 
String to lead him; but whats his Flock the 
better for all this: Or what avails it againſt 
the Wolves ? | 

- How happy is that Poſt, which every 
minute furniſhes opportunities of doing good 
to thouſands | But how dangerous is that, 
which every moment expoſes to the injuring 
of Millions ! 

* if Men are not capable of a felicity on 
Earth more natural, ſenſible, and ſublime, 
than to know they are tenderly belovd ; and 
if Kings are Men, can they purchaſe the 
Hearts of their people at too dear a rate ? 

* 'There are very few general, or Certain 
Rules of well Governing ; they depend on 
Times and Conjuncures, the Prudence and 
Deſigns of the Governors +. tho' perfect Go- 
vernment is the Maſter-piece of the Soul, 
perhaps *tis impoſſible, if the Subjects don't 
contribute one moiety by a habicual depen- 
dance and ſubmiſlion. 

* Thoſe, who under ſome great Monarch 
are poſſeſs'd of the firſt Poſts of Honour and 
Protit, have very eaſie places, they are ofti- 
ciated without any trouble, all cheir Aﬀeairs 
run ſmooth, the Authority and Genius of the 
Prince plains their way, rids them ofall diffi- 
Cculties, and renders them proſperous : *Ts 
they are rewarded for the Merit of their 
Subalterns- 


* If 
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* If the Care of a ſingle Family be ſo bur- 
chenſom, if a Man has enough to do to an- 
ſwer for himſelf ; what a weight, what a 
load is the Charge of a whole Realm 2? Is the 
Soveraign recompenc'd for all his anxious 
Cares by the proſternations of his Courtiers, 
or the pleaſures an Abſolute Power ſeems to 
afford 2 When I think on the troubleſom, ha- 
zardous and dangerous paths they're forc'd to 
tread to arrive at a publick "Tranquility ; 
when I refle& on the extream difficult, tho' 
neceſſary Methods, they are frequently oblig'd 
to uſe to compals a good end, that they are 
accountable to God himſelf for the good of 
their people; that Good and Evil are 1n their 
hands, and that Ignorance is no excuſe for 
them, I can't forbear asking my ſelf this 
queſtion, Would ſt thou Reign 2 Would a 
Man but meanly happy in a private condi- 
tion, Quit it for a Throne ? Is it even ſup- 
portable to be born a Monarch 2 

* Are not all the Cceleſtial Gifts neceſſary 
to a good Monarch ? A Royal Birth, an 
Auguſt and Commanding Air 2 A preſence 
ro ſReisfie the curioſity of thoſe who crowd to 
fee him, and to command refpe& from his 
Courtiers ? His temper muſt be pertealy 
even, he muſt be very averſe to ill-natur'd 
Raillery, or at leaſt diſcountenance it : He 
muſt neither threaten, reproach, nor give 
way to his paſhon, and yet oblige an intirs 
Obedience to all his Commands : His Hu- 
mour muſt be complacent and engaging ; his 
Heart 1o ſincere and open, that all may think 

tney 
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they ſound the bottom of it : this will qualifie 
him to gain Friends, Creatures and Allies. 
He muſt be always Secret, Profound and 
Impenetrable, in his Ends and Deſigns: He 
muſt be very Grave and Serious in Publick : 


* When in Councel, or giving Anſwers to Am- 


baſſadors, his expreflions muſt be brief, join'd 
with a great deal of Juſtneſs and Grandeur ; 
He mult chuſe fit Objects to beſtow his Fa- 
vours 0n, and confer them with ſuch a grace 
as doubles the benefit : He muſt be very Sa- 
g4Ctous to penetrate into the Mind, Qualifi- 
cations, and Tempers of Men, for the de- 
ſtribuction of Places and Employments, and 
the choice of Generals and Miniſters : He 
muſt have ſuch a {trong, ſolid, and deciſive 


| Judgment in Afﬀairs, as immediately to dif- 
cern the Beſt and moſt Juſt : A Mind fo Sin- 


czre and Juſt, as to declare againſt himſelf in 
favour of his Subjets, Allies and Enemies : 
Such a happy Memory, as continually pre- 
ſents to him the Names, Faces, Petitions, 
and Occaſions of his Subje&s : A vaſt Capa- 
City, that extends not only to extraneous Af- 
fairs, to Commerce, State Maxims, Poli- 
rical Deſigns, New Conqueſts, and the de- 
fence of them by numerous and unacceſhible 
Forts, but knows how to confine himſelf at 
home, to conſider the particular wants of 
the Realm, to baniſh all falſe Worſhip he 
meets with prejudicial to Soveraignty, to 
aboliſh all impious and cruel Cuſtoms, to re- 
form the Laws and Uſages if they're fill'd 


viith Abuſes, to make his Cities rich and _ 
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by an exact Polity, and render them Noble 

and Magnificent by the addition of ſumptu- 
ous Edifices : "Do punith ſcandalous Yices ſe- 
verely : To advance the Honour of Re!igion 
and Vertue by his Authoricy and Exampie : 
To Prote& the Church and Clergy, their 
Rights and Liberties : To Govern with the 
cenderneſs of a Father, always contriving the 
Eafe of his Subje&ts : To lighten their Taxes 
and Subſidies, that they may not be ſmpo- 
veriſh'd. He muſt be enrich'd with ſeveral 
great endowments for War : He muit he vigi- 
lant, ſedulous, and unwearied : Hes muſt be 
able to Command numerous Armies 12 Per- 
{on, and be ſedate and compos d in the midft 
of danger. His ſole i'cfizn ovght to be the 
Safety and Honour cf his Kingdom, wiiich 
he muſt always prefer wo his own Life, His 
Power muſt be of {t:ch an extent as to leave 
no room for under-hand Solicitations, private 
Intrigues and Cabals, and fometimes to leiten 
the vaſt diſtance berwixt the Noblefſs and 
the Populace. that they may 24l agree to be 
equally ſubject : His \nowledge fo extentiv2, 
a5 to enable him to fee every thing with his 
own Eyes and act immediats:y and by him- 
ſelf : That his Generals are bur bis Lieute- 
nants, and his Minilters are but þ.: Miinuters, 
A profound Wiſdom to know when © de- 
clare War, how to overcome and to mike the 
beſt uſe of a Victory : To know when to make 
Peace, and when to break it, to force his 
Enemies to accept it according to their ſe- 
veral Intereſts ; To let bounds to a vaſt Am- 
R bition 
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bition and to know how far to extend his 
Conquelts : To have leiſure for Plays, Feaſts 
and Shews : To Cultivate Arts and Sciences : 
To defiga and erect magnificent Structures, 
even when ſurrounded with private and de- 
clar'd Enemies To.conclude ; A vigorous 
and commanding Genius, that renders him 
belov'd by his Subjects, -and fear'd by Stran- 
gers ; and that reduces his Court and all his 
Realm, to that Union and good Intelligence, 
that they're like a ſingle Family, perfealy 
united under one Head. Theſe admirable 
bi Vertues ſeem to be compriz'd in the Idea ofa 
Soveraign : "Tis true, we rarely fee them all 
meet in one Subject, feveral of them arc ow- 
ing to the Soul and Temper, others to Con- 
juncures and extraneous Things ; yet I muſt 
tell you, it appears to me, that the Prince that 
unites all cheſs in his ſingle Perſon, very well 
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Of M AN. 


E T us not be angry with Men, when 

we ſee them ſtubborn, ungrateful, un- 

juſt, proud, Lovers of themſelves and for- 

getful of others ; they are made fo, is their 

Nature, they can no more prevent 1t than a 

Stone from falling ro the Ground, or Fire 
from flying upwards. 

* In one ſenſe Men are not Light, or but 
in little things : They change their Habits, 
Language, Faſhions, Decorums, and ſome- 
times their Taſte ; but they always preſerve 
their bad Manners, are firm and conſtanc to 
what is Ill, and to an indifference for Vertue. 

kt Stoicilm is a ſport of the Mind, an Idea, 
ſomething like Plato's Republick. Sroicks feign 
that a Man may laugh at his Poverty, be 1n- 
ſenſible of Injuries, Lngratitude, or the loſs 
of his Eftacte, Parents and Friends, look 
coolly on Death, and regard it as an indiffc- 
rent thing, which ought not to make him 
merry or melancholy : Never to let Picaſure 
or Pain maſter him: To undergo the rtor- 
ments of Fire or Sword without the leaſt 


ſigh, or a fingletear. And this Phantom of 
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Vertue, and imaginary Conſtancy, they are 
pleasd to call Wiſdom. They have lefc 
Mankind full of the ſame defe&s they found 
them, and not cur'd them of the lealt weak- 
neſs. Inſtead of painting Vice in its moſt 
frightful and ridiculous forms, to correct their 
Minds,they have form'd an Idea of Perfection 
and Heroiciſm, of which they are not capa- 
ble, and exhorted them to what 1s impoſttble. 
Thus this Wife Man that is to be, or will ne- 
ver be, but in Imagination, finds himſelf na- 
tucally above all Ns and Events ; the moſt 
painful Fir of che Gout, or the moſt ſharp Fit 
of the Cholick,can't extort from him the leaſt 
complaint. Heaven and E2rth may be turn'd 
up and down with one 00042: ting himin their 
fall; he wo ua irm on the Ruins of the 
Univ<:i, while another Man grows almoſt 
diitracted, cries, delpairs, looks fiery, and is 
out of breath, for a Dog loſt, or a Porringer 
broke in pieces. 

* Reſtleſneſs of Mind, an inequality of 
Humour, an inconftancy of Heart, and an 
uncertainty of Conduct, are all Vices of the 
Soul, but different, and as like as they appear, 
are not always found in one Subjee. 

* *Tis difficult to decide, Whether irreſo- 
lution makes a Man more unfortunate or 
contemptible, or even if there is not always 
more conveniency in being of the wrong 
ſide than of none at all. 

* A Man unequal in his temper is ſeveral 
Men in one, he multiplies himſelf as often 
as he changes his Taſte and Manners : He is 

not 
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not this Minute what he was the laſt, and 
will not be the next what he is now ; .he is 
his own Succeilor, ask not of what Com- 
plexion Ie is, but what are his Complexions ; 
nor of what Humour, but how many forts 
of Humours has he. Don't deceive your ſelf, 
1s it Eutichrates whom you meet ? How cold 
is he to Day? Yeſterday he would have 
ſought you, careſs'd you and made his 
Friends jealous of you. Does he remember 
you ? Tell him your Name. 

Menalcas goes down Stairs, opers the 
Door to go out, ſhuts it, and perceives thar 
his Night-Cap is ſtill on, and examining 
himſelf a lictle better, finds but one haif of 
his face Shav'a, his Sword on the Right-ſide, 
his Stockings hanging over his Heels, and his 
Shirt out of his Breeches. If he walks into 
the Street, he feels ſomething ſtrikes him on 
his face, or ſtomach ; he can't ſuppoſe what 
*tis, till waking, and opening his Eyes, he 
{ces himfelf by a Cart-wheel, or under a 


Joiners Pent-houlſe with the Coffins about his 


Ears. Sometimes you may fee him run 
againſt a Blind Man, puth him backwards, 
and aftewards fall over him. Sometimes he 
happens to come up Forehead to Forehead 
with a Prince, and obſtruct his pailage ; with 
much ado he recollects himfelf, and has but 
juſt time to ſqueeze himſelf into a Wa!l, to 
make room for him. He fzeks, quarrels, and 
brawls, puts himſelf into a heat, calls to his 
Servants, and tells them, one after anoiner, 


every thing 1s loſt, or out of the way, and 
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demands his Gloves, which ke has in his 
hands; Jike the Woman who ask'd for her 
Mask, when ſhe had it on her Face. He en- 
ters an /:,.rtment, pailes under a Sconce, 
waere liz veriwig hitches, and is left hanging. 
The Courtiers look on him and laugh : Me- 
zacizs looks aiſo, laughs louder than any of 
them, and turns his Eyes round the Company 
to ice the Man, who ihews his Ears, and has 
loſt his Wig. If he .goes into the City, after 
having gone pretty far, he believes himſelf 
out of his way, ſtands ſtill, and asks of fuch 
as pals by, where he is. They tell him, the 
Street he lives in; he enters his own Houle, 
rens out 1n haſte, fancying himſelf deceiv d. 
Fe cones out of the Hall, and finduig a 
Coach at the Stair-foot, takes it to be his 
own, puts himſelf into it : The Coach-man 
whips, and thinks he is. driving his Maſter 
home. Mezalcas jumps out, croiles the Court- 
Yard, mounts the Stair-Calſe, runs into tie. 
Anti-Chamber, Chamber, and Cloſet ; all 
is familiar to him, nothing new, he fits down 
and repoſes himſelfas at his own Houſe. The 
Maſter comes in, he rifles up to receive him, 
rreats him very civilly, prays him to fit, and 
believes he's payiug ium the ſame Honour he 
nies to give ſuch as Viſit him at his own 
Chamber. He talks, refiedts, talks again : 
The Maſter of the Houſe is tir d and aſto- 
niſn'd, and Meralcas 35 much as he, ile will 
not ſay what he thinks, but ſuppoſes the 
other ro be fome very impertinent lazy Fel- 
low, who will at laſt retire ; this he hopes, 
| | TY Sl and 
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and 1s patient, The Night comes, when 
with fome difficulry he is undeceiv'd. Ar 
another time he pays a Viſit to a Lady, and 
perſwading himſelf that ſhe is viſiting him, 
he fits down in her Eibow-Chair, and thinks 
not of going. He perceives afterwards che 
Lady makes long Viſits, exoects every moment 
when ſhe will riſe, and leave him at liberty, 
but ſhe tarries yet longer, he grows hungry : 
Night comes on, and he intreats her to Sup 
with him ; ſhe laughs, and fo loud, that et 
laſt ic wakes him. He Marries in the Morn- 
ing, forgets it at Night and lies abroad. 
Some time after his Wife dies in his Arms, 
he affiſts at her Funeral ; and the next day, 
when his Servants come to acquaint him ther 
Dinner 1s on the Table, he demands if his 
Wite is ready,and they have given her notice 
on t. This is he who ente:s a Church, and ta- 
king the Blind Man who is ſet at the Door for 
a Pillar, and his Diſh for a Font,he plunges in 
his Hand and croiles his Forchead. When he 
hears of a fudden the Pillar ſpeak, and offer 
him his Petitions, he turns rowards the Quire, 
he fancies he ſees a Desk and a Cuſhion, he 
throws himſelf ruce'y on him ; the Machine 
bend:, puſtes him off, and itrives to cry out. 
Menal:as is furpriz'd to fee himnfeif kneeling 
on the Legs of a very lictic an, reſting on 
Ms Back, his two Arms cover his Shoulders, 
his Hands taking him by the Noſe, and fſtop- 


ping his Mouth ; he then retires confus'd and 


kneeis elfewhere. He takes up a Book for 
Devorion, puts bis Slipper into his Pocket in- 
| ſtead 
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iread of a Prayer Book ; he is hardiy got one 
of the Church but a Foot-man runs after him, 
pulis im by che Sleeve, and asks him, laughing, 
if h- 1.0 not got my Lords Slipper ? Menatcas 
ſhews him his, and tells him, "This is all the 
Slippers I kave about me. The Foot-man, 
however, ſearches him, and gets the Biſhops 
Siipper whom he juſt left, whom he found 
ſick by his Fire-ſide, and from whom taking 
leave, he ſ{natchd it inſtead of a Glove,which 
was fallen to the Ground, 'Thus Menalca: 
goes home with a Slipper leſs than he came 
out ; he plays at Tric-Trac, and calls for 
Drink, tis brought him, he is to play, and 
holds the Box in one Hand, and the Glaſs in 
thc other, and being a very great Oaf, {wal- 
lows the Dice and almoſt the Box, throws 
the Water on the Tables, and drowns the 
Man he play d with. He walks by the Water- 
ſide, asks whats a Clock ; they ſhew him a 
Watch, he ſcarce looks 01 it before he forgets 
Hoth the Hour and the Watch, and throws 
itinto the River as a thing which troubles 
him, He writes a long Letter, ſands the 
Paper, and chen throws it into the Ink-horn. 
He writes a fecond, makes up both, and 
miicakes the Superſicription ; one of them is 
{ent toa Dukes and Peer; and when he opens 
it, he reads, Mr. Oliver, Proy den i fail to ſend 
me my Quarters Rent, that was aue at Lady-day, 
as ſoon as poſſible, His Tenant opens the other, 
and finds in it, My Lord, I receive, with & blind 


faomiſſien, the Orders which your Grace was pleaſed. 


He writes another at Night, and after he has - 
made 
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nade it up puts out the Candle ; he is fur- 
priz'd to be in the dark, and can hardly re- 
member how it happen'd. Coming down 
Stairs from the Lowure, he meets another co- 
ming uo ; ſays Menalcas, You are the Man 1 
look d for, takes him by the Hand, hauls him 
along with him, they croſs feveral Courts, 
enter the Halls, go out and come in; he 
looks more narrowly on the Man he drew 
after him, he wonders who it ihould be, has 
nothing to ſay to him, lets him go, and turns 
another way. He often asks you aCueltion, 
and is almoit out of fight before you can an- 
{wer him. He finds you at another time in 
his way. He is raviſh'd to meet you, be juſt 
came from your Houſe, wheres he would have 
diſcoursd you about a certain Afﬀair. He 
contemplates your Fingers ; You have, ſays 
he, a fine Stone, had it you of Baicis 5 He leaves 
you,and continues his March ; and this 1s the 
important Attair he was fo earneft to diſcourſe 
you about. If he is in company, he begins 
a Story, which he forgets to gnd ; he laughs 
in himſelf, he diſcovers what he was thinking 
of, and gives anſwers to his thoughts. He 
ſngs through his Teeth, whiltles, rouls up 
and down in his Chair, makes his moan, is 
huſh'd and believes he's alone. When he is 
at a Feaſt, he ſcrapes infenſibly all the Bread 
on his own Plate ; his Neighbours, indeed, 
want 1t, as well as Knives and Forks, which 
he along while plays with. There are large 
Spoons invented to ſerve them the more com- 
mocioufly ; he takes one of them up, plunges 

it 
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The Charaflers, or 


it into the Diſh, fills ic, puts it to his Mouth, 
and is extreamly furpriz'd to ſee the Porrage 
on his Cloaths and Linnen, which he thought 
had been in his Belly. He forgets to drink at 
Dinner ; or if he remembers it, and thinks 
chere's roo much Wine fill'd for him, he flings 
half on't in the Man's face who ſits next him, 
drinks the reſt with a great deal of compo- 
ſure, and can't comprehend why the People 
laugh, who ſaw him throw away the Wine 
he was not willing to drink ; he keeps his 
Bed a day or two, for ſome light Sickneſs, he 
is viſited, the Men and Women make a 
Circle round his Bed ; he opens the Quilt be- 


fore them, and drivles in his Sheets. He is 


carried to the Chartreux ; he is ſhewn a Cloy- 
ſter painted by an excellent Hand. The Re- 
ligious, who explain the Figures, talk of 
St. Prano, the Adventure of the Canon, 
make a long Tale ont, and ſhew the Story in 
the Picture. Menalcas, who was all the time 
out of the Cloyſter, returns and asks the good 
Father, if 'tisghe Canon or St. Bruno who is 
Damn'd. By chance he finds. himſelf with 
a young Widow, he talks to her of her de- 
ceas d Husband, and asks how he died. The 
Woman, in whom this diſcourſe renew'd 
her late ſorrows, weeps, ſighs, and acquaints 
him with all the particulars of her Husbands 
diltemper, from the Night before the: Fever 
crook him, till his laſt Agonies : Madam, lays 
Menalcas, who had heard her relation very 
attentively, Have you never another? He bids 


Dinner be got preſently ready, riſes before 
1-4-4 the 
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the Fruit is ſerv'd up, takes his leave of the 
Company, and you arc ſure to ſee him that 
day in all the noted places of the City, that 
excepted, where he had made an appointment 
about the Afﬀair which made him in ſuch 
haſte, and would not ſuffer him to tarry till 
his Horſes were put to his Coach, but oblig'd 
him to trudge our a-foot : You may fre- 
quently hear him Sculd, Chide, and be in 
a paſſion with his Domeſticks for being out 
of the way. Where zre they, ſays he ? What 
can they be doing ? What is become of 'em ? 
When { wink them, I can never find them ; 
I'll this Minwre give them Warning. While 
he is {peaking they come 1n ; he asks them, in 
a fury, Whence they came 2 They anſwer, 
From the place he ſent them to, and give 
him a faithful account of their Erzxand. You 
are very often miſtaken in him. and take him 
for whar he is not: For Stupid, becauſe he 
hears lictle, and ſpeaks leſs : For a Fool, be- 
cauſe he talks alone, and is ſubje& to - a Set 
of Grimaces, and careleſs Motions with his 
Head : For Proud and Uncivil, becauſe 
when you ſalute him he takes no notice of 
you, paſſes by and negle@s it: For an In- 
conſiderate Man, becauſe he talks of Statutes 
in a Family that has a Bankrupt belonging 
to it ; of Executions and Scaffolds before a 
Perſon whoſe Father was Beheaded ; of Ho- 
mapes before rich Farmers who would paſs 
for Gentlemen. He even brings a Baſtard 
into his Family, and pretends to let him live 
like his Valet ; bur tho' he would no = 
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Wife and Children know nothing of the 
Matter, he can't forbear calling him his Son 
ten times a day. He reſolves to marry his 
Son to a Tradeſman's Daughter, and from 
time to time boaſts of his Houſe and An- 
ceitors, and tells him the Menalcas's never 
15d to Match below themſelves. In ſhort, 
he ſeems as if he were not preſent, nor heard 
what the Company diſcours'd of, when he is 
himſelf the ſubject of their Converſation. He 
thinks and talks of aſudden, but what he talks 
is ſeldom the thing he thinks on ; by which 
means, there 1s little coherence in any thing 
he fays. He fays Yes, commonly inſtead of 
N ; and when he ſays No, you muſt ſuppoſe 
he would fay Yes ; when he anſwers you, per- 
haps his Eyes are fixd on yours, but it does 
not follow that he ſees you, he minds neither 
you, nor any one elſe, nor any thing in the 
World. All that you can draw from him, 
even when he is moſt ſociable, are ſome ſuch 
words as thele : Yes, indeed, "tis true, good, all s 
well, [incerely, T believe ſo, certainly: Ah' O Hea- 
ven! And fome other Monoſyllables, which 
are never ipoken ia the right place. He ne- 
ver is among thoſe whom he appears to be 
with ; he calis his Footman very f-rioully, Sir, 
and his Friend Robin. He ſays jour Reverence 
to a Prince of the Blood, and your Highneſs to 
2Jcſuit; he hears Maſs. The Prieſt ſneezes, 
and he cti:s out, God bleſs yzu. He is in com- 
pany with a Judge, grave by his Character, 
and venerable by his Age and Dignity ; he 
asks him if tuch a thing is fo, and Merelcas 
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replies, Nes Madam, He came once from the 
Country, his Lackies attempted to Rob him 
and ſucceeded ; they maks him Deliver, he 
gives them his Purſe, comes home, tells the 
Adventure to his Friends, who ask him the 
circuraſtances, and he turns them to his Ser- 
vants : Enquire of my People, ſays he, they 
were there. 

* Incivility is not a Vice of the Soul, but 
the effect of ſeveral Vices ; of Vanity, Igno- 
rance of Duty, Lazinefs, Stupidity, Di- 
ſtration, Contempt of others and Jealouſie. 
IF ic diſcovers ic ſelf all at the outſide of a Man. 
tis the more odious, becauſe ?ris a viſible and 
manifeſt defer ; however, *tis more or leis 
Ottenſive, according to the effects it prodaces. 

* If we lay of a cholerick, unſteady, quar- 
relflom, melancholy, formal,, capricious Per- 
{on, 'tis his humour, we ſhallnot excuſe him, 
whatever we fancy ; but when we acknow- 


ledge he is fo without thinking on't, and that 


theſe great Errots are not to be remedy'd, it 
mitigates the matter. 

* What we call Humour, is a thing too 
much neglected among Men : They ſhould 
underſtand 'tis not enough to be good, unleſs 
they alſo appear ſo, art leaſt if they would 
endeavour to be Sociable, qualify'd for Union 
and Friendihip; thatis, if they would be Men. 
We don t expect the Malicious to be tender 
and complaifant, but they never want com- 
placency and tenderneſs when they ferve to 
enſ{nare the Simple, and ſet a price on their 
Artifices. 


*'I 18 
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fl * The Generality of Men, when they are 
TH, cholerick, are afterwards -injurious ; others 
145 are 1njurious, and then cholerick : The ſur- 
m6 prize that we are in at ſuch proceedings, will 
WO not always give us time for reſentment, 
$48 * Men don't apply themſelves enough to 
[$64 embrace all opportunities. wherein they could 
[2488 promote each others ſatisfa&tion ; when a per- 
// 8:08 {on takes an Employment on him, it ſeems 
[4/8 as if his deſign was to have ic in his power 
nh to obiige and do nothing. The moſt ready 
us 5 thing in the World is Denial ; we never grant 
8 but with refle&ion. 
4358  * Every Man ought to know exadly, 
WP what he is to expect from Mankind in gene- 
| ral, and from each of them in particular, 
'® 0 before he ventures to throw himſelf into the 
- WY World. 

UN '/ * If Poverty is the Mother of Crimes, the 
Wh, defed& of the Mind is the Father. . 
"58 * *Tis difficult for a Man to have Senſe 


and be aKnave. A true and ſharp Genius, 
Conducts to Order, Truth and Vertue. Tis 
want of Senſe and Penetration, which makes 
a Man obftinate in Evil, as in Error : We 
ſtrive in vain to corre& a Blockhead-by Satyr, 
which deſcribes-him to others, while he will 
himfelf not know his own Picture, 'tis Ike | 
railing to a deaf Man ; *rwould be well for 
the pleaſure of Men of Wit and Honour, 
and for publick Vengeance, if a Rogue had 
ſome feeling, and were ſ{cnſible when he 1s 
corrected. 


* There 
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* There are {ome Vices, for which we are 
indebted to no body, they were born with us 
and fromtime to time are fortify d by Cuftom. 
There are others which we contract and 
were before Strangers to us; Men are ſome- 
times born with eafie Diſpoſitions, Compla- 
cency, a deſire to pleaſe, but by the treat- 
ment they meet from thoſe they live with, 
or on whom they depend, they are ſuddenly 
oblig'd to change their Meaſures and even : 
their Nature ; they grow melancholy and ; 
fegmatick, humours with which they were 
before unacquainted : They have another - 
Complexion, and are aſtoniſh'd ro find them- 
ſelves petulant and ſtubborn. 

* Some may ask why Mankind in Gene- 
ral don't compoſe but one Nation, and have 
not a pronenels to ſpeak one Language ; to 
live under the ſame Laws, to agree amongſt 
themſelves in the ſame Cuſtoms and Worſhip : 
for my part, ſeeing the contrariety of their 
Inclinations, Taſte and Sentiments, I won- 
der to ſee ſeven or eight Perſons live under 
the ſame Roof, within the: fame Walls, and 
make a ſingle Family. 
| * There are ſome ſtrange Fathers, who 
{eem, during the whole courſe of their Lives, 
to be preparing Reaſons for their Children to 
be comforted with their Deaths. 

* Every thing is ſtrange in the Humours, 
Morals, and Manners of Men ;. one lives 
Sowre, Paflionate, Covetous, Furious, Sub- 
miſlive, Laborious and full of his own Inte- 
relts, who. was born Gay, Peaceable, Idle, 
Magnifcenr, 
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Magnificent, of a noble Courage, and far 
from any thing Baſe or Pitiful : The Cares 
of Life, the Situation they find themſelves 
in and the Law of Neceflity, force Nature 
and cauſe ſuch gicat Changes. Thus at the 
bottom, {uch a Man can t tell what to make 
of himſelf, his Outfide changes ſo often ; has 
fo many Aitcraticons ard Revolutions, that he 
1s really, neicker what he thinks he 1s 
himſelf. nor what he appears to be. 

* Life is ſhort and tireſom, it has always 
fomething to do ; we adjourn our Joy and 
Repoſe to the time to come, often the Age, 
when our beit blefiings, Youth and Health 
are alr::idy diſappear d. The time comes, 
and we are {till pneiz'd with new deſires : 
The Fever feizes or ſuppreſſes us ; or, if we 
are cur d, *ris only to defire more time. 

* When a Man deſires a favour of a Per- 
fon, he renders himſelf to him oa Diſcretion : 
when he's ſure it cannot be deny d him, he 
watches his Opportunities, Parleys and Ca- 
pitujates « 

* *Tis fo common for Men not to be Hap- 
py, and fo eilentialto all Good to be acquir'd 
with Trouble, that what is.come at eaſily 1s 
{ufpeted. We can hardly comprehend how 
any thing can: be for our advantage, which 
coſts us fo little, or how we could reach the 
ends we propos'd by ſuch juſt Meaſures : 
We think we deſerve Good Fortune, but 
ought not to have it very often. 

* The Man who ſays, He was not born. 


Happy, may at leaſt become ſo, if he would 
make 


OD ES 
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Make uſe of his Friends and Relations good 
fortune, and did not envy rob him of this 


advantage. 


* Tho perhaps I have faid ſomewhere or 


other that the afflicted are wrong?d, yet men 


ſeem to be born for Misfortune, Grief and 
Poverty few eſcape, and ſince all forts of 


diſgraces may befa| them, they ought to be 
prepar'd for all forts of diſgrace. | 

* Men meet one another about their affairs 
with ſo much difficulty, are ſo ſharp where 
the leaſt intereſt is concern d, ſo apt ro be 
intangl'd wich the leaſt intricacies, are ſo 
willing to deceive and ſo unwilling to be de- 
ceiv'd, ſet fo great a value on what be!ongs 
to themſelves, and fo mean a price on what 
belongs to others ; that I proteſt I know not 
how or which way they can ,conclude Mar- 
riages, Contradts, Acquiſitions, Peace, Truces, 
Treaties, and Alliances, 

* Among ſome people Arrogance ſupplies 
the place of Greatneſs, Inhumanity of Sted- 
faſtneſs, and Cheating of Wit. 

Cheats eaſily believe others as bad as them- 
ſelves. They cannot be deceived, and then 
will not deceive a long while. 

I would willingly purchaſe the Character 
of a Cheat, if it were only by being ſtupid, 
or paſling for ſuch. 

We are never honeſtly deceiv'd, for Ma- 
lice and Lying always attend Cheating. 

* We hear nothing in the Streets of great 
Cities, and out of the mouths of thoſe that 
paſs by us, but ſuch _ as theſe ; bes 6 
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tal, for having no greater reſpe& for Vertue. 


pafhonately defire, and the Idza of them only 


The Charaflers, or 


Executions, Interrogatories, Bonds and Plead- 
ing : Is it thus becauſe the leaſt equity ought 
not to be ſeen in the world,or ſhould it be on 
the confary filld with perſons who are al- 
ways demanding what 15 not their due, or re- 
fuſing very plainly to pay what they owe. 

* The Invention of Parchments is a ſcandal 
to Humanity ; what a ſhame 'tis that 'men 
can't keep their words without being forc'd 
to it. 

If you carry away Paſſion, Intereſt and TIn- 
juſtice, what a Calm would there be in the 
greateſt Cities ſubſiſtance?and the cares of Life 
would not make a third part of the confuſion. 

* Nothing helps a man more to bear quiet- 
ly the injuries he receives from Parents and 
Friends, than a refle&tion on the vices of hu- 
manity ; and how coſtly 'tis for perſons to be 
conſtant, generous and faithful, or to love 
any thing better than their own Intereſts, 
He knows their capacity, and does not re- 
quire them to penetrate a ſolid, fly in the Air, 
or be equitable. He hates Mankind in gene- 


But he excuſes it in particulars, he even 1s 
tempted by the higheſt motives to love 'em, 
and ftudics as much as poffible to deſerve the 
{ame indulgence. 
* There are certain Goods which we mol! 


moves and tranſports us. If we happen to 
obtain 'em, we enjoy them more peaceablj 
than we thought we ſhould, and are leſs bu 
fie in rejoycing over them, than in afſpi:i:; 
after greater. | * 'T her: 
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 * There are ſome evils, ſome frightful and 
horrible misfortunes, which we dare not think 
on, the proſpect of 'em only makes us trem- 
ble. If they chance to fall on us, we find 
more ſuccour than we could imagine, arm 
our ſelves againſt our fortune, and do better 
than our hopes. t 

* Sometimes a pleaſant Houſe falling to us, 
a fine Horſe, or a pretty Dog preſented us, a 
Suit of Tapeſtry, or a Watch, will mittigate 
a vaſt loſs. | 

* T often ſuppoſe that men wete to live for 
ever in this world : And refle& afterwards 
whether 'tis poſſible for them ro do more to- 
wards their eſtabliſhment, than they do now. 
-. * If Life is miſerable *cis painful to live : 
if happy, 'tis dreadful to dye ; one comes 
from tother. 
 * Theres nothing Men are fo fond. to pre- 
ſerve, and leſs careful about ic than Life. 

* Weare afraid of old age, but we a'e nor 
{ure we can attain it. 

* Death never happens but once, vet we 
feel it every moment of onr "Lives, *Tis 
worſe to apprehend than to ſuffer. 

* Irene is with difficulty convey d to the 
Temple of eAſculapius, to conſult the God a- 
bout all her ls. She complains f1: it that the's 
weary and fatigud. The God pronounces 
'tis occafion'd by the length of her Journey, 
She ſays ſhe has no ſtomach to her Supper ; 
the Oracle bids her eat the lefs at Dinney. 
She adds, the's troubled a4 nights wich broken 
Slumbers ; he bids her Rom lyea Bed by dey. 

j i2 She 
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She asks how her groſsneſs may be prevent- _ 
ed ; the Oracle replies, ſhe ought to riſe be- | 
fore noon, and now and then make ule of | 
her Legs a little- She declares that Wine dil- 
agrees with her ; the Oracle bids her drink | | 
Water. "That ſhe has a bad digeſtion ; he | | 
tells her ſhe muſt go into a Diet, My light, | 
ſays ſhe, fails. Uſe Spectacles, ſays eſcula- | | 
Pirzs, I grow weak, I am't halt ſo ſtrong and 
healthy as I have been. You grow old, ſays 
the God. But how, ſays ſhe, ſhall I cure 
this Languiſhing 2 Why you muſt dye like 
your Grandfather and Grandmother, it you ll 
ect 11d On't quickly. What advice dot thou 
vive me, thou Son of Apollo, crys Ireme? Is 
this the mighty Skill which men praiſe and 
worſhip you for? What haſt thou told me 
rare or myſterious 2 Did not I know thus 
much before ? The' God antwers, Why did 
you not pur it in practice then, without con1- 
ing ſo far out of your way to ſeek me, and 
thortning your days by a tedious Voyage to 
no purpoſe ? 

* Lec us think, when we are ſighing for 
the loſs of our paſt youth, which wil! no more 
return ; Dotage will come, then we ſhall re- 
'gret the age of our fuii ſtrength, which we 
now enjoy, and don't enough eſteem. y 

* Inquietude, fear and dejection cannot 
keep Death far from us, yet I queſtion if ex- 
ry laughter becomes men who are mor- 
tal. 

* What there is in Death uncertain, is a 


little ſweecen'd by what there is certain. 
There's 
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There's fomething indefinite in time, which 
looks like infinite, and is thence called Eter- 
nity. 

* We hops to grow old, and we fear old 
age ; that is, we are willing to live, and a- 
fraid to dye. 

* One had better give way to Nature, and 
fear Death, than be always itriving againſt 
it, arming our ſelves with Reaſons, and be 
our own Siaves, that we may not tear it. 

* If ſome men dy d, and others did not, 
Death would indeed be a terrible aftiiction. 

* A long Sickneſs ſeems to be plac d be- 
tween Life aad Death, that Death itfelf may 
be a comfort to thoſe who dye, and thoſe 
who ſurvive them. 

* Toſpcak like Men, Death is in one thing 
very good : It puts an end to old. age. 

The Death which prevents Dotage, comes 
more ſeaſonable, than that which ends it. 

* The regret men have for the time they 
have 1ll ſpent, does not always induce them 
to ſpend what remains better. 

* Life is a kind of Sleep, old men fleep 
longeſt: They never b2gin to wake, but 
when they are to dye. If then chey run over 
the whole courſe of their lives year by year, 
they find frequently neither Vertues norcom- 
mendable ations enough to diltinguith them 
one from another. They confound their 
different ages. They fee nothing ſufficient- 
ly remarkable to meaſure the time they have 
Iivd by. They have had confus'd Dreams, 
without any iorm or coherence. However, 

d 4 | they 
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they fancy, like thoſe who awake, that they 
have ſlept a long while. 

_ * "There are but three events which happen 

to Mankind; Birth, Life, and Death, They 

know nothing of their Birth, ſuffer Death, 

and forget Life. | 

* There is a time, which precedes Reaſon, 
when we live like other Animals by inſtinct, 
of which we can't trace the leaſt footſteps. 
There's a ſecond time, when Reaſon diſco- 
vers itſelf when 'tis form'd, and might a, if 
it were not obſcur'd, and almoſt extinguiſht 
by the vices of Conſtitution, and a Chain of 
Paſhons, which ſucceed one another, and 
lead to the third and laſt age. Reaſon then 
i5 i its force, and might bring forth, but *tis 
{oon leflen'd and weaken'd by years, ſickneſs 
and ſorrow ; render d uſeleſs by the diſorder 
of 'tho Machine, which is now declining ; 
yer theſe years, imperfe as they are, make 
the Lite cf a Man, 

* Children are haughty, diſdainful, choles 
rick, envious, inquiſitive, ſelf-interefted, la- 
Zy, light, fearfnl, intemperate, lyers, diſſem- 
blers, laugh eaſily, and are foon pleas'd, 
have immoderate joys and afflictions on the 
leaſt ſubjzets; would not have ill done 'em, | 
but love to do ill. In this they are men long. 
before they are one and twenty. 
_ * Children think not of what's paſt, nor 
what's to come ; buec rejoyce o're the preſent 
time, which few of us do. 

* There feems to be but one character of 
Childhood : "The Manners at that ape is in 

ED 
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all much the ſame, and it muſt be with a ve- 
ry nice obſervation, that you can perceive a 
difference. It augments with Reaſon, be- 
cauſe with it the Paſſions and Vices increaſe, 
which make men fo unlike one another, and 
lo contrary to themſelves. 

* Children have in their childhood what 
old men loſe, Imagination and Memory, 
which are very uſeful to them in their little 
ſports and awuſements ; by theſe helps they 
repeat what they have heard, and mimick 
what they ſee done. By theſe they work at- 
ter others, or inyent themſelves a thouſand 
little things to divert then ; Make Feaſts, and 
entertain theraſelves with good chear, are 
tranſported into Inchanted Palaces and Ca- 
{tles, have rich equipages, and a train of fol- 
lowers, lead Armies, give Battel, and rejoyce 
in the pleaſure of Victory, talk of Kings and 
greateſt Princes, are themſelves Kings, have 
Subjz&s, poliefſs Treaſures, which they make 


of Leaves, Boughs, Shells or Sand ; and what ' 
they are ignorant of in the following part of 


their lives, They know at this Age how to 
be arbiters of their fortune, and maſters of 
their own happineſs. 

| * There are no exterior vices, or bodily 
defects, which are not perceiv'd by Children. 
They lirike 'em at firſt ſight, and they know 
how to expreſs 'em in agreeable words. Men 
could not be more happy in their terms ; but 
when they become men, - they are loaded in 
their turn with the ſame imperfe&ions, and 


are themſelyes mock'd. 
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* *Tis the only care of Children to find out 
their Maſters weakneſs, and the weakneſs of | 
thoſe to whom they muſt be {ubject ; when 
they have found it, they get above 'em, and 
uſurp an Aſcendant over them, which they 
never part with; for what depriv'd them of 
their Superiority, Will keep them from reco- 
vering it, | 

_ * Idlenefs, Negligence, and Lazineſs, Vices 
ſo natural to Children, are not to be ſeen in 
'<m while they are at play : They are then 
lively, heedful, exact, lovers of rule and or- 
der, never pardon one another the leaſt 
faults: Begin again ſeveral times'if but one 
thing is wanting, Certain preſages that they 
may hereafter neglect their duty, but will 
->0' oh nothing that can promote their plea- 
ure. 

* To Children, Gardens, Houſes, Furni- 
ture, Men and Beaſts appear great. 'To Men, 
the things of the world, and I dare ſay, for 
the ſame reaſon, becauſe they are little, 

* Children begin among themſelves with a 
popular ſtate, where every one is maſter, 
and what is very natural, can't agree ſo long 
before they go en to a Monarchy. One of 
'em diſtinguithes himſelf from the reſt, either 
by a greater vivacity, ſtrength, or 4 more. 
exat knowledge of their little ſports and 
laws ; ſome difter from him , and then they 
form an abſolute Government, which is gui- 
ded only by pleaſure. 

* Who doubts but Children conceive , 


judge, and reaſon to the purpole ? If 'tis on 
{mall 
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{mall things. Conſider they are Children, 
and without much experience. Jf in bad 
phraſes, 'tis leſs their fault than their Parents 
and Maſters. 

* Tt balks the minds of Children to puniſh 
them for Crimes they have not really com- 
mitted, or to be ſevere with them for light 
offences. They know exactly, and better 


than any one, what they deſerve, and de- 


ſerve what they fear, they know when they 
are chaſtisd. If tis with or without reaſon 
and unjuſt, ſufferings do *'em more harm than 
Impunity. 

* No Man lives long enough to profit him- 
ſelf by his faults, he is committing 'em du- 
ring the whole courſe of his life, and as much 
as he can do at laſt, is to dye corrected. 

Nothing pleaſes a man more than to know 
he has avoided a fooliſh action. 

* Men are loath to confeſs - their faults : 
They hide them, or change their quality ; 
'tis this gives the Director an advantage over 
the Confeilor. 

* Blockheads faults are ſometimes ſo odd, 
and fo dithcult to foreſee, that wife men ar 
at a loſs ro know how they could commit 
'em, and fools only can be profited by them. 

* A ſpirit of party and faction lets the Great 
men and the Mob on an equal foor. 

* Vanity and Decency make us Go the 
{ame things in the ſame manner, which we 
ſhould do by inclination and duty : A man 
dy'd at Pars of a Fever, which he got by 
waking with his Wife, whom he hated, 

* Al 
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* All men in their hearts covet eſteem, 
yet-are loath any one ſhould diſcover the 
are willing to be eſteem'd. Thus men al 
for. Vertuous, that they may draw ſome other 
_——__ from it, befides Vertue itſelf, I 
would ſay Efteem and Praiſe. This ſhould 
no longer be thought Vertue, but a love for 
Praiſe and Efteem, and Vanity : Men are 
very vain Creatures, and of all things hate 
to be thought ſo. 

* A vain man finds his account in ſpeaking 
200d or evil of himſelf, a modeſt man never 
talks of himſelf. We can't better compre- 
hend the ridiculouſneſs of Vanity, and what 
a ſcandalous Vice 'tis, than by obſerving 
how much 'tis afraid to be ſeen, and how ic 
often hides itſelf under the appearance of 
Modeſty. | 

Falſe Modeſty is the moſt cunning ſort of 
Vanity : By this a man never appears what 
he is ; on the contrary, raiſes a reputation 
by the Vertue, quite oppoſite to the Vice, 
which forms his Character : This is a Lye ; 
ſlſe Glory is the Rock of Vanity ; it tempts 
men to acquire eſteem by things which they 
indeed poſſeſs, but are frivolous, and not fit 
for a man to value himfelf on; this is an 
Error. 

* Men ſpeak of themſelves in ſuch a man- 
ner, that if they grant they are ſometimes 

uiley of a few little faults, or. have ſome 

mall defeats ; theſe very faults and defects 
imply fine Talents and great Qualitcations. 
Thus they complain of a bad memory, well 
eno!gh 
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enough contented, otherwiſe in their good 
ſenſe and judgment ; forgive people when 
they reproach them, for being diſtracted or 
whimſical, imagining it the ſign of Wit ; ac- 
knowledge they are awkard, and can do no- 
thing with their hands,comforting themſelves 


in the loſs of theſe little qualities, for thoſe 


of their Minds, and the gifts of their Souls, 
which every one allow them, Talk of their 
negligence in phraſes which denote their di- 
intereſt, and their being void of ambition. 
They are not aſham'd of being Slovens, 
which ſhews only that they are heedleſs a- 
bout little things, and ſeems to ſuppoſe in 
them an application for things ſolid and ef- 
ſential. A Souldier affects to fay, 'twas too 
much raſhneſs and curiofity ingag d him in 
the Trenches, or at ſuch a dangerous poſt, 
without being on duty, or commanded there, 


And adds, that the General chid him for't. 
Thus a good hand, and a ſolid genius, born 
with all the prudence which other men en- 
deavour in vain to acquire ; who has ſtreng- 
then'd the temper of his mind by great ex- 
perience ; whom the number, weight, va- 
riety, difficulty, and importance of affairs 
employ without incumbering; who by his 
large inſight and penetration makes himſelf 
maſte1 of all events: who, very far from 
conſulting the notions and reflections writ- 
ten on Government and Politicks, is perhaps 
one of thoſe ſublime Souls born to rule o- 
thers, and from whoſe examples thole rules 
were made; who is led aſide by the great 

things 
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things he does, from the pleaſant and agree- 
able things he nught read, and needs only to 
turn over his own life and actions; a man 
thus form'd may fay ſafely, without doing 
himſelf any prejudice, that he knows nothing 
of Books, and never reads. 

_ * Men would ſometimes hide their imper- 
tections, or leſſen the opinion we have of 
'em, by confefling them freely. A Block- 
head laughs and fays,I am a very ignorant fel- 
low. A man above threeſcore ſays, Im old 
and doating. And one in want, that he 15 
wretched poor. | 

* There is ether noſuch thing as Modeſty, 
or *tis confounded with {ſomething in it ſelf 
quite different. If we take it for an interior 
ſentiment, which makes a man ſeem meanin 
his own eyes, this is a ſupernatural Vertue, 
and we call it Humility. Man naturally 
thinks proudly and haughtily of himſelf, and 
thinks thus of no body but himſelf. Modeſty 
only tends to qualifie this diſpoſition ; 'tis an 
exteriour Vertue, which governs our eyes, 
conduct, words, tone, and obliges a man to 
act with others to outward appearance, as if 
is was not true, that he counted them for 
nothing. 

* The world is full of people, who making 
by cuſtom and outward appcarance, a com- 
pariſon of themſelves with others, always de- 
cide in favour of their own merit, and a& 
accordingly. 

* You ſay, men muſt be modelit- All per- 
ſons well born ſay the ſame in return ; then 


do 
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do you take care thar ſuch as give way by 
their modeity, may not be too much tyran- 


niz'd over, and that when they bend, they 


be not broken to pieces. 

Thus ſome ſay, people ſhould be modeſt 
in their Dreſs. Men of merit deſire nothing 
more: But the world are for Ornament: 
We give it them. They are covetous of ſu- 
perfluity, and we ſhew it, Some value 0- 
thers for their fine Linnen; or rich ſilks, and 
we cannot always refuſe eſteem, even on 
theſe terms. There are ſome places where 
a full or a thin Sword-knot will get or hin- 
der a man adnuttance. 

* Vanity, and the great value we have fo: 
our ſelves, make us imagin, that others carry 
it very proudly towards us, which is ſome- 
times true, and often falfe. A modeſt man 
has not this kind of delicacy. 

* As we ought to deny our ſelves the vani- 
ty of thinking, others regard us with fo much 
curiolity and eſteem, that they are always 
talking of our Merit, and in our commenda- 
tion, So we ſhould have ſo much confidence 
in our ſelves, that we ſhould not fancy when 
any whiſper, tis to ſpeak ill of us, and 
that they never laugh, but to mock us. 

* Whence come it that Aleippus falntes me 
co day, ſmiles, and throws himſelf almoſt 
out of the Coach, to. take notice of me. 1 
am not rich, and am a fool, according to the 
Rules, he ſhould not have ſeen me. Oh now 
I have hit on't, 'twas that I might ſee him in 
the ſame ſeat with a perſon of the firſt quali- 
ty, * Men 
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* Men are ſo full of themſelves that every 
thing they do partakes on't. They love to 
be leen, to be ſhewn, to be ſaluted, even by 
Iuch as don't know 'em ; if they forget them, 
they are preſently haughty. They would 
have people conjure to find out who they 
are, 

* We never ſeek happineſs in our ſelves, 
but in the opinion of men, whom we know 
to be flatterers, unſincere, unjuſt, envious, 
picious arid prepoſſeſt: Unaccountable 

olly : 

* One would think 'men could not laugh, 
but at what is really ridiculous, there are 
ſome people who laugh as well at what is 
not ſo, as at what is. If you are a fool , 
and inconfſiderate, and ſomething imper- 
tinent eſcapes you, they laugh at you. If 
you arc as and ſay nothing but reaſonable 
things in a proper accent, they however 
laugh at you. 

* Thoſe who raviſh our Wealth from us, 
by violence and injuſtice, or rob us of our 
honour by calumnies, ſhew that they hate 
us, but *tis not at all an argument, that they 
have loſt all manner of eſteem for us ; by 
which means we are not render'd incapable 
of forgiving them, and being one time or 
other friends with *'em. Mocking on the 
contrary, is, of all injuries, the leaſt pardo- 
nable. *Tis the language of Sn and 
the beſt way by which it makes itſelf under- 


ſtood, it attacks a man in his innermoſt in- 
trenchment : The good opinion he. has of 
him: 
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himſelf ; it aims at making him. ridiculous in 
his own eyes ; and thus convincing him, that 
the perſon who mocks him, cannot have a 
worſe diſpoſition towards him, renders him 
irreconcileable. 

*Tis monſtrous to conſider how eaſie and 
pleasd we are, when we rally, play upon, 
and deſpiſe others, and how angry and cho- 
terick when we are ourſelves rally d, play'd 
upon, and deſp1is d. 

* Sickneſs and Poverty once felt, harden 
men againſt others Afﬀfictions, but while they 
are themſelves afflicted they are very com- 
paſſiovate. 

* In Souls well born, Feaſts, Sights and 
Muſick have ſo ſtrange an Operation, that 
they comfort them for the misfortunes of 
their Friends and neareſt Relations. 

* A great Soul is above injury, injuſtice, 
grief or rallery, and would be invulnerable, 
were it not ſenſible of compaſſion, 

* There is a kind of ſhame, in being hap- 
py at the ſight of certam miſeries. 

* Men are readily acquainted with their 
leaſt advantages, and backward enough to 
examine their defe&s. They are never ig- 
norant of their fine Eye-brows and handſom 
Nails, but loath to know they have loſt an 
Eye, and will not at all be perſ{waded, that 
they want underſtanding. Roneilius puts oft 
his Glove to ſhew his white Hand, remem- 


bers very puncually to talk of his little 


Shoes, that. he may be ſuppoſed to have a 
lixle Foot. He laughs at things pleaſant aj 
@- 
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ſerious, to ſhew his fine ſet of Teeth, throws 
back his Wig , that every one may ſee his 
Ears are well made. If he does not dance, 
"tis becauſe he is not well ſatisfied with his 
Shapes, which are ſomewhat too ſquare ; he 
knows perfe&ly well what is for his Intereſt, 
one thing only excepted, he viants Wit, and 
1s always talking. 

* Men reckon the virtues of the heart 


worth nothing, and idolize their Wit and 


bodily endowments. He who ſays coldly of 
himſelf, and ſhe thinks without hurting mo- 
deſty,that he is good,conſtant, faithful ſincere, 


juſt, and grateful, durſt not ſay he is brisk, 


has fine Teeth, and a ſoft hand, he's not ſo 
vain, that would be too much for him. *Tis 
true, there are two virtues which men. ad- 
mire ; Bravery and Liberality, becauſe there 
are two things which they very much eſteem, 
and theſe virtues always negle&t Life and 
Money, yet no body boaſts of himſelf, that 
he's Brave or Liberal. No body ſays of him- 
{elf, ac leaſt without Reaſon, that he is beau- 
ciful, generous, or ſublime. Men value thoſe 
qualifications at too high a Price, they are 
contented with thinking 1o. 

* Whatever likeneſs appears between Jea- 
louſy and Emulation, there is as vaſt a dif- 
ference as between Vice and Virtue : Jealouſy 
and Emulation operate on the ſame objec, 
anothers Wealth or Merit with this diffe- 
rence; the laſt is a Sentiment, voluntary, 
bold, ſincere, which renders the Soul fruit- 


ful, and profits by great examples, ſo far as 
often 


IS 


Ns it {elf on conditions, very much above: 
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vfren toexcel what it admires- The former 
on the other hand is a violent motion, and a 
forc'd confeſlion of the Merit it does not 
poſſeſs, which goes fo far aseven to deny the 
virtue of the Objects where ir exiſts; or if 
"tis compell d to, confeſs it, refuſes to commend 
*'em, and envies their reward. A harren pat- 
fionwhich leaves a man in the fame ſtate 
it found him, fills him with high Idzas of 
himſelf and his reputation, and renders him 
cold and ſullen on another man's Actions or 
Works, which makes him aſtonithed to ſee 
any Qualifications in the world better than 
his own, or other men enjoy Talents that 
offend him. A ſhameful Vice which grows 
by its exceſs to vanity and preſumprion, and 
does not ſo much perſwade him who is in- 
feed with it, that he has more Senſe and 
Merit than others, as that he alone has Senle 
and Merit. | | 

Emulation and Jealouſy are always found 
in perſons of the fame Art, the fame Ta- 
lents and Conditions. The vileſt Artificers, 
are moſt ſubject to Jealouly. Thoſe who 
profeſs the liberal Arts, or the Pelles Lertres, 
as Painters, Muſicians, Orators, Poets, and 
all thoſe who pretend to write, ought notto 
be . capable of any thing but cmulati- 
ON. 
Jealouſy is never free from ſome fort of 
envy. Theſe ewo paflions often deſtroy one 
another. On the contrary, envy is fome- 
times ſeparated from jealouſy, as when it ex- 


Our 


\ 
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Ec our own on Prodigious Fortunes, Favour or 
þ N | | Emp)oys. 
i Envy and hatred are ever united, they 
i} | ſtrengthen one another in the ſame objec, 
\oþ and without being known to each other, One 
7 fixes on the Perſon, che other letties on his 
* State and Condition. 
+28 A man of Senſe is nor jealous of a Cuttler 
Wi. * that works up a good Sword, or a Statuary 
| 7" "m | who makes a good Figure, he's ſure there 
i « are in theſe Arts Rules and Methods, which 
1 1R he does not apprehend, and Tools to be ma- 
Fit nag d, whoſe uſe:, names, and forms he does 
4 not know, and he ſatisfies himſe;f with not 
Ih being Maſter of a Trade, when he conſt- | 
Mt 3; : ders he has not ferv'd anApprenticeſnip to it; Þ 
1782 he mzy he on the contrary expo**d to envy, Þ 
+: andeven jealouſy toward a Minilter ot State, 
+1 Wy and thoſe who govern, as if Reaton and | 
or” gocd Senſe, which are common to both of 
Bk them, were the only inſtruments that are 
i made ule or,” inruling a Nation and preſiding 
Ft -?- over publick Aﬀtairs, and that they could 
bh - {upply the place cf Kules, Precepts, and Ex- 
W.. PETIC13 CE, | 
1 AY * We meet with few very dull and ſtupid 
0h Souls, and fewer ſublime and tran{cendant. 
Eb The generality of Mankind ſails between 
"1 0Þ thele two extreams, The interval is filld 
Wo with a great number of ordinary Genius's, 
ol © which are very ufcful, and ſerve to- ſupport 
W_:: - a Commonwealth. It contains what is a- 
Pit. i] greeable and profitable, Commerce, Buſineſs, 
+2908 ar, Navigation, Arts, Trades, Memo- 
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ry, Intrigue , Society, and Converſati- 
ON. 

* All the Senſe inthe world is uſeleſs to 
him that has none ; he has no fight, and 
cant be profited by another mans. 

* To feel the want of Reaſon, is next to 
having it, a fool is nct capable of this know- 
ledge, The beſt thing we can have aire 
Senſe, is to apprehend that we need it, with- 
out Senſe a man might then know how to 
behave himſelf ſo, as not to be a Sot, a Cox- 
comb, or Impertinent. 

* A man who has but a little Senſe, is ſe- 
rious and of an even frame, he never laughs, 
banters, and makes any thing of a trifte , as 
incapable of riſing higher, as of accommoda- 
ting himſelf to what he thinks below him ; 
ne can hardly condeſcend to toy with his 
Children. 

* Every one ſays of a Coxcomb, that he's 
a Coxcomb. No body dares teil him 1o to his 
face ; he dyes without knowing it, and no 
body 1s reveng d on him. 

* What a ſtrange miſunderſtanding there 
is-between the Heart and the Mind. Phi 
loſophers live wickedly with all their Maxims, 
and Politicians full of their notions and re- 
fletions, can't govern therſzives, 

* Wit wears like other things. Sciences 
like food nouriſh us, and conſume. 

* Ordinary men are ſometimes bleit with 
a thouſand unprofitable virtues, having no 
occaſion to make uſe of them. 
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* We meet ſome men who ſupport eaſily 
the weight of favour and power, who ;make 
their Greatneſs familiar to them, and are 
not giddy on the high Poſts they are ad- 
vancd to. On the contrary, thoſe whom 
fortune, without choice or diſcernment, has 
blind'y almoſt overwhelm'd with Bleflings, 
act proudly, and without moderation. 'T heir 
Eyes, their Conduct, their Tone, and difh- 
cuity of acceſs declare a long while the ad- 
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miration they are in rhemſelves, to ſee they 
are grown1o eminent. "They become in the 
end fo wild, that their fall only can tame 
them. 

* A ſtout robuſt Fellow, with a broad pair 
of Shoulders, carries heavy burdens, with a 
g00d grace, and keeps one hand at liberty, 
while a Dwarf would be cruſh'd with half 
ont. Thus eminent Stations make great 
men yet more great, and little ones lels, 

* Some Men, who beccme extraordinary 
Perſons, sk:d along with full Sail in a Sea, 
where others are loſt and broken in pieces, 
are advanc'd and promoted, by ways quite 
oppolite to thoſe which ſeem moſt ſure for 
promotion or advancement ; they draw from 
their irregularity and folly all the advantage 
of a confummate Wiſdom. They are devo- 
red to others, particuiariy to the Great, on 
whom they depend.and in their favour repoſe 
all their hopes. They don't ſerve, but they 
amuſe them. Men of Merit and Capacity 
are ulefu! to the Great ; theſe are neceſlary, 
they are always ready with theirJeſts, which 

are 
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are as meritorious in them, as the moſt va- 
luable Actions are in others. And by being 
comical obtain the molt grave Poſts, and the 
moſt ſerious Dignities by continual grima- 
ces. They have done in time, and before 
they are aware, find themſelves in a condi- 
tion, which they neither hop'd nor fear'd ; 
all that remains of them in the end is the 
example of their Fortunc, which is danger- 
ous for any one to follow. 

**Tis expected of ſome perſons, who were 
once capable of a noble heroick Ation, that 
without being ſpent by {uch vaſt efforts as 
were requir'd to produce it, they ſhould ar 
leaſt be as Wiſe and Judicious as common!y 
men are, that they ſhould not be guilty of 
any little mebans unbecoming the reputa- 
tion they acquird, that by mingling with 
the people, giving 'em an opportunity to 
view them at too little a diſtance, they ſnould 
not ſuffer them to let their curioliry and ad- 
miratioa grow to indifference, and per- 
haps to contempt. 

'Tis eafjer for fome men to enrich them- 
ſelves with a thouſand virtues, than to cor- 
rect one fingle defect. They are even ſo un- 
fortunate, that this Vice often z2grees leaſt 
with their condition, and makes cm moſt 
ridiculous. It lefſens the Splendor of their 
oreat Qualifications, hinders 'em from bz=ing 
perfect, and prevents em of a comp!ecar re- 
putation; a greater knowledge and i:igher 
degrees of morality are not exadted of them, 
nor that they ſhould = more fond of order 
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or diſcipline, more faithful to their Duty, 
more zealous for the, publick good, or more 
labourious ; we would only defire them to be 
leſs amorous. KH "1 

* Some men in the courſe of their lives, 
ditfer ſo much from themſelves as to their 
inclinations, that we ſhall certainly miſtake 
them, if we judge of them only by wha ap- 
peard in them in their youth, Some were 
pious, wiſe, and learned, who by the inſe- 
parable ſoftneſs of a ſmiling fortune too long 
continu'd, are ſo no more: others begin 
their lives, by *pp'ying all their thoughts to 
promote their pleaſures, whom at laſt mis- 
Ries have render d religious, juſt, and 
temperate. It muſt indeed be very great 
cauſes which work theſe effects, and they 
are generally ſo, when men are prevail d on 
to make ſuch changes. They get then an 
experienc d ſincerity, learn'd by patience and 
acverfity. They owe their politeneſs, con- 
zemplation, and the high capacity they ſome- 
times acquire, to their commerce with wo- 
men, a confinement at home, and the lei- 
{ture of a bad fortune. 

Ail mens misfortunes proceed from their 
inability to be alone from Gaming, Riot, 
Extravagance, Wine, Women, Ignorantice, 
Railing, Envy, and forgetting their duty to- 
wards God and themſelves. 

* Men are ſometimes inſufferable to them- 
telves, ſhades and ſolitude trouble them, cre- 
ating in them fears and vain terrors. The 


leaſt evil that can befal ?em $ to give way 
* Lazy- 


to trouble. 
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* L.azyneſ; begets trouble, and the app: 1Ca- 
tion which ſome men have for pleaſure, is 
never free from it ; Gaming, and keeping 
much company, has its fhare ; but he w! ho 
works hard, has enough to do with kimfett 
otherwiſe. 

* The greateſt part of mankind e emp! OY 
their firſt years to make their laft mile,ab!e, 

* There are ſome works which begin at 
one end of the Alphaber _ end ut the 0- 
ther ; good, bad, and worir, all fin room 
in 'em, nothing of whatever nature is LOTgor ; 
afcer a great deal of pains, and much atiecta- 
tion, we call eu tie ſport of the mind ; 
and there is the ſame ſport in mens conduct; 
when they have begun a thing they mutt end 
it, and try all ways to efiect ir ; perhaps it 
might be better to Change their del:gn, or to 
let it quite alone, but the difficu' ty and oddneis 
of the thing tempt'em to proceed,thicy go On, 
and are encourag'd by a ipirit of contiadiction 
and vanity, waich ſerves inſtead of Reatoi, 
that gives 'em over, and defilis being coi 
cern'd. with them. This way of manage- 
ment is found, even in the moſt vertugus 
actions, and often in Religion it(elf, 

* Duty 1s that which colts us molt, b2- 
cauſe in practiſing it , we do my what v Wwe 
are ſtrictly obiig d ©, 2nd we arg feidom 
prais d tor t. Praiſe is of alll th ings Te great- 
elt excitement to commendaHhie Actions and 
fupports us in our enterprizes. Iieizs lovesa 
pompous Charity, which gets him the Go- 
vernment over the neceſlities of the poor, 
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makes him the Depoſitory of their Income, 
and his houſe an Hoſpital to diſtribute it in ; 
his Gates are open for any Man or Woman 
that has a blue Gown and a Badge. Every 
one fees and talks of him thus, and who 1s 
there that dare ſuſpect his honelty beſides his 
Creditors. 

 *® Gerentes dy d of meer old Age, without 
ſ12ning the Will that had lain by him thirty 
years: His Eſtate fell among ſeveral Relations, 
though he had been kept alive purely by the 
care of his Wife 4ſteria, who, young as -ſhe 
was, liood always near him, comforted his 
old Age, and at laſt clos'd his Eyes. But he 
has not left her money enough to get her a- 
nother old Husband. 

* Vhen people are loath to ſell their Of- 
hiccs 1n their doatage, or to reſign 'em to 0- 
thers ; they per{wade themſelves thet they 
are mmmortal, and hope certainly that death 
has nothing to. do with them, or if they be- 
iieve death may one time or other over- 
cake *em, yet their loving themſelves and no 
body elſe, forces *em to keep what they 
have, 

* Fauſtus is a Rake, a Prodigal, a Liber- 
tine, Ungrateful and Choletick, yet his Un- 
kle Aurelizs can't hate him, nar diſfinherit 
him, ; 

Frontin, his other Nephew, after twenty 
years known honeſty, and a blind complat- 
ſence for this old man, could never gain his 
favour, nor get any thing at his Death, but 
a ſmall penſion, which Fauſtes, his Unkles Exe- 
7utor , is to pay him. * Hatred 
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* Hatred is ſo durable and fo obſtinate, 
that reconciliation on a lick Bed is the great- 
eſt ſign of death, 


* We inſinuare our ſelves into the favour of 


others, either by flattering their paſſions or 
pittying their afflictions. Theſe are the only 
ways we have to ſhew our concern for 'em, 
whence it proceeds, that the rich are leaſt 
tractable. 

* Softneſs and voluptuouſneſs are innate, 
they are born with men and die with them, 
happy, or unh:ppy accidents never cure 
'em, good and bad fortune equally produce 


them. 
* The worſt ſight in the worid is an old 


man in Love. 

* Few people remember that they have 
been young, and how hard it was then to 
live chaſte and temperate, The firſt thing 
men do, when they haverenourccd pleaſure, 
either out of decency, ſurfeit , or conviction, 
is to condemn it in others. 

This ſort of management is however ſel- 
dom free from a particular affetion for 
thoſe very things they lefr off, but they 
would have no body enjoy the pleaſure they 
can no longer enjoy themlcives, which pros 
ceeds more from Jealouiie than any thing 
elſe. 

* *Tis not that old men apprehend that 
they ſhall want money one time or other 
which makes them covetous ; for ſome © 
them have ſuch. prodigious heaps, that *tig 


impoſlible for thoſe fears to prevail over 
| them, 
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them. Beſides, how can they fear in their 
doatage that they ſhall want neceſfaries, when 
they voluntarily deny themſelves of *em, to 
ſatisfie their Avarice 2 Neither is it a deſire 


to leave valt ſumms to their Children, for 


they naturally love no body but themſelves, 
and ſuppoſing otherwiſe, there are many Mi- 
ſers who have no Heirs, This Vice is rather 
the effect of Age and Conſtitution in old men, 
who as naturally abandon themſelves to it, 
then, as they did to their pleaſures in their 
youth , or their ambirion in their Man- 


hood, 


* There's no need of vigor, youth, or 
Health to be covetous, nor is there any oc- 
caſion for a man's being always ſcraping up 
Money, or giving himſelf the leait diſquiet 
to ſave it : Such deprive themſelves of riches 
only to lock 'em up in their Coffers. This 
agrees with their years, 'tis a paſſion incident 
to every one that's old ;- and rhey would be 
more than men if it neyer touch d them, 
There are ſome people who are badly 
lodg'd, lye hard, wear wretched Cloaths, and 
eat the worlt meat, who deprive themſelves 
of the ſociety of men, and live in a continual 
ſolitude ; who are in pain for the time pre- 
ſent, paſt, andto come ; whoſe Lives are a 
1) pennance, who have cunningly 
ound out the moſt troubleſom way to Perdi- 
tion, I mean the coverous. 
* Old men pleaſe themſelves in remember- 
ing their youth : They love the places where 
they paſt it. The perſons with whom they 
then 
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then began an acquaintance are dear to 
them.' They afte&t certain words which 
they us d to ſpeak when they were young. 
They keep up the old manner of ſinging and 
dancing, boaſt of the faſhions in uſe former- 
ly, in cloaths, furniture, and eqripages. 
They can't yet diſapprove the things which 
ſerv'd their paſſions, but are always calling 
'em to mind. How can one imagin they 
ſhould prefer new Cuſtoms and Modes which 
they have no ſhare in, from which they 
have nothing to hope, which youns men 
have invented, and in their turn get by them 
ſuch great advantages over the oid. 

| * Too much negligence, as well as too 
much nicety in drefſing, encreafes 01d mens 
wrinckles, and makes em look older. 

* An old man is proud, diſdainful and 
troubleſom, if he has not a great deal of 
ſenſe. 

* An old man who has liv d at Conrt has 
rood ſenſe, anda faithful memory, is an in- 
eftimable treaſure, he is fall of deeds and 
-maxims. One may find in him the hiſtory 
of the Age, adorn d with a great many cu- 
rious circumftances, which we never met 
with in our reading; from him we may learn 
ſuch rules for our condut and manners, 
that are'to be depencicd on, beins founded 
ON Experience. 
 * Young -men are incapacited by their 
paſſions, for accommodating thetnielves to 
Folttite: as well as the old can. 
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* Ph;dippus, old as he is, is very nice and ef- 
feminate, even to little delicacies, he eats, 
drinks, ſleeps, and plays by art ; he ſcrupu- 
louſly obſerves the leaſt Rules he has preſcrib'd 
himſelf, which tend to the eaſe of his perſon ; 
and if, according to his uſual meaſures, he 
ought not to break 'em, a Miſtreſs would not 
tempt him to doit. He is almoſt o'rewhelm'd 
with ſuperfluities, which cuſtom has at laſt 
render'd neceffary for him ; he does all he 
can to keep himſelf alive, and employs the 
remains of his life in making its loſs more 
grievous: Imagine then if he is not enough 
afraid of dying. | 

* Gnathon lives for no body but himſelf : 
The reſt of the world are to him as if they 
were not in being; not fſarisfy d in taking 
the firſt ſeat at a board, he alone fii's the 
place of two other men ; he forgets the Din- 
ner is p:ovided for him and all the company, 
he makes himfſeif maſter of the Diſh, and 
looks on each Service as his own ; he never 
fixes himſelf to one fort of Meat, he trys all, 
taſts all, no hands are ſeen on the Table but 
his, he turns about the Diſhes, manages the 
Meat, tears it to pieces, and if the Gueſts 
will dine, it muſt be on his leavings. He 
never ſpares any of his naſty cuſtoms, enough 
to ſpoyl the ſtomachs of ſuch as are moſt hun- 
gry. You ſee the Gravy and the Sauce run 
over his Beard and Chin, if he takes part of 
a Ragou out of a Diſh, he ſpills it by theway 
on other Diſhes, on the Cloath, and you may 
diſtinguiſh his Plate by the tracts he makes to 

it : 
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it ; he eats with a great deal of bnſtle and 
noiſe, rouls his eyes, and uſes the Table as if 
it were a Manger, picks his teeth, and con- 
tinues eating ; he thinks himſelf always at 
home, and behaves himſelf at a Play, as if he 
were in his Bed-chamber ; when he rides in 
the Coach it muſt be always forward, he 
grows pale and ſwoons if he's ſet backward ; 
when he travels, he gets firſt to the Inn, 
chuſes the beſt Chamber and Bed for hiAſelf: 
His own and other mens Servants run about 
his occaſions, baggage and equipage, every 
thing is his he lays his hands on, he troubles 
every one, troubles himſelt for none, pities 
none, knows no evils but his own, kis Spleen 
and Choler, weeps for no body's death, and 
fears no body's but his own, and to ſave him- 
{elf would willingly conſent to the extirpari- 
on of mankind. 

* Cliton never had but two things to do in 
his life, to dine at noon, and ſup at night ; 
he ſeem'd only born for digeſtion, his whole 
life was but one entertainment, he was al- 
ways talking of the Courſes which were 
{erv'd up at his laſt Meal, how many Soupes 
there were, what ſort, what Roaſt-meat , 
what dainties; and he never forgot the 
Diſhes that made the firſt Courſe ; he remem- 
ber'd the ſeveral Fruits and different kinds of 
Sweetmeats, all the Wines, and every ſort of 
Liquor that was drank ; he was perfealy well 
verſt in the language of the Kitchin, and 
twould have been difficult to have din'd at a 


good Table where he was not known 0 
4 
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, 7 had however a certain Palace, which he ſel- 
1:26 dom chang'd, and was never expos'd to the 
Wo diſmal inconveniency of making a bad Din- 
| ner,, eating a bad Ragou, or drinking indif- 
ferenc Wine. He was, in ſhorr, a perſon 
admirable in his way, he brought the art of 
feeding one ſeif well, to the higheſt perfeti- 
on, and tis to be fear'd we ſhall never ſee his 
fellow, who will eac ſo much, and ſo nicely 
as h@did ; he was the judge of good Bits, and 
it had been criminal to like any, which he 
did not approve, But he is nomore, he was 
to the laſt gaſp born to the Table , he eat 
in his laſt minutes he eats where ever he is, 
and ſhould he riſe again from the Grave, 
twou'd be only to eat, | 
 * Ruffmus begins to turn grey, but he's 
healthy ; his Colour and his quick Eye, pro- 
miſe him at leaſt ewenty years more. He 
is gay , jolly, familiar, and indifferent ; he 
laughs heartily aloud. and fears nothing ; he 
15 content with himſelf and what belongs to 
him ; he's fſatisfy'd with his little fortune, 
and calls himſelf happy. Some time lince his 
only Son dy'd , who was the hopes of the | 
Family, and might have been its honour ; | 
he trelign'd his tears to others, he faid, | * 
My Son is dead, "twill be the death of hu 
Ather, and was comforted. He has 
A no pallions, no friends nor enemies ; 
42 no 'body troubles him ; all the world 
agrees with him, every thing ſuits him, he 
talks to thoſe he never ſaw before, with the 
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calls his old friends ; he tells them preſently 
all his Stories and Puns He is accoſted, for- 
ſaken ; he takes no notice ont, but the tale 
he be gun to one caigre, he finiſhes to ano- 
cher that comes atrer him-. 

*N.:.. is lefs worn out with age than 
diſeaſe, the poor Gentleman is but threeſcore 
and eight, but alas he has the Gout and the 
Gravel, looks meagre, and has all the ſym- 
p toms of decay, he marles his Lands, and 
reckons that he muſt not dung *em this fif- 
teen years ; he plants a young Wood , and 
hopes thar in leſs than twenty years *cwill be 
a good ſhade for him. He builds him a Stone 
Houſe, makes its corners firm with Iron 
plates, and aflures you, coughing in a weak 
languilhing tone, that he ſhall never ſee the end 
on't. He walks into his Laboratory, ſupport- 
ed by his Valets; he ſhews his friends whar 
he has done. and tells them, what he deligns 
to do : He does not build for his Children, 
for he has none, nor for his Heirs, they are 
mean perſons, and he long ſince quarrelled 
with them. "Lis for himſelf only who mult 
expire to morrow, 

* Antagoras has a trivial and popular Phiz: 
"T1s as well known to theMob, as the Gyants 
at Guild-hall, Every morning he runs up and 
down the Courts of Juſtice, and every even- 
ing walks the Streets and Squares, as if he 
had every where a Cauſe on foot: He has 
been a Pettyfogger theſe 40 years, —_ 
nearer the end of his life than his buſineſs. 
There has not been a troubleſome Suit de- 

pending 
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pending fince he put on the Gown, butt he 


has had a hand int. His name becomes the 
Sollicitors mouth, and agrees as well with 
Plaintiff and Defendant, as the ſubſtantive 
with che adjective. Hes every body s Kinſ- 
man, and every one's Enemy. There's {ſcarce 
a Family but has ſome quarrel with him, or 
he wich them He is perpetually in Commiſ- 
ſions of Bankrupt and Statutes, always putting 
Judgments in Execution, and fcacttering 
Writs. He finds ſome leiſure minures for a 
few private viſirs, where he talks of Briefs, 
Tryals, and falſe News. You leave him one 
hour at one end of the'Town, and find him 


| the next at another. If perhaps he has been 


there before you, you'll hear of him by«the 
lyes he has left behind him. His fellow 


Chamber, where his aftairs muſt be firſt ex- 
pediced, or neither they nor the Judge will 
have any peace with him. 

* Men live a great while, oppoſing ſome; 
and injuring others , and dye at laſt, worn 
out with age, after having caus d as many 
evils, as they ſuffer. 

* There muſt, I confeſs, he Judgments, 
Seizures, Priſon, and Executions. Burt Ju- 
ſtice and Law apart, 'tis always ſtrange to 
me, when I conſider with what violence and 
fury men at towards one another. : 

* We meet with certain wild Animals, 
male and female, ſpread over the Country. 
They are black and tann'd, united to the 


Earth, which they are always digging and 
_ turning 


wyers meet him frequently at a Judges 
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lolurion. They have ſomething like an arti- 
culare voice, when they ſtand on their feer 
they diſcover a manlike face, and indeed are 
men, at night they retre into their Burries, 
where they live on black Bread, Water and 
Rayſons. They ſpare other men the trouble 
of fowing, labouring, and reaping for their 
maintainance, and deſerve, one would think, 
that they ſhould not want the Bread they 
chermſelves tow, 

* Don Fernando in his Province lives lazy, 
is Ignorant, quarrelſom, knavith, -intempe- 
rate, and impertinent, draws his Sword a- 
g4in{t his Neighbours, and expoſes his Life 
for nothing, he kills men for cries, and muff 
expect to be himſelf kill'd for as little rea- 
{on. 
* A Country Nobleman, uſeleſs to his na- 
tion, family, or himſelf, ofrentimes withour 
houſe, cloaths, or the leaſt merit, tells you 
ren times a day, that be s x Gentleman, deſpiſes 
Cicizens, and Tradeſmen, ſpends his time 
among Parchments and old Deeds, which he 
would not part with for a Chancellours 
Mace. 

* Power, favours, genius, riches, dignity, 
nobility, force, induit:y, capacity, vertue, 
love, weakneſs, ſtupidity, poverty, impotence, 
vilenage and ſervility, mingle one with ano- 
ther in a thouſand various manners, and 
compound one for the other in ſeveral ſub- 
je&s, and this agreement makes the harmony 
we find in different qualities and conditions, 

U When 
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curning up and down with an unweary d re- 
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When people know each others ſtrength and 
weaknefles, they adt reciprocally as they be- 
lieve 1t their duty. They know their equals, 
underſtand the reſpe& they owe their ſups- 
riours, and what others owe them, from 
whence proceed familiarity, deference, pride 
and contempt. This is the reaſon which in- 
duces men in places of concourſe and publick 
mecting, to be willing to avoid ſome, and 


court others; that they are proud of ſome, 


and aſham d of others. "Chis is the reaſon why 
the very peiſon who Complemented you, 
v-ith whom you are deſirous to converſe, 
thinks you troubleſom and quits you; the 
ſame perhaps finds the next ſtep the treat- 
ment he gave. The ſame perſon that bluſhes 


to meet a man, another bluſhes ro meet. 


him. The ſame perſon who diſdains here, 
is diſdain d there, ?Tis common enough too 
for people to deſpiſe ſuch as diſpiſe them. 
Miſerable diſpoſition! ſince then tis certain 
that what we gzin on one fide, we loſe on 
another-; ihou!d not us do better, if we e- 
ven renouncd all manner of Pride and 
Heughtineſs, which fo little agree with hu- 
mane frailties, and reſolv d among our ſelves 
to treat each other with mucual goodneſs, b 

which means we ſhouid art once gain thefe 


two '::;hty advantages, never to be mortt- 
fy':i our ſ.ives, and never to mortify o- 
E:cirs. , « 


* Inſtead of being frighted or aſham'd at 


the Title of Philoſophers, .every body ought 
te have a good knowledge in Philoſophy : it 
agrees 
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 Mamners of the /ge. 
agrees with every one ; its praRtice is uſeful 
to people of all Ages, Sexes, and Conditions. 


It comforts us for others happineſſes, and 


forthe advancement of ſuch as we think did 


not deſerve it, for our own misfortunes, the 
declenſjon of our Eſtate or Beauty ; it arms 


15 againſt Poverty, Age, Sickneſs. and Death, 
againſt Fools and Butfoons. *Twill help us 
to live well without a Wife, or to make her 
tolerable if we have one. 

* Men are one hour overjoy'd with little 


accidents, and overcome with grief the next. 
Nothing 15 


for the leaſt difappointments, | 
more unequal and incoherent than ſuch fud- 
den revolutions in mens hearts and minds. 
This would be prevented, if we fer a true 
value on the things.of this world; 

* Tis as difficult to tind a vain man who 
believes himſelf roo happy, as a modeſt man 
who believes he's too unhappy. "x 

* When Llook on Princes or their Mini- 
ſters Fortune, I always am prevented from 
thinking my ſelf unhappy, by conſidering art 
the ſame time the fate of the Plowman, Sol- 
dier and Maſon. 


* There's bur one real misfortune which 


can befal a man, and that is to find himſelf 
in a fault, or have any thing to reproach 
himſelf with _ BR 

* Men are generally more capable of great 
endeavours to obtain their ends, than of a 
long perfeverance. Their lazineſs and in- 
conſtancy rob them of the fruits of the beſt 


beginnings ; They a; overtaken by ſuch as 
2 


they 
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The Charalters, or 


they lefe behind them, ſuch as marcht per- 
haps ſlowly, but with a conſtant reſolution. 

* Idare affirm, that men know better how 
to take good meaſures, than how to purſue 
'Em; or to reſolve on what'they muſt ſay 
and Co, than to do and {xy what they ought. 
A man promiſes himſeif that in ſuch an af- 
fair, which he is to_ regoriate, he will 
keep a certain ſecret, and afterwards cither 
thro paſſion, intemperance of Tongue, or a 
warmth of Converſation, tis the firſt thing 
eſcapes him. | 

* Men act very negligently in what is 
their duty, but they think it meritorious, or 
rather picafe their vanity-to buſy themſelves 


about ſuch things as don t belong to them, 
nor ſuit with their Condition aud Cha- 
racter. - . | | 

* When a man puts on a Character which 
he's a ſtranger to, theres as much difference 
between what he appears, and what he is 
reai'y in himſelf as there is between a per- 
ſor « Vizaid and his Face. 

7-/eehas has Wit, but ten times leſs if 'tis 
r:phi'y caſt up then he preſumes he has. *Tis 
necHary then 1n every thing he ſays. docs, 
1.ditates, and projedts, that he ſhou'd have 
*1, times as much Wit as he has : 'Ihus he 
never acts according to the true meaſure of 
his parts and capacity. And this reaſoning 
Im ſure is juſt. #15 js iimitted within cer- 
tain bound: wh:ick he ought not to paſs, but 
he leaps over cm, gets out of hi. ſphere, and 


tho he perceives his own weaknels, always 


dilſce- 


Manners of the Age. 


diſcovers it by pretending moſt ro what he 
leaſt underſtands: he talks moſt about what he 
knows nothing or bur very little of, atrempts 
things above his power, and aims at what 1s 


too much for him : If he does fomecrning, ot - 


what kind fozver, to a degree of perfection, 
he judges of himſcit by chir;, what he nas in 
him good and commendable, 1s oblcur d by 
his atteting ſomething great and wonderful, 
we can eatiiy ſee whar he 1s nor, but we muſt 
ſtrive to find our what he is. les a man 
who never meaſures his ability, who knows 
nothing of himſelf, cannot tel] his own Cha- 
racer. but always tikes on him one which 
does not belong to him 

* The greatelt Wir-have their ebbings and 
flowings, they arc fomerimes capricious, but 
are not fo iong. If they are _ they wall 
then talk lictlc and ccale writing,chey will not 
then endeavour to invent or pieaſe; ſhould a 
man fing, when he has a co:d 2? ſhould he not 
rather wait ti] his voice 1s reftor'd him? 

A Blockhcad is a meer Machine ; he 
moves by ſprings and weights, which turn 
him about alwzys in one manner, and keep 
him in an equality ; he 1s uniform, he never 
alters his figure, if you have ſeen him once, 
you have 7/8 him as he eve: was: The Ox 
meughs,theBlack-bird whiſtles,and he is fixt and 
ſeried by nature.] muy veiture to fay'tis his {pe- 
cies to be ſo, what you {zc Icalt is his Sou!, the 
never acts,is never exercis'd, but always at reft. 

* A Blockhead never dies, or , if ac- 
cording to our munner of ſpeaking , 
U 3 he 
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296 The Charaflers, or 


he muſt once dye , I may lawfully fay, he 

ets by't, and that in the moment when others 
— he begins to live ; his Soul then thinks, 
realons, infers, conciudes, judges, foreſees, 
and does every thing ſhe never did before ; 
ſhe finds her ſelf diſingag'd from a lump of 
Fleſh, where ſhe ſeem d to be bury d without 


function, motion, or any thing becoming her 


dignity, She bluſh d to ſee her ſeif lodgd in 
ſuch a Body, and ſo long confin'd to ſuch 
brutiſk and imperfe&t Organs ; aſham d thar 
ſhe could produce nothing better 'than a 
Blockhcad or a Fool. She now goes cqual 
with the greateſt Souls ; thoſe who made the 
ſtrongett heads, and inform'd the men of wit. 
And £4aviass Soul does not then avoid the 
Great Conde's Richliew's, Paſchal s, or Linginge's. 
i * A Tylfe delicacy in familiar actions, in 
mann<s:s or condudt, is not ſo call'd, becauſe 
'ris feign'd, E-: becauſe tis exercis d in little 
things whici: +'oes rot deſerve it. On the 
contrary, a falle delicacy in a man s taſte or 
conſticution, is on!'y ſo when tis feign?d and 
affected. Emilia crys out withall her ſtrength 
if her Coach jerks, ſhe fcreams at the leaſt 
danger, which cuuid not hurt her ; another 
nic<|y turns pale at a ſmile ; a thicd is fond 
of Violets, and ſwoons at a Tulip. 

* Who can promiſe himfelf to content 


Mankind : Princes, as great and powerful as 


they are, ſhould not pretend to it. Whar is 
ic they would try {7 Should they concern 
themleives abour their pleaſures, ſhould they 
ferve them as well as they are ſerv'd at mg 
' F-| 1 an 


as 
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and inſtead of being a ſight chemlie:ives, only 
ſhew *em a thouſand other ſights to divert 
'em, fet their inventions at work, order 
conforts and feaſts, and allow them all the 
liberty they could defire ; ſhoutd they atioct- 
ate with 'em in their amuſements, ſhouid rhe 
great man become loving, or the {lero hu- 
man and free, it . wouid not be enowgn. Men 
are tyr d in the end, with the very thi::gs 
that charm'd t'em in the beginning, they 
would foiſake the Table of Gods. Ne@&zr 
would in time become inlipid. Vanity, and a 
wretched dceiicacy would tempt 'em to Critt- 
cize on the moſt perfett chip. Taeir wie, 
if we will believe them, is above all that we 
can do to fatisfy it ; a Royal expence would 
be unſucceſsful, malice prompts them to do 
whart they can to leſſen the ;joy, which others 
may have in contenting them. Thele very 
people, who are commonly fo civil and com- 
plaifanc, can ſometirnes forger themſelves, 
and one would not think they were the lame 
perſons , for we then fee a true man, even in 
a Courtier. 

* Aﬀectation in geſture, ſpeech or man- 
ners, is frequently the conſequence of idle- 
neſs or indifference ; much buſineſs and an 
application to ſerious 2atiirs oblig? a man to 
Keep to nature» 

* Men have no c2rtzam CharaQers ; or if 
they have any, 'tis that they have none 
which they always purſue, which never 

change, and by which they may be known. 
They are impatient in being always the 
U 4 lame, 
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{ame, in perſevereing either in Virtue or 
Vice. It they ſometimes leave one Virtue 
for another, they are more often diſguſted 
with one Vice for the ſake of another. 
They have ſeveral contrary paſſions and 
weakneſſes. Excreams are more eaſfie to 
them, than regular and natural Conduct, E- 
nemies of moderation, outragious in all things, 
1n good as well as evil, and when they can- 
not iupport, they eaſe themſelves by chang- | 
ing Adraſtus was lo great a Libertine. and 
{o debauch'd, that it had been difficult for 
him to have appear'd devout, and have fol- 
low d the faſhion; but *ewould have coſt him 
much more to have been honeſt. EL 
* Whence comes it, that ſome flegmatick 
people bear the greateſt diſaſters, with ſcorn 
and indifference, and are always ſo cholerick 
on the leaſt inconveniences, Certainly this 
fort of management 1s not Virtue ; for Virtue 
is equal, and never does any thing that it 
ought not to do. *Tis a Vice then, and no- 
thing elſe but Vanity, that never awakens 
and rouzes her {elf, but at thoſe events which 
make a noiſe in the world, and ſuch as the 
eannot get much by ſhe neglects. 
_ * We ſeldom repent. talking too little, but 
very often talking 'too much, a common and 
trivial m-xim which every body knows, .and 
no body practices. | 
* We are reveng d on our ſelves, and give 
our Enemies too much advantage over us, 
when we ſay things of them which are not 


crue, and lye to reproach em: | 
| yy | m 1 
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* Tf men could bluſh at their own actions, 
how many fins, publick and private, would 
they fave by t. 

_ * If ſome men are not fo honeſt as they 
might have been, the fauit is 1a their Edu- 
cation. 

 * Some men have juſt Senſe enough to 
make them prudent. f 

'* Ferulas and Rods are for Children, for 
Men Crowns , Scepters. Furrs, Swords, 
Maces, Caps and Hoods. Reaſon and Juſtice 
withour their Ornaments, would neither per- 
ſwade nor deter, Men are more led by their 
Eyes and Ears, than their Underitandings. 

Timon, the Miſantropzs Soul may be wild 
and Auſtere, but he is outwardly civil and 
ceremonious, he ſeldom {hbuns, or frowns on 
any man: On the contrary, he treats them 
decently and honourably, but he takes care 
not to give them any cauſe to be familiar ; 
he would know them az little as pollthie, and 
like a Lady in her viſits, 15 very Cautious not 
to make any ove his friend. 

* Reaſon is ever allyd to Truth, we come at 
it but by one way, and have a thouſand to 
miſs, Wiſe men have leſs to ſtudy than Cox- 
combs,or the impertinent, He who has ſeen 
non2 but police and reatonable- men, who 
knows not Mankind, or Knows them by 
halves, whatever Vaviety he finds in conſti- 
tution or manners, Converfation and po- 
liteneſs have the ſame appearances: The outſide 
of each reſemble one another. The ſame 
thing ſeems common to both, and per{ſwade 
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Ihe Charafers, or 


us that there is nothing elſe belonging to em. 
He, on the contrary, who mingles himſelf 
with the people, or retires into the Country, 
if he has Eyes, makes preſently ſtrapge dilco- 
veries, ſees things perfetly new to him, 
which he never thought the leaſt of before ; 
he increaſes his knowledge of humanity by 
continual experiences,and calculates how ma- 
ny different ways men may be intolerable. 

* After having morally conſider d Man- 
kind, and found out their falſe thoughts, 
opinions, inclinations and affe&tions, we are 
forc'd to own, that obſtinacy is more preju- 
dicial to 'em than inconſtancy, 

* How many weak, efteminate, inditterent 
Souls are there, who have not very ou de- 
fects, and yet are good Subjedts for Satir, 
What variety of ridiculouſneſs is ſpread over 
the whole human Race, yet by its ſingularity, 
is of no conſequence, and uſeleſs for inſtru- 
ction or morality. Theſe are particular 
Vices which are not contagious, and are 
more perſonal than human. 


Of 
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, Of Judgment. 

? 

7 N\ Ofbing nearer reſembles a lively Con- 
= Y viction than an obſtinate Conceit ; 

- | whence proceed Parties , Cabals and Herehes. 


We are ſoon weary of thinking on a thirg if 
we don t think right, for diſgult is always the 
conſequence of ill opinion. 

* Great things aſtoniſh us, and ſmall dif- 
hearten : Cuſtom makes both familiar. 

* Two contraricties equally afte& us, Cu- 
!ſtom and Noveity. 

* There's nothing ſo mean, and fo like the 
Mob, as to talk much in the praiſe of thoſe 
very perſons, of whom wwe thought indiffe- 
rently before their promotion. | 

* A Princes favour neither exciudes, nor 
includes merit. | 
 **Tisto be admir'd, that with all thePnide 
which puffs us rp, and the vaſt opinion we 
have of our own judginent, we negle&t to 
make uſe of it when we ſveak of other peo- 
ples meric : the comr2on vogue, popular fa- 
vour, or the Princes fancy, bear us duwn like 
a torcent, we extol what 15 prasd, more 

than whar deſerves it. 

*I doubt whether any thing 15 approvd and 
praisd with ſomuch dithculty,as what deſerves 
moſt to. be prais'd and approvd. Andit ver- 

rue, 
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The Charafers, or 


tue, Merit, Beauty, Good Attions, aad the 
beſt Writings, have a more natural and ſure 
eftet, than Envy, Jealouſte, or Antipathy : 
*tis not of a Saint that a Hypocrite ſpeaks well 
of, but of a brother Hypocrite: it a handſom 

Woman allows anothers beauty, you may ra: 
tionally conclude ſhe exce's in what the ap- 
proves : or if a Poet praiſe anorhers Verſes, 
*tis an even wager they are ſlight and frivo- 
lous. | 

* Men have much ado to like one another, 
they have but a weak inclination to approve 
reciprocally of the ations, conduct, thoughts, 
and expretiions of others; nothing pleaſes, 
nothing contents, they put in ballance to what 
others either recite, {peak or write what they 
ſhouid have done in fuch a conjundture, what 
they think or have written upon ſuch a ſub- 
je, and are ſo fuil of their own Ideas, that 
they have no room for anothers, 

* The generality of men are ſo inclin'd ro ir- 
regularity and trifling, and the world is fo full 
of exampies, <1tner pernicious or ridiculous, 
that I ſhould be apt to believe Singularity, 
could it keep its bounds, would come very 
near to right reaſon, and a juſt conduct. We 
muſt do like other men ; a dangerous Maxim, 
and for the molt part tigiiifies we muſt do ill ; 
if you ſpeak not of things purely exteriour, 
and of no conſequence, but what depends on 
Cuſtome, Faſhion, or Decency. 

* If men were 1.0t more like Bearsand Pan- 
thers than Men, if chey were more equitable, 
if they were juſt to themſelves and others, 
what 
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what would become of Law, and the prodigi- 
ous flouriſhes are made on it 2 where would 
you find the Plaintiff and Defendant, and all 
that you call Juſtice? to what would even 
they be reduc d, who owe all their livehhood 
and grandeur to the Authority that tiey have 
given the Laws ? If men were honeſt and im- 
partial, whither would the quarrels of the 
Schools and Bar vaniſh ? If they were rempe- 
rate, chaſte.and moderate, the unintelligible 
jargon of the Phyſicians, thit Golden Mine of 
words to the Practitioner, as profitable as 'tis 
to em, would then be uſcleis. O Laws: 
yers, Doctors and Apothecaries, what a fall 
would you have, could we all become wile ? 
How many great men in the different ex- 
erciſes of?2e ice ind Var,ought we to have loſt 2 
to wharc point of refin'd pertection are ſeveral 
Arts and Sciences brought, which ought not 
to be neceſſary, and were int:oduc'd into the 


world only as remedies to thoſe evils ro which 


Malice gave the Original * 

How many things are there ſince Yarro, of 
which Yarro was ignorant? what will no leſs 
knowledge than that of Plato and Socrates ſut- 
tice us 

To hear praiſe and diſpraile on a Sermon, a 
piece of Muſick, or a Picture ; and upon the 
very ſame ſubje& to be entertain'd with quite 
oppoſite ſentiments, is what makes me freely 
conclude we may ſafely publiſh any thing, 
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good or bad, for the good pleales ſome, the 


ad others, and the worſt has its admirers. 
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* The Phenix of Poetry, Chantantes,roſe out 
of his aſh2s, and in one and the ſame day ſaw 
both the diſfolution and reſurrection of his Re- 
yutation ; and that ſame infallible Judge, who 
1s ever ſo obſtinate (IT mean the Publick ) 
changed npon his account, and either 
did deceive , or was deceived. He that 
ſhould now ſay Quinant is an ill Poet , would 
ſpeak almoſt as bad as he that formerly 
{aid he was a good one, 

* Chapelain was rich, Corneille was not ; La 
Pucelle and Rodogime merited each a different 
fate ; fo it has always been a queſtion, why 
in this or that profeſhon, one has made his 
fortune, and another miſt; for this mankind 
muſt enquire the reaſon of their capriciouſ- 
neſs, which in the prefling conjuncture of 
their affairs, either of their pleaſure, health, 
or life, makes them often leave the beſt, and 
chuſe the worſt. EN” +4 

* The cordition of 2 Comedian was infa- 
mous amonglt the Romans, but with the Greeks 
honourable ; what is our opinion 2 Why we 
think of them like 'the Romans, and live with 
them like theGreets. 

: *-Twas ſufficient forBathyllas to be a univer- 
fal Mimic, to be courted by the Roman Ladies; 


for Rhins to Dance on the Theatre, or for 


Roſcins and Terines to Sing in a Chorus, to en- 
gage a crowd of Lovers. Vanity and Impu- 


dence, follow'd by too ſtrong a defire, made 


the Romans loſe the gult there is in ſecrecy in 
their pleaſures ;; they were fond of aRing their 
toves upon the publick Stage ; they had no 
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;calouſie of the Amphitheatre, nor of ſharing 
the charms of their Miſtreſſes with the mulrti- 
tude ; their fatisfation lay in ſhewing they 
lov d not the Beauty, or the good Adrels, 
but the Atreſs. 

* Nothing diſcovers better what diſpoſition 
men have to Knowledge and Learning, and 
how profitable they are eſteem'd to the Pub- 
lick, than the. price which is fet on them, and 
the Idea they have form d of thoſe who have 
taken the pains to improve them £ there 1s no 
Art ſo mechanic nor fo mean, that has not a 
quicker and ſurer way to Riches ; the Come- 
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face of Corneille walking afoot: with many peo- 
ple Knowledge and Pedantry are ſynonimous. 
Often when the Rich man ſpeaks, the man of 
Learning mult be filenc, liten, and applaud : 
at leaſt if he would nor paſs for nothing but 
Learned. | 
* There is a ſort of Courage to be uſed a- 
monegſt men of fome humours, to ſupport the 
icandal of being Learned ; you find there an 
eſtabliſht opinion againſt knowledge ; they 
know not the world, ſay they, nor how to 
live, neither have they any genius for ſociety 
and ſo deſpoil'd they retuun them to their 
Books. Ignorance is an eafjte condition, 
and coſts but little pains; and let us rake 
the Ignorant, one with another, they 
form Fach a numerous party, in Court, City, 
and Country, that the Learned can't bear 
head againſt them; if they alledge in their fa- 
your the names of Eſftree; Harley, Boſſuet, Se- 
guier, 
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The Charafers, or 


guier, Montauſier, Wardes, Chevreuſe, Novion, 
La Moipnen, Scudery, Peliſſon, and of many other 
perſons cqually learned and polite ; nay, if 
you dare cite the great names of Charrres, 
Conde, Bourboa, Maine, Vandome, as Princes that 
knew how to joyn the higheſt knowledge to 
the Grecian nicenefs, and Rowan civility, they 11 
not fail to tell you theſe are ſingular cummples! 
if then you have recourſe to ſolid reatons, 
alas they are too feeble to ſtand againſt che 
publick vore; however, it ſeems juſt, chat | 
they thould be ſomewhat more wary 11 giving 
a decifive judgment, and let them take the 


Pains only to queſtion whether that mind that 


has made fo great a progreſs in knowledge as 
ro be capable of thinking, judging, ſpeaking, 
and writing well, could nor, if it gave itſelf 
the trouble, be when ic pleas d Polite. _. 

A man with a little trouble may perfectly 
refine his manners, but there's much more 
requird to polite his mind. 

* Such a one is Learned, ſays the Politician, 
he is therefore no man of bulineſs, I d nor 
crult him with the management of my Ward- 
rope ; and hes to be ſure in the right: Ofar, 


| Ximenes, Richelieu were learned, were they 


men of abiliry 2 did they paſs for good Mini- 
fters? He underſtands Greek, ſays the Rich 
man, he'sa Philoſopher ; at that rate an Athe- 
zian Fruiterer was a Philoſopher, for he un- 
deeſtood Greek : what whimſey, what contra- 
diction is this to the wiſe and judicious A4nto- 
2in, Who ſays, that the people would then be 
happy, when the Emperor philoſophied, or a 
Philoſopher came to the Empire, Lan- 


ah. **- v_ > a. 
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- Languages are no more than the 
keys of the Sciences. He that deſpiſcs the 
one lights the other: 'tis of no Imporcance, 
whither the Languages are antient or 
modern, dead or living ; but whither chey 
are barbarous or polite ; whither the Books 
they afford us are good or bad. Suppoſe 
the French ſhould meet with the fortune of 
the Greek and Roman Tongues, fome Apes 
after it ceasd to be commonly ſpoken ; 
ſhou'd he be thought a pedant that would 
then read Moliere or La Fontaine ? 

* Tf I talk of Euripilus, you ſay he's a 
Wit; you alſo call him a Carpenter 
that lays a Floor, and he that builds a Wall 
a Bricklayer : but I would ask you, where 
does this Trades-man follow his Trade, what 
Sign has his Shop, and by what marks 


ſhall we know him , what are his Tools, 


a Hatchet, or a Chiflel 2 where does 
he finiſh his Work, where does he ex- 
poſe it to Sale ? An Artificer pretends 
to be an Artificer ; Does Eurjpilus fet up 
for a Wit? If he does, he's a Coxcomb , 


a vile Mechanick wretch, who has net1- 


ther Wit nor any thing thats agreeable , 


and is uncapable of a ſerious thought ; 
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but it he pretends to nothing I'le take 


him for a wiſe and ingenious Man : Why 
therefore ſhould you call this Pedant or 
that ill Poet a polite Man ? do you be- 
lieve of your felf that you have no Genius, 
or if you have any, think it fine and agree- 
able, and ſhou'd a nian call you 4 Wit,wou'd 
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The Charadters, or 


you not take it for an affront : however T'le 


- give you leave to call Euripilus fo, let the 


Irony paſs upon Fools and Men of no 
Judgment, as Ignorant wretches pride them- 
ſelves in thoſe defeats, which they find in 
others, and cannot diſcover in themtelves. 
Speak no more te me of Pen, Ink or Pa- 


yer ; no more of Style, hr a the Preſs, 
do not venture to tell me Antifbexe you write 


well, continue it, what ſhall we never ſee a 


_ piece of yours in Folio ; treat of all the Ver- 


cues and Vices in one work, well purſu'd, 
methodical, (and they ſhould add) without 
end or order. I renounce every thing that 
looks like/a Book ; the ſight of a Cat throws 
Berylla into a ſwoon, and a Book me; am 
T better Fed, or finer Cleath'd, has my 
Chamber a pleafing Situation, and do I en- 
joy my eaſe after having been expos'd to 
Sale theſe twenty Years ; yeu fay I] have a 
oreat Name and much Glory, fay rather 
U'm ſtockt with unprofitable wind ; have I 
one grain ef that Metal that produces all 
things, the old Practitioner reimburſes him- 
ſelf for thoſe charges which he never ex- 
pended, and has for his Son-in-Law, a Count 


_ cr a Judge; a Lacquey is made a Commiſlio- 


ner, and in a little time becomes richer than 
his Maſter, then ſoon tir'd of his mean Cha- 
Tater, by Money becomes a Knight ; one 
inriches himſelf by a Puppet-ſhow ; another 
by ſelling of water ; the Mountebank foots 
it to 'Town with his Wallet at his back, not 


able to defray his Charges; but goes from 
thence 
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thence in his Coach and Six : Mercury i5 


Mercury, and nothing more, and when chey 
can't pay you for your meditation and inven- 
tion,they give you favour and diſtinction; not 
to ſpeakbur of lawful gains, you pay a Gard- 
ner for his Skill,and the Workman for ts time 
and labour : do you pay an Author for his 


thoughts and writing ? if iis Senſe is good, 


do you pay him largely ? docs he inrich or 
ennoble himſelf by thinkizg or writing well 2 
Men moſt be cloath'd and jhav'd, have 
Houſes that muſt have doors to ihut cloſe ; 
but do they wanc any Inſtruction 2 twere a 
Folly, Simplicity and Weakneſs (continues 
Antiſthenes)to ſet up again for an Author or 
Philofopher ; could I have a profitable Im- 
ployment, which would enable me to lend 
my Friend, and pive to thoſe that can nere 
return, to wrice for ſport or idleneſs, as 


. Tyterus play'd or whiſt!'d upon; his Flute y 


(this or nothing) I would write on theſe 
terms, and ealily give way to the violence 
of thoſe who throtel me, crying out will you 
write,they ſhould then read for the Title of 
my new Bock ; of things Beautiful and Good, 


of Truth, of Ideas, of fir(# Principles by Anti- 


hene tbe Fijhmonger. : 
* If the Ambaſladors of Foreign Princes 


were Apes, who had learnt to walk on their 
hind Leg,, and to make themſelves un- 
derſtood * by Interpreters; we could not 
have a greater ſurprize than what the 
Juſtnef; of 

and the ingenuity which ſometimes appears 


the Anſwers of ſuch as areſent us, 
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1n their diſcourſe give us, the opinion of our 
Country joyn'd to the Pride of our Nation, 
makes us forget that reaſon belongs to all 
| Climates, and reaſonable thoughts to all 
places where there are men ; we int love 
to be {5 created by thoſe we call Zarb1rinns ; | 
if amongſt us their is any BarÞaricy, 'ris in 
being frighted to hear other People reaſon 
like us. 

All Strans<rs are not Barhar»ians, nor are 
our Country men all Cjviizzd, in like man- 
n=; all the Country is not Paſtuce, nor all 
the City Polite ; there is in Ewrope a certain 
plac2, part of a Sea Province ina great 
Kinzdom , whole Husbandmen are ſoft 

nd infinuating, and their Burgeſſes and 
Maegiftrates rude and of an hereditary 
ruſticity. | 

* With a Language ſo pure, ſuch nicety 
of Habit, Manners fo cultivated, ſuch good 
Laws, and white complections, - we are Bar- 
barians to ſome ſort of People. 

* If we jhould talk of the Eafern People, 
how they ordinarily drink a Liquor that takes 
the head, makes them mad, and forces them 

/ to vomit, we ſhould be apt to ſay 'tis Bar: 
barous. 

* When theBiſhop comes no more to Court, 

livesrerir'd,is no more tobe ſeen withWomen, 

Plays not, makes not one at Feaſts and Shews, 

is no man of Cabal, nor has the Spirit of 

Incrigue, but is always in his Dioceſs ; 

where he makes his continual reſidence, and 

thinks of nothing but Inſtrudtiog his Props 
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by diſcourſe, and edifying them by his Ex- 
ample, conſumes his Riches in Charicy and 
his Body in Pennance, and is an Imitator 
both of the Zeal and Piety'of the Apoſtles ; 
the times will be changed, and he may then 
be threatn'd with a more eminent Title. 
Can't we infinuate to people of a certain 
Character and ſerious Profeſlion, (to ſay no 
more of them) that they are not obliged to 
make the world talk of their Gaming or 
Singing, that they play the Buffoon like 0+ 
ther men, and that to ſee 'them ſo pleaſant 
and agreeable, one would not believe they 
were elſewhere ſo regular and ſevere ; dare 
we urge that they digreſs from themſelves, 
by that manner of politeneſs which they 


pretend to ; that on the contrary, they - 


ought to ſuit and conform their outward 
Actions to their Conditions, and avoid do- 
ing as Painters in a contraſt Figure, and inew 
the ſame man under ſuch different jnapes, 


as make the pieces entire Fantaſtical and 


Groteſque. 
* We ought not to judge of men as of a 


Picture or Statue, upon ſight ; there is a 
Mind and Heart t o be ſearcht: the vail of 
Modeſty covers Merit, and the Maſque of 
Hypocriſy diſguiſes Malice. There are but 
few Judges that have knowledge to diſcern 
aright to paſs Sentence, 'tis but by little and 
little, and perhaps even by time and 0G» 
caſion, that compleat vertue or perfe&t vice 
come at laſt to ſhew themſelves, 
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Pyrocles ſays of a certain Lad 5 that her 
Soul is like a Jewe), ſet to the beſt advan- 
tage, that ali who talk to her, find fome- 
thing in her ſo reaſonable and agreeable, 
that they can hardly diſtinguiſh their admi- 
ration from Love. She is equally qualify'd 
to make a compleat Friend, or to oblige 
you to proceed beyond Friendſhip : "Too 
young and too beautiful not to pleaſe, and 
too modeſt to deſign it. She efteems men 
for nothing but their Merit, and believes 
none of 'em are any thing more than her 
Friends Her vivacity and ſentiments ſur- 
prize every body, and are ſo infinuating, 
that they engage them to be on her ſide: She 
knows perfectly well the delicacies and nice- 
ties of Converfation, but ſometimes makes 
ſuch happy 'excurſions, as, among many 
pleaſant qualities, put always the Company 
into the ſame good humour, She talks: to 
you like one who is not learn'd, who ſeems 
co be in the dark, and wants to be enlight- 
ned: but ſhe hearkens to you like one who 
knows a great deal, can [jo true value on 
what you ſay, and will not let you loſe 
by her Converſation. Very far from affecting 
to ſhew her Wir by contradicting, or imita- 
ting Elvira, who had rather be thought brisk 
than a Woman of good ſenſe and found 
judgment : She appropriates your thoughts 
to her ſelf, believes 'em to be her own, ex- 
tends them, embelliſhes *em, and makes you 
contented that you thought ſo well, or per- 
haps better than you your ſelf believed ou 
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did. She's always above Vanity, and in 
ſpeaking or writing never uſes Ornament 
inſtead of Reaſon, ſuppoſing Eloquence con- 
ſilts in Simplicicy. If ſhe undertakes to 
ſerve any one, and to engage you in the 
ſame intereſt, ſhe leaves raillery and polite- 
neſs to Elvira, who makes uſe of them in 
all caſes, and employs only fincerity , 
warmth, earneſtneſs and perſwaſion ; what 
is moſt predominant in her, is the pleaſure 
ſhe takes to read before perſons of worth 
and reputation, that ſhe may profit by their 
taſte, not ſo much to be known to them, as 
to know them. We may prophetically 
commend her for the wiſdom ſhe will one 
day certainly have, and the merit ſhe pre- 
pares for her riper years. Since with a juſt 
conduct ſhe has juſter deſigns, and ſome ſure 
maxims, which are very uſeful to thoſe, 
who, like her, are expos'd to care and flat- 
tery. She is ſingular enough in her hu- 
mour, without the leaſt wildnels, a little 
too much inclin'd to Retiremenr, Since 
ſhe wants nothing but opportunicy, or as 
fome would call it, a large Theatre to make 
all her Vertues appear with Glory. 
* A handſome Woman, the more natural 
ſhe is, the more beautiful ; ſhe loſes nothing 
by being careleſs, and without any Orna- 
ment, but what ſhe draws from her beauty 
and youth ; an innocent Grace ſhines on 
her Face, animates every little Action ſo 
much, that there would. be leſs danger to 
R 4 {© 
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ſee her adorn'd with all the advantage - 
of Dreſs and Faſhion. Thus an honeſt 
man is reſpected independant from all 
thoſe outward Actions, by which he would 
end cavour to make his perſon more grave, 
and his vertue more ſpecious, and reſerv'd; 
ſince too great a modeſty, a ſingularity in 
Habit, or the State with which ſame walk, 
add nothing to ſincerity, nor does it raiſe 
Merit, but hurts, and often makes it look 
leſs pure and more ſuſpected. 

Gravity too much affected becomes co- 
mical, *tis like Extremities that touch , 
whoſe middie is Dignity ; you cannot call 
this being grave, Eut acting the part of a 
grave man ; he thar i{tudies to be ſo ſhall ne- 
ver obtain it: either Gravity is natural, or 
there is no iuch thing, and *tis caſfier to de- 
{cend than aſcer:d. 

* A man cf parts and reputation, if he is 
{owr and auſtere, he frightens youth, en- 
creaſes an ill opinion of Vertue, makes one 
ſ{uſped the reformation he pretends to, and 
think its practice too troublefom; if on the 
contrary, he is free in converſation, he is 
then a profitable I.:flon, he ſhews men ma 
live in pleaſure and vet in buſineſs, be ſeri- 
ous without renouncing honeſt diverſions, 
and becomes an Example they can fol- 
low. | | 

* Phyſiogmony is not given us for a rule. 
to judge men by, it may ferve us to give a 
onels of 'em. 
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An ingenious Air in men, is the ſame with 
regular features among Women, and this 
kind of Beauty the moſt vain may aſpire 
tO» | 

* A man that has much Merit and Inge- 
nuity, and is known to hays it, is not ugly, 
with"the moſt deform'd features ; or if there 
is a deformity it makes no impreflion. 

* How much Art is there in imitating 
Nature ? how much time, what rules, at- 
tention and labour, to dance with the ſame 
Freedom and Grace you walk with 5 To 
ſing as you ſpeak ? To ſpeak and expreſs 
your ſelf as you think? To give the ſame 
life and force , the ſame paflion and per- 
ſwaſion to diſcourſes you are to declare 
publickly, which we ſometimes naturally 
and without meditation entertain our inti- 
mates with. 

* Thoſe that without knowing us enough 
think ill of us, do us no wrong, they at- 
tack not us, but the fantome of their own 
imagination. 

* There are ſoms little Rules and Duties 
of good manners, which belong to place, 
time, and perſons, which are nor attainable 
by the force of ingenuity, and which cu- 
ftom teaches us without any trouble : to 
judge of men by tho faults which they com-« 


mit 1n this kind, before they are well in- 


ſtructed, is to pais judgment by the Nails, 
or the turn of the Hair ; that is, to make a 
judgment which will at one time or other 
deceive them. | 
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 * T know not if 'tis permitted ;to judg© 
men by a ſingle fault, if an extreme nes 
ceflity, a violent paſſion, or a natural im- 
pulle oceaſion'd it. 

» * The contrary to the report, either of 
Afﬀairs or Perſons, is often the truth. 

* Without a great regard and continual 
attention to what we ſpeak, we are expoſed 
to ſay Yes and No, to the ſame thing, or 
on the ſame perſon in'an hours time, puſhe 
on only by a ſpirit of Society and Company, 
that naturally obliges one not to contradict 
this man, or that, tho they talk of things 
quite different in themſelves. 

* A partial man js ggrpecually expos'd to 
little mortifications, for *tis equally impoſſi- 
ble that his favourite can be always happy 
and wiſe, or ſuch as he declares himſelf a- 
gainſt, be always in fault or unhappy. This 
puts him frequently out of Countenance, 
and makes him bluſh at his friends misfor- 
tunes, or the new. Glory which thoſe ac- 
quire to whom he wiſh'd ill. 

A man that is ſubject to be prepoſleſt, if 
he dares accept a place of Authority, either 
Eccleſiaſtical or Secular, is like a blind man 
that would paint, a dumb man that would 
preach, a deaf man that judges of Sympho- 
ny; theſe are but weak reſemblances, and 
which expreſs imperfetly the mifery of 
prepoſſeflion. We ſhould add, that *'tis a 
deſperate malady, incurable and infeftious, 
to all that approach the fick perſon, it makes 
us deſert our Equals, Inferiours, —_— 
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and Friends, even our Phyſitian:; they are far 
from being eur'd, if they can't be made to 
underſtand neither theirDiſeaſe norRemedy, 
which are to hear, doubt, to inform them- 
ſelves, & to ſee into things, Flatterers,Cheats, 
and Backbiters : they that never open their 
Mouths but to lye, or for their own in- 
tereft, are the Knaves in whom they con- 

fide, who make em ſwallow all they pleaſe; 
tis they alſo that payſon and kill them. 

Deſcartes rule never to decide on the leaft 

truth , before 'tis clearly. and diftinaly 

known, is convenient and juſt in the judg- 

ment we give of perſons. 

_ * Nothing revenges better the ill judg- 

ment men make of our Wit, Actions, or 

Manners, than the baſe and poor Characters 

of thoſe they approve of. 

* On the ſame account you negle& a 
man of Merit, you admire a Blockhead, 

* A Blockhead is one that has not wit 
enough to be a Coxcomb. 

* 'The Coxcomb is the Blockheads man 
of merit. The impertinent is a forward 
Coxcomb. 

* A Blockhead wearies and tires , 
diſtaſtes, and is eaſily repulſt, The 
Impertinent repulles, irritates, and offends :* 
he begins where the other left off : The 
Coxcamb is betwixt the Impertinent and 
the Blockhead, and is compos'd of ane and 
t other. 

* Vices come from the corruption of the 
heart, the defects of Vice from a ay 

an 
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/ 0-6 i 3l 8 The C haraders, or” 
Lad F and ridiculouſneſs from its want of 
ine Þ - Senle. v+1-* --: 
Wot,» The ridiculous man is one, that whilſt he 
age | is ſo, has the appearance of a Blockhead. 
| The Blockhe:y always 1s ridiculous, *tis 
| his Charater. A wilc man may ſometimes 
| be ridicuious, but will not be fo long. 
h An error committed makes a wiſe man 


ridiculous. Dulneſs belongs to the Block- 
head, Vanity to the Loxcomb , Imperti- 
nence to the Impertie.uc : Ridiculouſgeſs 
| ſeems to reſide ſometimes. in thoſe that are 
really ridiculous, and ſometimes in the ima- 
gination of thoſe that believe they ſee ri- 
diculouſneſs, where it neither is nor can 

be. 
* Rudeneſs, clowniſhneſs, and Brutality, 


bi - may be the vices of a man of Senſe. 
lh. | Aſtupid man is a filent Blockhead, and in 
{BY that more {upportable than a Blockhead, 
BBs! who 15 always Prating. 
v1 * What is oftentimes a jeſt from a man 


| of Senſe, is a blunder in a Blockhead. 
PLE * If a Coxcomb could believe he ſpeaks 
111, he would loſe his Character, 

* One fign of Mediocrity of Senſe is to 
be always telling ſtories. 

* The Blockhead is perplex'd with him- 
felf, the Coxcomb has an Air of freedom 
and ailurance ; the Impertinent carries it off 
with impudence, but modeſty belongs to 
Merit. 

* A few ſmall concerns dignify'd with the 
name of Afﬀairs, and joynd with a little 

| ſenſe, 
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Manners of the Age. 


ſenſe, is enough to make ſome men haugh- 


ty. 

''' grain or two of ſenſe, and an ounge of 
Buſineſs more, makes *'em important per- 
ſons. 

While you only laugh at 'em perhaps they 
ſtop there, if you complain of 'em they 
grow arrogant. | 

* 'The character of a Man of Honour is 
equaliberial between that of the cunning 
man and the honeſt man, tho in an unequal 
diſtance with reſpe& to thoſe two extreams, 
The diſtance from the man of ior cur and 
the cunning man grows daily Iefs a::u lels, 
and is upon the point of diſappearance. 
The cunning man is one that hides his Paſ- 
ſions, underſtands his Intereſt, and has ei- 
ther acquird wealth, or knows how to keep 
it. The man of honour is one that robs 
not on the Road, commits no murders, and 
in fine, a perſon whole Vices does not make 
him ſcandalous. We know very well that 
an honeſt man is a man of honour ; but *ris 
pleaſant to think that every man of honour 
is not an honeſt man. An honeſt man is 
one that is neither Saint nor Hypocrite, 
and whoſe deſigns are only limited by ver- 
rue; 

* Natural Genius, Endowments, Judgment, 
Wit, and Senſe, are things different, but nor 
imcompatible. 

There is as much difference between good 
ſenſe and a good taſte, as berween the 


Cauſe and the Effet. Genius is to Wit as 
in 
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The Charafters, or 


in proportion, the whole is to its part; 
Shall I call a man confin'd and circumſcrib'd 
to any one Art, a man of Senſe, tho he has 
any one Science in perfe&ion, but out of 
that ſhews neither Judgment, Memory, Vi- 
vacity, Manners nor Conduct, that under- 
ſtands me not, 41s thought leſs, and expreſſes 
himſelf ill; a Muſician for example, that 
after he has, as it were; bewitch'd me with 
his harmony, ſeems to be ſhut up with his 
Lute in the ſame caſe, and when he is with- 
out his Inſtrument he is like a diſmounted 
Machine, we perceive quickly ſomething 
wanting in him, and his Company is no 
longer ſupportable. Again, what ſhall I 
fay of Play, who can define it'to me ? is 
there no occaſion of forecaſt, cunning, or 
Skill, to play at Ombre or Cheſs ; or if 
there is, how comes it thac we fee men of 
weak parts excellent, and others of great 
ingenuity that cart attain toan indifferency, 
whom a piece of Card in their hands per- 
plexes and puts out of Countenance. 

There is a thing in the world, if *tis pof- 
ſible,jincomprehenſible, a perſon that appears 
dull, ſottiſh, and ſtupid, knows neither how 
to ſpeak, or relate what he has ſeen, but if 
he ſets to write no man does it better ; he 
makes Animals, Trees, and Stonestalk ; and 
his works are full of Elegance, Natural, 
Senſe and Delicacy. j33 

Another is fooliſh, timorous, and of a 
troubleſome converſation ; he takes one 


word for another, and judges not of ' the 
Good- 
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Manners of the Age: 
Goodneſs of his own Writing, but by the 
| | mony they bring him, he neither knows how 
to: recite nor read what he has writ ;but in his 
Books you find him as great as Auguſtmas, Pom- 
pey, Nicomed, and wles ; he talks like a 
King, is a Politician, and a Philoſopher ; 
he undertakes to make Heroes ſpeak and 
act, he deſcribes the Romans , and they are 
greater, and more Romans in his Verſe than 
in their Hiſtory. 

Would you have another prodigy ? ima- 
gin a man eaſie, ſoft, complaiſant, and 
tractable, on a ſudden violent, cholerick, 
furious and capricious, conceive { a man 
ſimple, ingenious, credulous : a trifler, and | 
21ddy, an infant with grey hairs ; but per- 
mit him to retire into himſelf, or rather to 
give himſelf up to a certain Genius that ope- 
rates within him, perhaps without his being 
concern'd, and it may be without his 
knowledge. What rapture, what elevation, 
what figures, what Language, d'ye ask if F 
ſpeak of one and the ſame man ? Yes, of 
the ſame Theodas, and of him alone: he 
crys, labours, rolls on the ground, riſes, 
thunders, and roars, and from the midft of 
this Tempeſt comes a Luſtre which warms 
delights us. 

Without a figure he talks like a fool, and 
thinks like a wife man, ſpeaks truth in ri- 
dicule, and in folly ſhews ſenſe and reaſon. 
What ſhall I fay further, he talks and ads 
better than he underſtands, they are in him 


like two Souls that are not acquainted, 
have 
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have no dependance one on the other, and 
have each their turns or diftin& functions. 
This Picture would want one ſurprizing 
ſtroke, ſhould I omit to tell you, that he is 
at all times covetous, and inſatiable of Praiſe, 
ready to expoſe himſelf to his Criticks, and 
in tke main plyable enough to profit by their 
cenſure. TI begin to think my ſelf, that I 
have made the Picture of two different per- 
ſons, and 'tis not impoffible'to find a third 
in Thecdas, for he is a good, pleaſant and 
excellent man, | | 
* Aﬀeer a good Judgment, Diamonds 
and Pearls are the rareſt things to be met 
with. 
Such a one is known in the world for his 
great Capacity, and where-ever he goes is 
honour'd and cheriſh'd, but is lighted at 
home, and can't create an eſteem in his Re- 
lations ; another on the contrary is a Pro- 
phet-in his own Country, among(t his Ser- 
vants efjoys a good name, and is ap- 
plauded by all that live with him, for his 
ſingular merit, his whole Family concur in 
it, he is their Idol; but this Character he 
leaves at home, it travels not with him. 
The world mutiny againft a man that 
begins to be reputed, thoſe he eſteems his 
Friends hardly pardon a growing merit, nor 
the firſt report that ſeems to give him a 
ſhare of the Glory they poſſeſt, they hold 
out to extremity, till the Prince has declar'd 
himſelf by recompences, then they imme- 
diately congratulate him, and from _ 
ay 
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day he is accounted a man of Merit, 

We often affe& to praiſe fome men im- 
moderately, who little enough deſerve ir ; 
we Elevate *em, and if we could, would 
advance them above ſuch as are really Ex- 
cellent. 

This proceeds either from our being 
weary of applauding always the fame per- 
ſons ; or, becauſe their Glory thus divided 
becomes more ſ{upportable, and we can 
| then look on it without being fo much 
offended as before. | 

We ſee that the wind of Favours 
carries men away With full fail, in a mo- 
ment they loſe ſight of Land, and continue 
their courſe. All chings ſmile upon 'em and 
ſucceed with them, their words and aQions 
are all attended with Elogies and Rewards, 
they appear not but to be complemented 
and careſt , they are like an immovable 
Rock on the Coaſt, againſt which all che 
waves ſplit; all the winds of Power, Riches, 
Violence, Flattery, Authority and Favour 
ſtir them not, 'tis againſt the Publick that 
theſe ſuffer Shipwrack. 

'Tis Common and Natural to judge of 0- 
chers labours by the agreement they have to 


our own. The Poet fill'd with great and. 


ſublime Ideas, makes ſmall account of the 
Orators diſcourſe, that is often exercis'd 
on mean objets; and the Hiſtorian can't 
comprehend how a reafonable Soul can im- 
ploy his time in contriving Fictzons,or find- 
ing out a Rhime. be the Divine _— 
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The CharaQers, or 


all other learning or knowledge dull , vain 
and unprofitable, whilſt he perhaps is as 
much deſpis'd by the Geometrician. 


One may have Senſe enough to excel in a 
particular thing, and in that to give inſtru- 
&ions , that wants Senie to know that he 
ought to be filent upon another ſubject, of 
which he has but a ſight knowledge ; he 
comes off handſomly whilſt he keeps with- 
in the limits of his Genius, but when he 
wanders he makes the man of ſenſe taik 


: like a blockhead. 


Heriles, whether he ſpeaks, declaims, or 
writes, is continually citing ; he makes the 
Prince of Philoſophers tell you, that Wine 
will make you drunk, and the Roman Ora- 
tor, that water tempers it ; he diſcourſes of 
Morals ; *tis not he but the Divine Plato, 
that aſſures you Vertue is amiable, and Vice 
odious, or that one and tother will turn in- 
to habit : things'the moit common and tri- 
vial, and which he is capable of thinking 
himſelf he will owe to the Antient 
Latins and Greeks, not to give authority to 
what he ſays, nor to gain it for what he 
knows ; but purely for the ſake of Citation. 

* You often hazard, and ſometimes ſpoil 
a Jeſt, by owning it, ?tis dull and loſes its 
force wich the men of Wit, or thoſe that 
think themſelves ſo, who perhaps would 
never have faid any thing ſo well: on the 
contrary it would meet with better recep- 
tion if told as anothers. It is like a matter 
of fat, which no body has. any extraordi- 


nary 
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nary concern for; it is more inſinuating 
and gives leſs Jealouſie ; it offends no body, 
if it 15 diverting 'tis laugh'd at, if it's admi- 


rable it is admired. 

It is ſaid of Socrates, that he was delirious 
and a Fool wich abundance of Wit ; but 
thoſe Greeks who fo freely Characterized 
that great -man may not unjuſtly paſs for 
Fools themſelves ; what whimſical Images, 
ſay they, does this Philoſopher DE an 
unto us? what ſtrange and particular man- 
ners does he deſcribe 2 whence had he, or 
how could he colle& theſe extraordinary 
Ideas 2 what Colours, what Pencil, did he 
make uſe of ? they are all meer Chymeras. 
They deceive themſelves, they are Mon- 
iters, they are Vices; but all ſo painted to 
the Life,that the very ſight of them terrifies. 
Socrates is far from a Cynick, he ſpares theic 
Perſons, but laſhes their debaucheries. 
| A Man of extraordinary good ſenſe un- 
derſtands a Philoſopher, is throughly ac- 
quainted with his Precepts, Morals and 
Conduct ; and does not imagin that man- 
kind has any other end in their ations,than 
what he has all his life propoſed to himſelf ; 
but to himſelf he complains and believes 
this Maxim too ſtrict, but he's in the wrong, 

has miſt his way, this wind. will never carry 
him to the proſperous port of preferment, 
and according to theſe Principles he ar- 
guecs juſtly. | ; | 
I pardon,fays 4mtifhim,thole I have prais'd 
in my Works, it they forget me ; what I 
SA havg 
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have done for them, they deſerv'd it, at leaſt 
I will pardon thoſe whoſe Vices I have at- 
tacke without touching their perſons; if 
_ they oblige me ſo much as to admit of my 
© Correction : but as this is a ſucceſs that 
' Never happens, it follows that neither are 
| '-Bbliged to make me any return. 

They may, ſays the fame Philoſopher, 
deny my writings their due merit ; but they 
are not able to diminiſh their Keputation, if 
they pretend to it, why ſhould not I ſcorn 
them 2? | 

It is an happy thing to be a Philoſopher, 
but a very unhappy thing to wear that Cha- 
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0 rater, to give him that ſtile, is an affront, 

VE till the ſuffrage of moſt men declare him 

's ſo, and in reſtoring to that Auguſt name 

its proper Idea, you attribute to him all due 
Eſteem. 

- * There is a Philoſophy which raiſes us 

above Ambition and Fortune, that equals 


us to ( what ſhall I fay?) places us above 
the Rich, the Great and the Powerful ; 
that prompts us to contemn preferments 
and -thoſe that procure them : that ex- 
_ empts us from the fatigue of cringing, 
petitioning, and importunate olicitati- 
ons, and even prevents thoſe exceflive 
tranſports of Joy, which are the uſual com- 
panions of great promotions, 

There is another Philoſophy which dil- 
poſes and ſubjects us to all theie things, for 
the fake of our Neighbours and Friends : 


This 1s the better of the two, 
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* Tt will ſhorten and rid us of a thoulana 
| | tedious diſcuſſions, to take it for granted, 
- | that ſome perſons are not capable of cail.ing 
ff} well; and to condemn all that they have, 
/ # do, or will ſay. : 
y 
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* We only approve of others for the re- 
ſemblance we imagin they bear to our ſelves, 
and ſo it ſeems, to eſteem any one 1s to 
equal him to our ſelves: 

* The ſame vices which. are deformed 
and inſupportable in others, we don't feel 
in our ſelves, they are not burthenfom to 
us ; but ſeem to reſt without weight, as in 
their proper centers. Such an one, {peaking 
of another, draws a diimal Picture of him, 
not in the leaſt imagining that at the ſme 
time he is Painting himleif. 

There is nothing would make us correct 
our. own faults fo readily, as to be able to 
obſerve rhem in others ; *tis ar this jult di- 
ſtance, that they appear what they are, and 
raiſe in us an indignation cqual ro their de- 
merit. 

Wiſe condu& turns upon two Centers, 
the pait and the future ; he that hath afaith- 
ful memory and a valt foreſight, is our of 
danger of centuring in otiners tnofe faults 
he may have been guilty of himſelf, or con- 
demaing an action which in a parallel caſe, 
and in like circuſtances, it wi:! be 1mpoſtible 
for .him to avoid. | + 

* The Souldier and the Politician, like = 
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ſeem ready to determine ; they don't only 
know what the Fool and the Coward are 
ignorant of, TI mean to make uſe of the firſt 
opportunity ; but by theic meaſures and pre- 


- caution they know how to ſerve themſelves 


of this or that accident, or of ſeveral of 
them together : If this happens, they get by 
it ; if that comes to pals, they alſo get by it ; 
and the ſame accident is advantageous ſeveral 
different ways. Theſe wiſe men ought to 
be commended for their good fortune, as 
well as wiſe conduc, and chance ought to 
be recompenc d as vertue in them. 

* 1 place nothing above a great Polititian 
but he that deſpiſes. him, and is more and 
more per{waded that the World does not de- 
ſerve his thoughts. 

* There is in the beſtCounſels ſomething, 
that diſpleaſes ; 'tis not our own thought, 
and therefore prefumption and caprice fur- 
niſh pretences enough co reject itat firſt ſight, 
and refleion only forces its reception. 

* What ſurprizing ſucceſs accompanies 
{ome Favourites, during the whole courſe 
of their lives; what better fortune could 
ſupport them, without interruption, with-. 
out the leaſt diſgrace. They have the firſt 
Poſts, the Princes Ear, vaſt Treaſures, a 
perfe&t Health and an eatie Death ; but what 
a ſtrange account have they to pive for their 
paſt life, for the Counſels they have given, 
for thoſe they have neglected to give or fol- 
low, for the good deeds they have not done, 


and on the contrary, for the evil ones they 
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have done, either by themſelves or others ; 
in a word, for all their Proſperity. 

We gain by our Death the praiſes of our 
Survivors, frequently without any other 
merit than that of ceaſing to be ; the ſame 
Elogies ſerve at preſent for Cato and Piſo. 

The Report runs that Piſo is dead, *'tis a 
a great loſs, he was a good Man, and de- 
ſerv'd a longer life ; he was an agrecable 
Man, had Wit, Reſolution and Courage, 
he was Generous and Truſty ; (Add only 
that he's dead.) | 

* That we Cry up thoſe that diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by cheir honeſty, diſintereſt 
and probity, is not ſo much their Elogy, as 
a diſgrace to the reſt of mankind. 

* Such an one relieves the neceſlitous 
who negledts his own Family, and leaves 
his Son a beggar; another builds a new 
Houſe, * tho' he has not paid for the Lead 
of that which was finiſhd ten years before ; 
a third mikes preſents and largefſes, and 
ruins his Creditors. I would fain know 
whether Pity, Liberality and Magnificerice 
can be the Vercues of an unjuſt Man ; ar 
whether Humour and Vanity, are not rather 
the cauſes of this Injuitzce. * 

* Diſpatch is ai ellencial Circumitance of 
that Jultice we owe to others, ro occaſion 
artendance is unjuſt, 

The firſt do weil, they do what they 
ought, bur to ſay of him that in all his ma- 
nagement protracs time, that he does well, 
15 to do yery i!1, 
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* *Tis ſaid of a great Man who had two 
ſet meals a day,and ſpent the reſt of his time 
co cauſe digeſtion, that he dyed of hunger ; 
to ſay that he is not rich, or that his affairs 
are in ill Circumſtances, this is figurative, 
it might be more literally faid of his Cre- 


ditors. 
* The Honeſty, Reſpe& and Politeneſs 


of thoſe advanced in years, give me a good 
opinion of what we call Antient time. 

* *Tis an over-confidence in Parents, to 
have too grext Expectation from the good 
Education of their Children, and a great 
Error to expect nothing and neglect 1t. 

* Were it true, what ſeveral affirm, that 
Education doth not change the Soul and 
Conſtitution, and that the alterations that 
it makes were not ſubſtantial, but meerly 
ſuperficial, I would yetforbear ſaying that it 
would be unprofitable. 

* He that ſpeaks litcle, is ſure of advan- 
tage, *tis prefum'd he has Wit; and if in- 
deed he does not want it, 'tis prefum'd he 1s 
Excellent, | 

* To think only of our ſelves, and the 
preſent time, is the ſource of Error in Poli- 
Licks. : 

* The preateſt misfortune next to that of 
being Convided of a Crime, is often that 
of being able to juſtify our ſelves; ſuch a 
proceeding dilcharges and acquits us, tho 
we ſtill remain Criminal in the mouths of 


the People. 
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* A Manis juſt to ſome practical rules of 


Religion, we ſee him nicely obſerve them 
no Man commends or diſcommends him, 
he is not thought of, another reclaims after 
ten Years negled of all Religious duties, he 
is cried up and applauded for it ; every Mans 
judgment is free, for my part I blame his 
long forgetfulneſs of his duty, and think 
him happy in his Reformation. 

* The Flatterer has too weak an opinion 


both of himſelf and others. 

* Some perſons are forgot in the diſtribu- 
tion of Favours, which puts us upon inquiry 
why they were forgot * and if they were pre- 
ferred we ſhould be apt to ask Why were they 
remembred? Whence proceeds this contra- 
riety, is it from the Characters of the Per- 
ſons, or the incertitude of our Judgments, 


or rather from both? 
* *Tis a comman way of talking ; after 


ſuch an one, Who ſhall be Chancelour ? 
Archbiſhop ? or Pope? We proceed further, 
and every one makes the Promotion accord- 
ing to his wiſhes, or caprice, which 1s ofcen 
of perſons more aged and infirm, than thoſe 


that at preſent enjoy thoſe places ; as there. 
is no reaſon why dignity ihould kill the pre- 


{ent poſſeſſors, which ſerves on the contrary 
to make them young again, and gives the 
Body and Soul freſh vigour ; ſo 'tis no un- 
uſual thing for ſuch to bury their Suc- 
cellors. 

* Difgrace extinguiſhes Hatred and Jea- 
loyſie, and it may very well do fo. He that 
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15 not g142t enough to raiſe our Envy, we 

think he nas no merit. There is no Vertue 

fo ſublime, but we can pardon in him. *Tis 
,no Crime in him to be an Hero. 

There is nothing appears well in a Man 
out of Favour ; Vertue and Merit are ſlight- 
ed, miſinterpreted or miſcall'd Vice; if 
he has ſo much Courage that he fears nei- 
ther Fire nor Sword, or does he face the 
Enemy with as much bravery as Bayard and 
He is raſh and :Fool-hardy , 


of Mntre- 1nd has nothing of the Hero in him. 


«£1, Com. 
Geo D.L.C 


' IT contradict my ſelf (I confeſs) in accu- 


Lieut. Gen, ſing men, of whom I only relate their judg- 


ments : I ſpeak not of different perſons, but 
of thoſe very ſame perſons that judge fo 
differently. 

* We need not tarry twenty years to 
ſee Men change their Opinion about the 
moſt ſerious things, or thoſe that appear 
moſt certain and true. I ſhall not attempt 
co maintain that Fire in its own nature, and 
independant from our Senfes,is void of heat, 
that is to ſay, nothing like what we feel in 
our felv2s at its approaching , for fear leſt 
ſome time or other it become as hot again 
as ever. Nor ſhall I] aflert that one right 
Line falling on another makes two right 
Angles, or equal to wo, for fear ſomething 
more or leſs may be diſcovered, and I may 
be rallied for my Propoſition ; neither ſhall 
I fay with all France,that Vaubar is infallible ; 
wnen 1n a Siege, which 1s his peculiar Ex- 
ceilency, and where he decides Pre 
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he poſitively aſſures me , we ſhall get the 
place, tho he errs ofc-times , and 1s Ilyable 
to miſtakes as well as Antiphilus. 

* If you believe People exaſperated a- 
gainſt one another, over whom paſſkcn has 
the aſcerdancy; the Learned Man is a 
Pedant, the Magiſtrate a Boor or Mechanick, 
the Officer of the Revenue an oppreſior, the 
Gentieman an Upſfart ; but it is ſtrange that 
theſe ſcurrilous Names, which choler and 
| hatred have invented, ſhould become fo fa- 
{ miliar to us, and that diſdain, as cold and 
| peaceable as it is, inonld dare toute them. 

* You heat your ſelf, and give your ſelf 
up to the tranſports of Pailtion, eſpecially 
when the Enemies begin to fly, and the 
Victory is no longer doubtful, or before a 
Town that has Capitulated. You mightily 
affetin a Fight, or during a Siege, to ſeem 
tobe 1n an hundred places at once ; that is 
to be no where ; to prevent the:orders of the 
General, for fear of obeying them, and to 
ſeek occaſions rather to avoid than reccive 
them ; can you ca!l this true Courage. _ 

* Place your men to maintain a Poſt 
where they may be kiill'd, and neverthelefs 
where they do eſcape: they love both Ho- 
nour and Life. 

* To ſee how men love Lite, can it be 
imagined that they love any thing more 
than it, and that Glory which they prefer 
to Life, is often an opinion of themſelves, 
{tabliſhed in minds of a thouſand People, 
who either don't underſtand or don't eſteenz 
iy ® SOME 
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* Some, who are neither Souldiers nor 
Courtiers, make Campaigns, and follow 
the Court; they - don't form a Siege, but 
chey afliſt in it; they ſoon ſatisfy their curi- 
olity in the ſeat of War, how inquiſitive ſo- 
ever it may be, concerning the Trenches, 
the effets of Bombs and Cannon, the Car- 
caſſes,the Order and Succeſles of an Attack, 
as It occurs; they obſerve the oppoſition 
continues, the Rains fall, the fatigues in- 
creaſe, they wade thro blood, and encoun- 
ter both the Enemy and the Elements ; per- 
haps their Lines are forct, and they're en- 
cloſed between a Town and an Army : 
what extremities are theſe? Their courage 
fails, they murmuring cry out, Will the 
railing this Siege be of 1o fatal conſequence ? 
Does the ſafety of the State depend upon 
one Cittadel 2 The Heavens themſelves de- 
clare againſt us, and ſhame we ſubmit to 
them, and defer the Enterprize till another 
Seaſon ? Then they loſe all their reſolution, 
and if they durſt would rail at the obſtinacy 
of the General, who withſtands all obſtacles, 
and is animated even by the difficulties of 
the Enterprize ; he expoſes and fitigues him- 
jelf night and day to accomplith his deſign. 
But as foon as the Enemy capitulate, thele 
difpirited wretches cry up the importance 
of the Conqueit, by anticipating the con: 
icquences, and exaggerating the necellity he 
lay under of doing it, and the danger and 
jhame which would have attended the de- 
1ytng : mey endeavour © Proye Sy the 
Army 
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Army that covered them from the Enemy 
was invincible ; they return with the Court, 
as they paſs thro the Towns and Villages, 
are proud to be gazed at by the Inhabitants 
from their Windows ; and they triumph on 
the Road, as if they were the men that took 
the place, imagining themſelves very brave. 
When come home, they deafen you with 
Flanks, Curtains, Ravelins, Baſtions, Halt- 
moons, and Covert-ways: They give you 
an account of thoſe places where curioſity 
led them, the unavoidable hazards they 
were in, and the danger they ran of being 
kill'd, or taken by the Enemy ; they are only 


ſilent concerning their fears. 
It's the leaſt inconvenience in the World 


to be ſhort in a Sermon or Oration ; it leaves 
the Orator- all that he has of Wit, good 
Senſe, Fancy, good Manners and Inſtruci- 
on ; and robs him of nothing ; but it is very 
{ſurpriſing that men ſhould atfe& a ſort of 
Shame and Ridicule, by expoſing themſelves 
in tedious and often unprofitable Diſcourſe ; 
and fo run a riſque of their Reputation. _ 
* Thoſe that make the worſt uſe of their 
time are the firſt that complain of its ſhort- 
neſs; ſuch as waſte it in Drefling, Eating, 
Sleeping and Impertinent talk,, and in con- 
triving what to do, and generally doing no- 
thing at all ; they want it for their buſineſs 
or pleaſure ; on the contrary,thoſe that make 
the beſt uſe of it have ſome to ſpare. 
There is no States-man fo thronged with 
buſineſs, but trifles away two hours every 
day, 
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day, which amounts to a great deal in along 
Life; and if the evil is much greater in 0- 
ther ſtations, what an infinite waſte is there 
made of this precious thing, which you 
complain you want. 

* There are aſort of Gods Creatures which 
are calPld Men, who have a Soul which is 
a Spirit ; whole wholeLife is imploy'd in, and 
whoſe moſt vigorous attention 1s taken up in 
{awing of Marble ; this is very fooliſh and 
trivial. But there are others more aſtoniſh- 
ing, for they are intirely uſeleſs, and ſpend 
their days in doing nothing: this is yet 
leſs than ſawing Marble. 

* The major part of Mankind fo far for- 
get that they have a Soul, and launch out 
into ſuch Actions and Exerciſes, that we ap» 
pear in the wrong, if we believe we ſpeak 
advantageouſly of any Man when we fay 
he thinks ; this is become a common Elogy, 
and yet it raiſes a Man only above a Dog or 
an Horſe. 

* How do you divert your ſelf? how do 
bar ſpend your time ? Is the Queſtion asked 

oth by Fools and Men of Senſe: if I 
anſwer, 'tis to open my Eyes, and to ſee, to 
prepare my Ears to hear, to enjoy Health, 
Eaſe and Liberty ; 'tis to fay nothing, the 
ſolid, the great , and the only good is 
flighted, makes no impreſſion. The 
Anſwer ſhould be, Do you Game, do you 
Dance ? 

Is it good for Man to have a liberty (if 


it were polltble) fo large and extenſive, 
that 
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that 1t would only prompt him to deſire one 
thing elſe, that 1s, to have leſs liberty. * 
Liberty is not Idleneſs, it is a free uſe of 
time to choole our Labour and our Exerciſe ; 
in one word, to be free is not to do nothing, 
but to be the fole Arbiter of what we do, 
and what we leave undone ? In this Senſe - 8:0 
what good ſo great as Liberty. 1 
* Ceſar not being old enough to think of - 
the Conqueſt of the Univerſe, * had no * v.Paſcals 
other happineſs to endeavour afrer, than a Thoughts, 
brave courſe of Life, and a great Name after ©-3wtere 


"es: ay he ſuys the | 
Death ; he was born fierce and ambitious, any. 8 
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enjoy'd a vigorous health, he could not bet- Fs 
ter imploy his time, than in the Warlds 2 #0] 
Conqueſt. Alexander being too young for bi 
{o ſerious a deſign, 'tis ſtupendious that in qi 
his juvenile years, Women and Wine had Ke 84 
not confounded his Enterprize. = 
* A young Prince of an Auguſt Race, » ak 
the love and hope of his People, given by 346 
Heaven to prolong the felicity of che Earth, 2k oh 
greater than his Progenitors, the Son of an Wh; 


Hero, who was his Vattern, hath now told 
the Univerſe by his divine qualities, and 
anticipated Vertues, that the Sons of Hero's 
are nearer being fo than other men. * * Contrary 
* If the World ſhould continue an hun- to the ti- 
dred millions of years, it is {till in its Spring, GIN o 
and is but now beginning ; we our ſelves 
are not far from the firſt Men and the Pa- 
triarchs ; and who could diltinguiih us from 
them in Ages ſo diſtant : but if we way judge 
of what is to come, by what is paſt, how 
many 
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many Nails are there unknown to us in 
Arts and Sciences, in Nature, nay, I durſt 
fay in Hiſtory too? What vaſt diſcoveries 
would then be made, what different Revo. 
lutions would then happen in the States and 
Empires of the whole World 2 How great 
would our Ignorance appear, and how 
ſlender our Experience, that is not of above 
ſix or {even thouſand years ſtanding ? 

* There is no way too tedious for him 
that Travels gently and without hurry: and 
there are no advantages too remote from 
thoſe that prepare themſelves with Pa- 
tience. 

* To make Court to none, and not to 
expe&t Courtſhip from any, is an happy 
condition, a Golden Ape, and the moſt 


Natural State of Man. 
* 'The World is for thoſe that follow the 


Court or people Cities; but Nature 1s theirs 
who inhabit the Country ; they only live, 
or at leaſt only know that they live. 

* Why do you treat me with this cold- 
neſs 2 and why do you complain on me for 
fome Expreflions of mine, in relation to 
ſome of our young Courtiers ? You are 
not Vicious, Thraſyllus, are you ? for my 

art I know it not, but you inform me fo 
your ſelf; that which I know 1s, that you 
are not Young. 

And, you that are perſonally offended at 
what I ſaid of ſome grear people, dont cry 
our of a wound intended for another : Are 
you Haugity, Malicious, a Bufioon, a Flat- 

torer, 
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terer, a Hypocrice ? IT was ignorant of it 


Le 


indeed, and did not think of you ; but was = 
. f Yeaking of ſome Great men. Ts 
* Mod d Pruder ] "TY 

| loderation and Prudence in Cond Si 
| leave men obſcure. To be known 564: 1 
admii'd, tis. necefiary to have great {i 
Virtues; or what's perhaps equal, great 4 
Vices. | F: 


" Men are 'pre-engag'd, prejudic'd ard 
charm d indifferently, with the condut of 
great and mean perfons ; a tortunut? Cims 
wants jicele of being co: nmended, a5 MUG!1 
as a real \irtus and ſucczi; ſupplies thy 
D14cs of all Virtues Tis a biack action, a ; 94 
horrid odious attempt indeed, thar Succeis 
Cannot JU tity. 


* Men, fe Juc'd by fair appearances, an | 
ſpecious pretences, are aki induc d ro like, 9 
and approve an ambitions deiign of fom* _- 
great man's Ccontrivance. They to2at ot ir p* bt 


with concern; 
pleaſes 'em ; it becomes familiar to Cm at- 
ready, and they expet noching but the fuc- 
cefs: when on the contrary ic hapr2ns *& 
miſcarry , 'they co: eas My, and with- 
out any regard © their former judomei:t, 
decide of the ation, 5 Cit was raln, and 
cou'd never take. 

* There ace ſome defgns, which are &2 
Gat vaſt conſe QUENCe, tz d make {0 grear a 
figure ; which ove impioy d the Tongues of 
Men 1o long ; which have caus'd ſo much 
hope or fear co ſeveral People engag'd in 


'em; eccording to their diffzrenr Ia: eſts, 
Eo 1" 


; the boldneſs, or the noveity "0948 


, 
ky 
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in which all the Honour. and Fortunes of a 
man are concern'd ; theſe have made too 
nuch ſhew to be withdrawn, without be- 
ing executed, How dreadful foever the danger 
:12y be, that a man begins to foreſee will be 
thc conſequence of his undertaking : He 
uſt on, tho it overwheims him ; the leaſt 
evil he is to expec, 1s the miſcarriage; 

* Ina ill man, there is not wherewithal 
zo make a great man, You may commend his 
inſight, and his Contrivance, admire his 
Conduct, extol his Addrefs, to make uſe of 
the propereſt and ſhortelt means to attain his 
ends: if his ends are bad, Prudence has no 
!hare in them ; and where Prudenceis want- 
ing, find Greatnelfs if you can, 
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' Of the Faſhion. 


o! I'S a very fooliſh thing, and very 
much b<=trays our weakneſs, to be 
zubject ro the faihion in our Diec, way of 
Living, Health and Conicience. Frown 
Meat is out of falkion, and therefore 'tis in- 
fipid ; and 'ewou d be an offence againit 
00d manners, to cur? a Fever otherwiſe 
than by bleeding : It has been out of fa- 
imon tis great while, to die by the hands 
of Theotymus; none but the poptgce arc 
now ſav'd by his Pious Exhtoitations; he has 
outliv'd himſelr. | 

* Curiolity is not an inclination to wnat 
is good and beartiful; but to what is rare 
and fingular, for thoſe things waich ano- 
ther can't match. *Tis not an altection for 
thoſe things which are beſt, but for thoie 
which are moſt in the faihions Tis not an 
amufement, but a paifion (ofren fo violent) 
that it yieldsto Love and Ambirion, only in 
the meanneſs of its object : 'Tis not a patiion 
for every thing that is ſcarce and in vogue. 
but only for ſome particular, that 1s rare and 
vet 1 Eiſkion 
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The Florift has a Garden at his Country- 


| houte, where he ſpends his time, from Sen- 
T1127 to SUN- Bice - - you d think him plant- 
cd there. | that he had taken root in the 
midſt of his T ulips, and*at his Solitaire; * he 


he itares, ſtoops down, 
and looks nearer at It, 2 never ſaw it look 
ſo fire before ; hes in an extaſie of Joy, he 
eaves that for the Orientale ; then goes to 
the Veave ; from thence to the Drap 
weir; 10 © rhe Avath , at Jaſt returns . to 
þis Solitaire, where he tires himſe] if, tits down 
4134] forges his Dinner, obterves all irs Par- 
LiCU.ar CXCUCNCIEs; Its fine pod, delicate 
top, Ne coutempiares and adimires ; but 15 
not Loucli'd with the thoughts of God and 
:tuiec; he goes no faither than the Root 
of his 1 uiip, which he wont Þart with for 
a Thouſand Crowns; . tho he*il give it you 
tor nothing when the Tulips are out, and 
the Cornation Comes 1:1, This reaſonable 
Creitue, that as a' Soul, a divine Worſhip, 
2rd Reli; pien, returns tired and Sane: 
but ':.fir: roy cad with iis Journey : he 
has ſcen a parcel of Tulips 
Ik to anether of the Farmer's wealth, 
of a pientiiu! Harveſt, or 4 good Vintage , 
he 1s . 'ly vice in Fruit, he underſtands not 
a word you fy; diſcourſe him of Figs and 
Meior.s , "tell nim that the Pear-Trees breaks 
with their weight of Fric this year ; that 
there aie abundance of Peaches . this is all 


our of his way; he is Curious in nothing 


but Plumbs: talk to him of them, he makes 


you 


- 
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you no antwer ; he is oniy ford of a certain 
ſpecies of them too, andlavghs at all orhers ; 
he leads you to the Tree, and aitincially ga- 
' thers this exquiſite Plumb,divides it,gives you 
_ ene haif, keeps the other himfe.f; how de- 
Jicious is this \(fays he?) Taſte ir, Is ic not 
divine? the whoie Worid can't matcly it ; at 
this his noſe ſwells, and "ts with a great 
deal of pains, that he veils his joy and vani- 
ty, under an appearance of mudeſty, O ! 
exquiſite man! never enough to be praisd 
and admired! a man to be taikr of in all 
Apes ! Methinks 1 fee his r1cin and ihepe, 
while he liv'd, I remember the features cf 
this great man , W 10 Ont amongit NOTtLS 
was the happy poilciior ot {ſuch a Plumb. 
Viſit a third, and he talks of his curious 
acquaintance ; bur efpecialiy of Diognetes; 1 
admire him, fiys he, and underſtand him 
leſs than ever; do you imugin he endeavours 
to inſtrudt himſelf by his Medals, that he 
eſteems them, the ſpeaking evidences of paſt 
cranſactions, or iixt unqueitionaible monus 
ments of antient Hiſto:y : Nothing Ic, 
perhaps you ll gueis tnac ali the pains be takes 
to recover en Head. proceeds from tie plea- 
ſure he enjoys in ſeeing an uninterrupted 
ſeries of the Emperout:s ; '4s yer lets, Dieg- 
netes knows nicely all paits of a Mea) 
he has a Caſe fail, except one place : 
tis this vacuity' is ſo uncaly wo him; and 
truly and literajly to {i!i this, he fpends his 


Eſtate and Life. 
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Wiil you fee my Prints, adds Democedes * 
21:7 preſently he draws tnem out, and ſhews 
ten you ; there you find one that 1s 


TIL | 
& 3 w SG 3D wn 


we': D-lizned, and therefore not worth the 
p :*:vinzg ; he found it hanging up in the 
Ho idiys apainſt the wall in the moſt publick 
P/1aces of the City ; he allows it tobe 1!] Gra- 
ved,and wotle Deſign d ; but he aflures you, 
"7/25 done by an [a!iar,of whom there's little 


extint; that tis the only ons in France of 


his hand, he boaght it very dear, and would 
3:07 part with it for amuch Þztter. He goes 
on, 1 labour under a ſenſible affliction , 
which will oblige me to leave off troubling 
my {cf with Prints, the reſt of my Lifc. 
i have all Ca/:zs Works, except one Print, 
indeed 'tis fo far from being the beſt, thar 
tis the worſt thar ever he did ; but how ſhall 
{ complear my Sett. I have hunted after this 
Print cheſe twenty years, 2nd now I deſpair 
OL ever getting it : this 15 very hard, 
Another Satyr is thoſe who make long 
Voyaces, either through uneaſineſs, or cu- 
Tioiity ; becauie they keep no Journal, or 
furniit us with no Relations or Memoirs ; 


they go to fee, and don't lee any thing, or 
at beit forget what they have leen; they 
' defire only to remember new Roads, and 


new Steeples, to paſs infignificant, unknown 
Rivers ; they go our of their Country pure- 
iy to return 32ain; they love to be abſent, 
that they may one day come from afar ; 
his Satvriſt ralks well, and forces atcention. 
| But 


r3er fing'y Printed, neatiy Graved, or: 


perva, ky oy PE Ie for: 
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But, when he adds, thai Books 2re more 
inſtructive than Travelling, and gives me to 
underſtand that he he bas a Library, I de- 
fire to ſee ic, I viſit this Gentleman, he re- 
ceives me into his Houſe, and at toe bottom 
of the Stairs, I 'am ſtruck down wich the 
ſcent of the Ruſſia Leather, that covers all 
his Books ; in vain he encourages m2, by tel- 
ling me chey ar2 gilt on the Backs and Leaves, 
chat they are of the beſt Editions, and by 
naming ſome of the be!t of them ; he rells 
me, his Gallery is full of chem, except ONC 
place that is painted fo like Books, the faila- 
Cy is not to be Ce d ; he : 1dds, that he 
never reads, and rarely ſets foot in this Gal- 
lery, and chat he did it now co, oblive me ; 


I thank him for his compiaitunce, bir wou 4 
as foon vilit a Tan-Þit 45 his Library. 

Some people by an int: mperare defire os 
knowledee, and an unwiilngacts to be 1g- 
norant of any thing, arc grecay of all forts 
of Learning, and mitliers of none, tl.ey are 
fonder of Roo much, thu knowing 
well ; and had racher be ſuner RY fratercis 
in ſeveral Sciences, than to dive profoundiy 
into any one alone ; ther every wheres Mecce 
withMaſters to reclaim *'<m , they arc bubb! C5 
to their own vain Curiolity, and of:en by vey 
painful efforts cannot extricare themſelves 
from their groſs ag rag” 

Others keep the Key of Knowledpe, but 
never enter themielves, they {pend their 
ves ih Learning che Eaſtern and Northers 
Languages, thoſe of both Tzdies, thoſe of 


2 a thy 
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tie two Poles, nay that of the World in 


the Moon it ſeif: The moſt uſeleſs Idioms, 
the moſt ridiculous, and Magical Chatacters; 


* employ their Souls,and excite their induſtry ; 


rhey are very angry with thoſe who content 
racmielves with their own Language, or at 
moſt with the Greek, and Latin. Theſe men 
read ail the Hiſtorians, and know nothing 
of Hiſtory ; they run thro all Books, buc 
are not the wiler for any ; their defect isa 
barren ignorance of things, and principles ; 
and incced their beſt Colle&ion , their 
greateſt Riches, conſiſt in abundance of 
words, and phrates, which they huddle to- 
gether, and load their Memory withal , 
whilſt their Souls are empty. 

A Citizen loves building, he builds him- 
iclt a Houſe,-{o fine and noble, that he's 
2ſham d to live in it, and is unwilling to ler 
ic to a Nobieman, or a States-man ; he 
;2tires into the Garret, whete he ſpends his 
2, WRiitt the Walls and Boards are worn 
cut by Traveliers ; there s 7continual knock- 
ing at the'Gate, all deſire to ſee the Houle, 

ut none ine Maiter, 

There are others, who have Daughters, 
and are not able to give them a Groat ; nay, 
which is leſs, can; hardly cioath and feed 
them ; they are ſo poor, that they are forc' 
to deny themſelves a Bed and clean Linnen ; 
ihe ſource of their miſery is yery obvious, 
'tis a Repoſtory of reict Sratues, which in- 
deed would fe!l ar a great rate ; but they 
-annor frevail with themſelves to part with 
them, | Dypbilus 


”— 
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Dypiilus is a lover of Birds, he began 
with one, and ends with a thouſand ; his 
Houſe is ſo far from being the more piea- 
ſant, that *tis peſtered with them; the Hall, 
the Parlour, the Stair caſes, the Porch, the 
Chamber and Cloſets are fo many Aviaries; 
nothing is heard bur diſcord and wild notes; 
the Autumnal winds, and moſt rapid Ca- 
taracts, do nor make a noiſe 1o ſhrill and 
piercing; you cannot hear one another ſpeak, 
but in thoſe Chembers that are ſet apart for 
receiving viſits, where you are plagued with 
his little yelping Curs ; tis no ionger an 
agreeable amuſenrent to Dyphilus ; but a toil- 
ſome*fatigue; which his body can hardly un- 


dergo, he ſpends his days (thoſe days that 


paſs away and never return) in feeding his 
Eirds and clearing their dung ; he gives a 
nan a Salary for no other ſervice, but to 
reach them with a Flagelet, and take care 
that his Canary-birds tread ons another ; 
tis true, what he ſpends on one hand, he 
ſpares on the other ; his Children have nei- 
ther Tutors,nor Education. In the Evening, 
ctird with his own pleaſure, he ſhuts timſelf 
up without being abic to enjoy the leaſt re- 
pole, till his Birds are at rcoft, and thoſe 
little Creatures that he only dotes on for 
their Song, ceaſe their Notes ; he dreams of 
them in his ſleep, he is himfelf, metamor- 
phos'd into a Bird, he 1s coppie-crown d, he 
chirps, he perches, he farcies 12 the night 
chat he moltes, that he 1s brooding. 


Whe 
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Who can deſcribe all the different kinds 
of trivial curioſity; imagin you hear one 


1 talk of his Leopard, of his Plume, of his Muſick, 
78 he brags that they are the molt choice and 
I” rare in the World: Why does he not fell 


them 7 they colt him-very dear. 

There's another an admirer of Inſects, he 
= augments his Collection every day; he is 
ple-i-2 the greateſtCritick in Europe,at a Burterfly;he 
SITE * Severa] has them of all ſizes and colours, What 

| _ time can you find to pay him a viſit? he's 
2 ; Names of : gr Bk 

A; * chez; afflicted» with bitter ſorrow ; is in a fowr 
Chagrin temper, to the plague of his whole 
BY Family; he has had an irreparable loſs : go 
| near him, obſerve what he ſhews you on his 
Finger, 'tis a Canker-worm, juſt dying and 
expiring: but was fuch Canker-worm ! 

* Duel is the triumph of fithion, and the 
place where her Iyranny reigns with the 
y oreateſt ſplendour. 'Tis a cuſtom not to per- 
'- mit a Coward to live ; this obliges him to 
TY th 20 to be killd by a man of more bravery 
I than himſelf, and ſo paſſes undiſtinguihhed 

. from a man of courage ; it hath entail'd 
honour and renown on an action full of 
folly and extravagance, it has obtain'd re- 
Lg. putation by ;the - preſence. of Kings; and 

bs ſometimes, hath had a ſort of Religion to 
$14.4 ' countenance its practice ; it decided the In- 
F167 nocence of men,and whether accuſations in 
WW. Capital Crimes were true or falſe, it was ſo 
$1 deeply rooted in the opinion of the World, 
1 and got ſuch an intire poſſeſſion of the 
minds of men, that it has been one of _- 

| moſt 
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moſt glorious actions of the Life of a moſt 
porene Monarch , to cure them of this 
folly. 

* The antient manner usd in diſciplining 
Armies, in Negotiations,or in the Eloquence 
of theChair,and in Poetry,'s now grown ob- 
ſolete. Men are degenerate from what they 
formerly were, 1s it their merit which 15 out 
of date, or have we loſt the taſte we 
had of them 2? 

* A man of mode is not {o long : Faſhions 
are very tranſitory. But if perchance he is 
2 man of merit , he cannot ſuffer annihila- 
tion ; but by ſomething or other will ſtill 
ſubfilt, always equaily worthy of eſtimation, 
tho he 1s leis citcem d. 

Virtue has that happineſs in her that ſhe 
can fſe!f-ſubtiſt ſhe knows how to treatAdmi- 
rers, Party-men and Patriots: the want of 
ali{tance and approbation doth not only 
not afHi& her, but purites and renders her 
more perfe& ; whether ſhe be in faſhion, 
or out of faſhion, ſhe is {till Virtue. 

.* If you tell men, and eſpecially the 
great ones, that ſuch a man has Virtue, 
they 11 rell you, let bim keep it then; that 
he has a great deal of Wit, and above all, 
that he is very pleaſantand diverting ; they'll 
anſwer you, ſo much the better for him; 
that he has a Wit well cultivated, and is very 
knowing ; they'll ask you what's a Clock, 
what weather it is ; but if you give them ro 
underſtand there's a Juggler, one that curns 
Aqua Vite black ; T'is wonderful ! tho _ 

| often 
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ofren ſee it at Feaſts: Then they cry 
out, Where is he ? -bring him to me this 
evening, to morrow, or as foon as you can 
pollibly find kim; he is brought, and the 
wretch who is only fit to be ſhown in Fairs, 
or at private Entertainments for Money, 
preſently becomes their familiar: 

* There's nothing brings a Man ſooner in 
faſhion than playing high; it paſſes from 
the Peer to the Bully: I wou'd fain ſee a 
polite gallant, and witty man, were hea 
Carullus, or one of his diſciples, dare to com- 
pare himſelf with him that loſes eight 
hundred Piſtoles at a fitting. 

. * A faſhionable man is like a certain 
Blue Flower, that grows ſpontineouſly in 
plough'd grounds; indeed it chokes the 
weeds, but ſpoils the | crop, and takes up 
the room of ſomething chat s liter ; ic hs 
no beauty nor value, but wh iis owing © 
a ſlender caprice, which is born and dead 
in the ſame inſtant. To day he is in vogus 
and admir*d by the Ladies, to morrow hes 
negleded and left to the ſcorn of the Mob. 

On the contrary, a man o!f merit 154 
Flower, which is not valued for irs coiour 
only,we call it by its gain: ;'tis cuitivated for 
its odoriferous ſcent and beauty ; 'tis one of 
the graces of nature, one of thoſe things 
which beautify the Creation ; it has been 
admir'd by all men in ail 22s, our Fathers 
ſet a high value on ic,a::1! we in imitation of 
them have as greacan opinion of it; nor call 
the diſguſt and antipathy of any particular pi 
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8 ſonsinjure itsreputation.'Tis a Lilly,*tis a Roſe. 


* We ſec Euſtrates plac'd in his ſmall Boat, 
bleſs'd with a pure Air, anda ſerene Sky, he 
ſets {ail wich a fair wind, which in all pro- 
babiliry is like ro continue ; bur all of a ſud- 
den it changes, :the Heavens are clouded, 
and the Tempeſt appears, a ware overſets 
the Boar, and he 18 ſunk to the bottom ; 
Euſirates 1iſes to the {uiface of the Waters, 
endeavours to ſwim, and we hope at leaſt 
that he will reach the thoar, and, fave his 
life; but ancrker wave ſinks him, and we 


-give h1m over for loſt, he appears above wa- 


ter a {ſecond time, and our hopes revive, when 
2 foaming billow drives him to the, bottom, 


f:om whence he never riſes; he is drown'd.. 


* PFoiture and Sarazin we:s born for the 
Age they livd in, and they appeard 1n a 
time which ſzem'd to expect them ; if they 


; had not made ſuch haſte, tzey had come too 


late, and I queſtion whether at this time 
they woud have been what they were then : 
Airy and diverting conver{ation, gailantand 
familiar Letters, and the feledt companies, 
where wit only wou'd recommend, are ail 
vaniſh'd, and there is no talk cf reviving 
them: Ail that I can fay in fuvour cf their 
Gehiuss is, that perhaps they might have 
excelld in another way. Bur the Ladies of 
this Age are cither Hypocrites, Coquetes, 
Gameſters'or Ambitious ; and ſome of them 
all together ; Luxury, Gaming, their Para- 


mours, and their Waiting-women , hare - 


poſſeſs'd themſelves of the Fort, and defend 
againſt the Men of Wir. * The 
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* The Fops and Coxcombs are ſingular in 
their dreſs, their Hats are broad, their Sleeves 
are Jarger, and their Cozrs of clear another 
cut than thoſe of other Men ; they frequent 
all publick places, that chey may be taken 
riotice of : whillt the man of ſenſe leaves 
the fzihion of his Cloaths to his Taylor : 
"Tis as great a weakneſs to be out of 'fathion 
as to be in it. x. 

* We biame a faſhion that divides the 
ſtature of a man into two equal parts, which 
takes one entire to the waſte, and leaves the 
other for the reſt of the body : we condemn 
thoſe dreiſes which make the Ladies head: 
look like the baſe of an edifice, with nu- 
merous ſtories above em; the order and 
itructure whereof alter with their whimbſies : 
that ſeparate the hair from that part of the 
face Nature deſign'd it for, and raile it in 
the manner of Bacchanals, as it «they in- 
rended the fair ſex ſhoudexchange the tender 
and modeſt air of their faces, for one much 
more fierce and bold : We exclaim againſt 
this or that mode, which, ridiculous as *tts, 
helps and embelhſhes Nature, as long as ic 
aics, and from which we reap all the ad- 
vantage we could expe&,which is to plealc ; 
when we ought enly to be ſurpriz'd at the 
levity, and inconſtancy of Men ; who tuc- 
ceſlively call agreeable and decorous, thoſe 
things fo directly oppoſite to each other ; 
who uſe thoſe habits in their Comedies and 
 Maſquerades, which lately were the mot 
grave and folemn ; and that ſo ſmalla time 
jthou'& make ſuch a difference. * N-- 
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* N--- 5 rich, ſhe eats well and lyes well; 
but her Commode grows out of wear,when 
the thinks leaſt on't, and when ſhe beheves 
her ſelf happy, ſhe's out of the faſhion. 

* Tphis at Church ſees anew-faſhion'd Shoe, 
he looks upon his own, ard bluſnes, and 
can no longer believe himlelt dreſt; he 
comes to Prayers only to ſhew himſelf, bar 
now he hides himſelf, and you may fee him 
held by the foot in his Chamber all the reſt 
of the day, He has a ſoft hand, with which 
he gives you a gentle pat; he is ſure to 
laugh often, to ſhew his white Teeth; he 
ſets his mouth in order, and 1s in a perpetual 
{mile : he looks upon his Legs, he views him- 
ſelf in the Glafs, and no body can have fo 

ood an opinion of another, as he has of 
himſelf : He has acquir'd a delicate and clear 
Voice, and is happy in a free way of talking ; 
he has a turn of his Head, and a fort of 
ſweetneſs in his Eyes, which he never for- 
vets to make ule of, as graces to ſet him off. 
His gate is flow, but the moſt diverting that 
you can imagin ; he ſometimes makes uſe of 
a little red, but 'tis very ſeldom, he does 
not make a cuſtom of it : *Tis true, he wear 
Breeches and a Hat ; he has neither Ear-rings 
nor a \Necklace, therefore I han't put him 
Into the Chapter of Women. 

* Thoſe very faſhions which men 
willingly follow in their perſons, they won's 
endure in their pourtraictures, as if chey re- 
ally foreſaw how indecent and ridiculous 
they will appear, when they have loſt what 
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we call the flower of a faihion, its agreeable 
novelty :. they rather take up with the moſt 
extravagant ornaments, the molt indifferent 
Drapery ; nay, the fancy of the Painter, 
which is neither agreeable to the air of the 
face, nor the character of the perſon: 
they affeft forc'd and indecent poltures, 
a rough brutiſh and ftranze manner ; they 
make a Caprain of a yourg Abbor,. a Harle- 
quiz of a Man of the long Robe ; a Diana 
of a City Dame, an Amazn, or a Pollas,of a 
filly 'timorous Girl, a Lazs of a Woman of 
Honour, and an -ittilz, of a juſt and mag- 
nanimous Prince. 

One faſhion has hard!y deſtroy d another, 
but *cis juſtied out by a newer, which muſt ir- 
felf make way for its ſucceflor ; and that for 
a following, which will not be the laſt,ſuch 
15 our levity ; during thefe revolutions an 
Ape is ſpun out, and then all theſe things 
are rankd 2moneg(lt things paſt, which ne- 
yer return: The fineſt 'mode, and which. 
charms the eye « the moſt, 4s the moſt arn- 
tient ; which is advancd in rc{pedt by ages | 
and years, and appears as agreeable in our 

ba. Pictures , as the * Sapum and the Roman. 
Uo wang Habit on the 'T heatres 3 as the Mantle, the 
Babies.  * Veil, or the * Tiara jn our Tapeſtries, and 
* Oriciital! Paintings. ; = 
Habits. Our Fathers have tranſinitted to us with | 
APSR the knowledge of their Perſons,thar of their 
Hb =46"xi Habits, their * Arms, and all the Orna- 

*- ments which. they were fond of during their 


five, $ 
lives: A benefit we can make no other re- 
| curn 


Manners of the Age: 
turn for, than by doing our Poſterity the 
ſame ſervice. | 

* Formerly the Courtier wore his own 
Hair, half Silk-ſtockings, and his Habit was 
looſe and eafie : þut now he has a full Wig, 
a cloſe Habic, whole ſtockings, and is Reli- 

ious, all which he accommodates to the 
Eſbion. 4 

* He who after ſome conſiderable refi- 
dence at Court was Religious, and therefore 
contrary to all reaſon, has narrowly eſcapt 
being ridicuPd, car! he ever hope to come in 
faſhion? * 

* What will not a Courtier do that has 
his Fortune. in view ; if rather chan not 
make it, he will curn religious, 

* The Colours are all prepar'd and the 
Pallet is ready ; but how ſhall I fix this reſt- 
leſs, light and inconſtant man, who changes 
himſelf into a thouſand and a thouſand fi- 
eures? T paint him devout, and fancy T have 
hit him, but he has deceivd me, and is juſt 
now a Libertine : I at leaſt expe&t that he 
continue in this ill poſture, and know very 
well how to hit that irregularity cf heart and 
ſoul, by which he would be known ; but the 
faſhion obliges, and he is devout. 

* To negle& going toVeſpersas athing ob- 
ſolete and out of faſhion,”to know allthe ave- 
nues of the Chapel, where he may be ſeen, 
and where he may be unobſerv'd, to be in- 
tent at Church on God and his own buſineſs, 
to receive Viſits, to give out Orders and 


Commitſlions, and at the ſame time to at- 
Aa tend 
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The CharaFers, or 
tend the Reſporiſes, to chuſe a Director, and 


rely on him more than the Goſpel itſelf, to 
derive all his ſanctity from the reputation of 
his Director, to deſpiſe all thoſe that he has 
a-flender opinion of, and ſcarce allow them 
to begn a ſtate of Salvation ; to be fond of 
the word of God only from ithe mouth of 
his Director, to prefer Maſs of his celebras 
tion, and the Sacraments from his hands, 
efore all others ;to make his ſpiricualRepalt 
only Books of Devotion,as if there were nei- 
ther Goſpels, Epiſtles of the Apoſtles, or 
Morals of the Fathers ; to read. and talk a 
Jargon unknown to the firſt ages; to be 
very exact to confeſs the ſins of others, 
and palliate his own ; to cry out of his ſuf- 
ferings and his patience ; to talk of his ſmall 
progreſs in Gallantry, as of a fin ; to be in 
a ſecret alliance with ſome perſons againſt 
others, to have no value for any but thoſe of 
his own fide and cabal, and to ſuſpect even 
Virtue herſelf, to taſte and reliſh proſperity 
and favour,to wiſh nobody well but binalf 
never to afliſt merit, to make piety ſubſer- 
vient to his Ambition, to go to heaven by 
the way of Fortune and Dignity, this 1s 
now adays the greateſt effort of Devotion. 
* An Hyprocrite is one that will be an 
Atheiſt undera Ring that is ſo. 
Hypocriteseſteem nothing a crime'but in- 
continence, or, to ſpeak more exactly, the 
reputation and appearance of it. If Phere- 
cides pailes for one that is cured of his 


fondacls for women , 


and Pherenice for 
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a chaſte wife, *tls enough, for then let 


them play a deſtructive game to ruin their 
credit, or to rejoice at the misfortunes of 


another ; and to advantage themlelves by it, 
co idolize the great, and contemn the mean. 
erſort, to be intoxicated with their own me- 
rit, to be dried up with envy, to lye, to 
calumniate, to cabal, to blacken ; this is 
their way : would you that they ſhould 
uſurp a place amongſt good men, who with 
all their vices avoid pride and injuſtice? 

* When a Courtier becomes humble, is 
cured'of pride and ambition, when he ceaſes 
to raiſe. his Fortune on the ruin of his Com- 
panions ; when he ſhall be juſt, indulgent 
to his Vaſlals, and pay his Creditors ; when 
he ſhall be neither Knave nor Calumniator ; 
when he ſhall leave off luxurious Feaſting 


.and unlawful Love ; when he ſhall pray 0- 


therwiſe than with his Lips, and out of his 
Prince's preſence ; when he ſhall not be 
morole, and dithcult of acceſs to others ; 
when he ſhall have no auſterity in his coun- 
renance, or fowrenelſs in his mein ; when 
he ſhall be rio more negligent and contem- 
plative ; when by his ſcrupulous application 
to buſineſs, he ſhall render different aftairs 
very compatible ; when he ſhall haraſs him- 
lelf, and be willing to bend.his mind to vaſt 
cares and laborious imployments, to thoſe 
of the greateſt conſquence, for the good of 
the. ſtate and people ; when his Character 
{hall make me afraid to mention him in this 
place, and his modeſty prevent it; If I do 
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not name him, yet when I think of him 1 
ſhall fay he is Religious, or rather rhat he | 
is aman given to the age, for a model of 
fincere virtue, and for the deteftion of the 
Hypocrite. 

* Oruphrius has nothing for his Bed but a 
Coverlet cf grey Serge, but he lies upon 
Cotton and Down ; he is plainly, but de- 
cently habited ; I would ſay he wears a 
flighe Stuſfin the Summer, and a very good 
Cloath in the Winter ; he wears extraordi- 
nary fine Shirts, but takes a great deal of 
Care to hide them ; he does not brag of his 
courle Garment, his ſtrict Diſcipline ; on 
the contrary, he paſles for what he is, an 
Hypocrite, and would paſs for what he is 
not in the leaſt, a devout man : Tis true, he 
makes us in a fort believe, without telling 
us that he wears a courſe Under-garment, 
and that he diſciplines himſelf teverely : 
he has ſeveral Books that are indifferently | 
diſperſt about his Chamber ; this is the ps: 
ritual Combat, that the Interiour Chriſtian, the 
other the Hely Year ; his other Books are un- 
der Lock and Key ; if he is going along the 
Streets and oblerves a man to whom tis ne- 
ceſtary he ſhould ſeem devout, down-calt 
Eye., a flow and modeſt Gate, a devout 
Air, are familiar to him, he plays his part: 
it he enters a Church, he obſerves whole 
eyes are upon him, and according to the 
Uiicovery he makes, he fails upon his knees 
and goes © prayer, or elſe never thinks of 
Kneeling or praying ; if he ſees a good mel 
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or a man of anthoritcy approach, that ob- 
ſerves him, he not only prays but meditates 
too, lets drop tears and lighs ; but this good 
man 1s hardly gone, but he is ſilent and 
can {Carce be perceiv'd to breathe : another 
time he goes to an holy place, ruſhes thro 
the croud, and chooſes a place for his De- 
vorion, where al} the world may {ce how he 
humbles himſelf; if he perceives anyCourtiers 
who laugh and talk in theChapel louder than 
in theAnti-chamber,he makes a greater noiſe 
than they, on purpole to filence them, and 
returns to his meditation, which 1s always 
che compariſon he makes between thoſe 
perſons and himſelf, in which he finds his 
account of allcthings ; he avoids an empty 
Church, where he may hear two Mafles 


one after another, a Sermon and Veſpers 


only between God and himſelf without any 
other witneſs; he loves that Parith, ai:d 
frequents the Churches where there is the 
greateſt concourſe, for there he does not 
loſe his labour, he is obſerv d by the Con- 
gregation ; he chooſes two or three days to 
faſt in without any occaſion ; towards the 
end of the Winter he has a Cough, his Sto- 
mach 1s out of order, he has the Vapours 
and a Fever, he begs and preiles with all 
the earneſtnels in the world, to break L2zt 
as ſoon as ic is begun, and it is grantel 
him in complaifance. If Ondpbrizs is named 
Abitrator among(t Relations, or in a Family 
gaule, he is for the ſtrongeſt, I would lay the 
richelt ſide, and cannot be pertwaded that 
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he that hasa plentiful Eſtate can ever be to .. 
blame. If he finds a rich man which he 
can impoſe upon and make his advantage 
of, heis his Paraſite; he never cajoles his 
Wife, nor makes the leaſt advances that 
way, but rather flies her, and will leave her 
a part of his Garment to be gone, unleſs 
he is as ſure of her as himſelf ; he never at- 
tempts to {:duce or debauch her by his hy- 
pocritical Jargon. He never talks, becauſe 
it is cuſtomary ſo to do, but out of deſign, 
which is always advantageous to him, and 
is always ſilent where his diſcourſe would 
render him very ridiculous. He knows 
where to find Ladies more» ſociable and 
agreeable than his Friends Wife, which he 
very {eidom abſents himſelf from, unleſs it 
be to give occaſion to a publick report that 
he retires from the world ; and how indeed 
ſhould they doubt it, when they fee his 
face faln away, as if he never indulged 
himſelf in the leaſt. He is like thoſe Wo- 
men who carry on their intrigues ſucceſs- 
_ under the veil of Devotion, with this 
difterence only, that he ſlights thoſe which 
are old, and addreſſes himſelf only to the 
young, and amongſt them 'tis thoſe only 
who are the moſt beautiful can pleaſe him : 
they go and he goes, they return and he 
returns, they ſtay and he ſtays ; he hasthe 
happineſs to ſee them in all places and at all 
hours; and who in his place but would be 
edified? they are Religious, and ſo is he : 


F.<.1is ſure to make the beſt uſe he can of his 
friends, 
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friends, ſtupidity and prepoſſefiion in his fa- 
vour ; ſometimes he borrows money of him, 
at other times he manages him ſo dextrouſly, 
chat he offers to lend ie himſelf, and is very 
angry with him that he does not make 
uſe of his friends when he has occaſion. 
Sometimes he will not reccive a half penny 
without givinganote, when he's ſure'twon't 
be accepted: at another time he ſays he 
_ wants nothing but, an inconfiderable ſumm: 
at other times he publickly extols the gene- 
roſity of this man, on purpoſe to excite and 
oblige him in honour to beſtow an extrava- 
gant largeſs on him. He does not expet 
any thing from his- hereditary eſtate, nor 
does he imagine all his perſonal a Legacy : 
But above all things he endeavours to ſet 
aſide the lawful Heir. A devout man is nei- 
ther covetous, violent, unjuſt, nor fſelf-in- 
tereſted : Oruphrius is not a devour man, but 
he would appear ſo ; and by a perfect, tho 
a falſe, imitation of piety, he tacitly ma- 
nages his intereſts : he never aims at the di- 
rect line of a Family, nor inſinuates himfelf 
where there's a Daughter to provide for, or 
a Son to ſettle ; he knows they have a right 
coo ſtrong and inviolable to be ſhaken with- 
out a great deal of noiſe, which may per» 
haps reach the ears of his Prince , from 
whom he runs with all the fear in the world 
thathe ſhall be diſcover'd, and appear what 
really he is. He chooſes the coljaceral line, 
which he can attack with grearer f{atery : 
he is the terror of all the firſt and tecond 
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Couſins, the flatterer and profeſs'd friend of 
all the rich Unkles ; he puſhes to be the heir 
of every rich old man that dies without 1f- 
ſue, but if he's diſappointed, if the relations 


ſucceed in the Eſtate, and Onuphrius can't 


quite throw them out of ic, he will at leaſt 


wreſt good part on't from them : a lender , 


calumny, a trifling ſlander is ſufficient for 
that, and indeed is the talent he poſſeſſes in 
the higheſt degree of perfectiod, and he 
makes this management very often conduce 
to his profic; and (according to him) there 


are men, who he is oblig'd in conſcience to 


decry, and they are thoſe which he does 
not in the leaſt affedt, which he deſigns to 
injure, and impatiently defires their ruin : 
He acquires his ends without ſo much as 
opening his mouth, If you talk to him of 
Eudoxzs hz laughs or he weeps ; ask him any 
thing again and again, he makes you no an- 
ſwer, and he has reaſon to be ſilent, he has 
{aid enough. 

* Laugh Zele, be fooliſh and wanton, as 
you us'd to be : Whence proceeds this im- 
moderate joy ? I am rich (ſay you) don't 
you ſee I live at large, and now begin to 
have rcom to breathe in. Laugh louder, 
burſt your ſeif, what's a great eltate good 
for, if it brings ſeriouſneſs and melancholy 
along with it ? Tmitate the great ones, who 
are born in the boſom of riches, they laugh 
ſometimes, and give themſelves up to their 
inclinations ; do you_therefore follow your 
own, le it not be {1d of you, that a new 
oy | Place, 
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place, or ſome thouſand Livres of Rent, 
more or leſs, ſhou?d make you paſs from one 
extremity to the other. I am ( fay you 
brought into favour by my place : I doubricr. 
Bur Zelie believe me, don't leave oft laugh- 
ing, nor laughing at me, (as ſeveral times 
you have dane) don't fear any thing , I 
ſhan't be the more free nor familiar with 
you, I ſhan't have a lefs opinion of you and 
your poſt, I ſhall equally believe char you 
are rich and in favour: I am reiigious (you 
add) *tis enough Zelie, and I cant but re- 
member that 'tis not the ſerenity and joy 
which a good conſcience imprints on the 
face that you enjoy, when melancholy and 
anxious thoughts have taken up the beſt 
place in the ſoul, and diſperſt themſelves 
about ; I am, indeed, aſtoniſh'd, to find that 
a falſe Devotion ſhould fooner be able to 
make a woman proud and difdainful, chan 
Youth or Beauty. 

* Arts and Sciences have been vaſtly im- 
prov'd in an age, and are all now refin'd 
in the higheſt degree, even that of Salvart- 
on 15 reducd to rule and metiod, and aug- 
mented with all that's fine and {ublime which 
human underſtanding could invent. * De- 
votion and Geometry have their manners of 
ſpeaking, which are called terms of Art; 
and he thar js ignorant of them 15 neither 
devout nor a Geomerrician : the firſt Relt- 
gious, wha were directed by the Apoſtles, 
were ignorant of them ; thoſe ſimple people 
had only Faith and Works, which they re- 
duc'd to believing and living well, Is 
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* *Tis a very nice.thing for a Prince to 
reform his Court and ſet up Piety in it: He 
inſtructs theCourtier how he may pleaſe him, 
and lets him know at whole expence he muſt 
make his fortune ; he manages him with pru- 
dence,he tolerates him,and conceals his diſlike 
of him, for fear he ſhou'd plunge himſelf into 
Hypocriſie or Sacrilege : He expects better 
ſucceſs in his reformation from God and 
Time, than from his own Zeal and Induſtry. 

**Tis an old cuſtom in Courts to give Pen- 
ſions, and diſtribute favours to Fidlers, 
Dancing-maſters, Players, Flatterers and 
cringing wretches : their merit is fix d, and 
their excellencies certain and known, who 
amuſe and recreate the great ones: They 
know that Fazier dances well, and that Zo- 
reazane compoſes fine Anthems. If a Religi- 
ous virtuous man comes there, nothing can 
be ſpar'd for him, nor is it reaſonable there 
ſhou'd ; tis a profeflion very daily counter- 
feited, and if he ſhoud be rewarded, wod'd. 
expoſe the Prince to honour diſlimulation 


and villany, and pay a penſion to a Hypo- 
crite. 

* "Tis to be hop'd that the piety of a 
Court wou'd not hinder the reſidence of its 


Courtiers. 
* I doubt not but true Devotion 1s the 


true ſource of Repoſe ; that it ſupports us in 
iife, and ſweetens death, but theſe can't be. 
drawn from Hypocriſie. 

* Every hour 1n its ſelf, as it reſpeds usin 


particular, when once 'tis palt 'tis a—_— 
j loſt, 
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loft, millions of ages can't retrieve it, ſeveral 
Days, Months and Years ate fled away 
and irretrievably loſt, in the abyſs of time 
and time itſelf ſhall be deſtroy d ; 'tis but 
one point in the immenſe ſpace of eternity, 
and it ſhall be rac'd out. There are ſeveral 
light and frivolous circumſtances of time 
which are unſtable and pals away, which 
I aalf/Faſhions, Grandeur, Favour, Riches, 
Power, Authority, Dependance, Pleaſure, 
Joy ang Superfluities ; what will become of 
theſe when time itſelf ſhall diſappear ? "Tis 
Virtue alone, tho leaſt in faſhion, can ſurvive 
e1me, 
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Certain Cuſto 


Here are ſome men who want an Eſtate 
to make them Gentlemen. 

There are others, who if they could have 
put off their Creditors but one half year 
longer, had deſcended from ſome moſt an- 
cient family. | 

Others again riſe up Gentlemen, of as old 
a date, who when they lay down thought of 
nothing leſs than Gentility. 

How many of theſe Gentlemen are there, 
whole fathers and eldeſt brothers never pre- 
tended to that circle, 

* Many a man will diſown his Father, 
that is known to keep ſuch a Farm, or fuch 
an Ale-houſe, and will brag of his Grand- 
father, who is dead, and might, for ought 
one knows, be a better man, Mie has per- 
haps a large income, ſome great place, and 
a Lord for his Son-in-law, and had he buta 
titis roo, Would be as good a man as the 


, 


belt Peer in the Land. 


} 
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* A Gentleman was formerly {aid to have 
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The Title 


a grant from the King for his Title : This par 
was thought a very proper expreſſion, but y, p,tent 


now tis old and obſolete, Rehabilitation in france, 
is the term which has ſupply'd its place in as that ot 


all our Courts of Judicature, ſuch a one 
who has laid up an Eſtate is rehabilited 1n 
his Gentility. This intimates that he was 
originally a Gentleman, that it is moſt fit- 
ting he ſhould ſtill be ſo, that however his 
father may have abdicated his title by driv- 
ing the Plough, digging the Earth, carry- 
ing a Pedlars Pack, or wearing a Livery, 
he is now reſtor'd to the right of his An- 
ceſtors. And that what is now to be done 
is only to continue him the poſlefiion of the 
{ame Coat of Arms they always had, tho it 
15s perhaps one of his own invention, and 
quire different from that he had before on 
his Pewter. In a word, it implies that a 
Grant of this title is unfit for him, and pro- 
per only for one who never was a Gentle- 
man, and whom the meanneſs of his birth 
{till makes defirous of getting money. 

* As one man, by often affirming he has 
ſeen ſome miraculous fight, perſwades him- 
ſelf he really has. As another, by hiding his 
age from others, comes to believe at laſt, he 
15 as young as he would be thought. So the 
man, who, though meanly born, hastaken 
a habit of talking of his Grard-father that 
own d this or that great Seat, or of his 
Great Grand father, that was Lord of this 
or that Mannor, which they perhaps never 


heard 


Pew in 
England. 
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heard of, This man, I fay, has the plea- 
ſare of fancying himſelf at length to be de- 
ſcended from ſome conſiderable Family. 

* What man is there that's fnever fo 
meanly born, who having got an Eſtate can 
want a Coat of Arms, and to this Coat a 
Creſt, Supporters and Motto. What is be- 
come of the diftinftion of Casks and Hel- 
mets, the name and uſe of *em are aboliſht ; 
*tis no longer in diſpute whither they ſhou'd 
be Eorn in front or ſide ways, clofe or 

open, or about the number of bars : *Tis 
to Coronets that they aſpire, that they lay 
claim to. There are ſome Citizens that have 
a little modefty ſtill left, and uſe not the 
Ducal Coronet, being content with an 
Earls ; and ſome go not far inqueſt of it, 
but take it from their Signs to clap it on 
their Coach. 
* A Citizen is a deſpicable Creature : but 
as for one who is born in the corner of a 
thatch'd Houſe, or perhaps in the ruins of 
an old Tower, which ſtands in the middle 
of a Bog, and which he qualifies with the 
name of Caltle, let him but ſtile himſelf a 
Gentleman, and he is one. | 
This re= * A Gentleman ſtrives to be reſpeted as 
lates t04,4 Nobleman, and lives ſo high that none 
particulit cn tell but he is one. A Nobleman can be 


46 ya :o farisfied with no lets chan the title of Prince, 
the MD— Changing his Coat of Arms, and producing 
d:T a new Genealogy as doubtful as his _ þre- 
rences ; he fers fo many Engines to work, 
arogares to himfelt ſo many great Titles, 

has 
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has ſo many diſputes about ranks and pre- 
cedency, that at laſt he really becomes a 


little Prince. 
* Some men are ſo fond of titles that they 


give themſelves three rather than fail ; one 
they uſe in the City, another in the Coun- 


try, and a third elſewhere. Others are con- 


tented with -one name, adding d or de to 
it, to make it ſound genteel, as ſoon as their 
circumſtances are any thing tolerable ; others 
again, by gr Lis one ſyllable of their 
name, transfer themſelves from one of the 
meaneſt Families into one of the moſt an- 
cient in the Kingdom. Many will ſuppreſs 
their whole names, which had nothing 
ſhameful in them, to adopt others that found 
greater, and by which they 'get nothing 
but the being compard to a diſadvantage 
with the great men from whom we borrow 
them. And as many whoare born within 
the Walls of Paris,will feign themſelves to be 
Flemiſh or Italians, as if a mean extraction 
could not be drawn from any Country, will 
lengthen their names and give them another 
termination to make them found outlaudiſh, 
fancying that a name is much better for be. 
ing far fetch'd. 

* The want of Money has taken off the 
inconſiſtence of gentility with a mean ex- 
traction, and ſaves many a diſpute about the 
' Quartering of Scutcheons. 

* How many would be gainers by a Law 
that ſhould make gentility to be drawn from 


the Mother's fide, and how many more 
would 
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would be loſers by ir. There are few - Fa- 
milies, but what are as near related to the 
reateſt Princes as the meaneſt Peaſant. 

* I here declare it openly, and defire all. 
men to take notice of it, that none may 
wonder hereafter. if ever any great man 
thinks me worthy of his care, if ever I hap- 
pen to make my fortune, there is one God- 
frey de Ia Bruyere, whom all the Chronicles of 
France place among the men of the higheſt 


6:4; | rank, that follow'd Godfrey of Bouillon in his 
Ref conqueſt of the Holy Land: And this Godfrey 
$4; ſhall then be the man from whom I am de- 
Pet {cended in a direct line. 

%. © _ * If Gentility be a virtue, that man loſes 
+ his title that is not virtuous. IF it is not a 
--,: nl virtue it 15 hardly worth his care. : 


* There are things, which confiderd in 


i þ 
HR their principle and in their firſt inſtitution 
we are wonderful and incomprehenſible: Who 
Jo} could imagine, for example, that this Ab- 
wb. bot, who makes his dreſs his whole ſtudy, 
0-3 who wants nothing of the effeminacy or of 
D1 the vanity that is obſerv'd in either Sex, and 
+. in the higheſt quality; who has as good a 
P14 talent to infinuate himſelf in the Ladies fa- 


vour as the greateſt Beau , or the richeſt 
Banker : Nay, who outdoes them doth. 
Who, I ſiy, could imagine that ſuch a man 
was originally, and ſtill bears the name of 

_ the Head and Father of a Society of hum- 
ie and holy men, who have devoted them: |} © 
ſelves to ſolitude, and to whom he ſhould JF i 


be a paitern and an example ? How pour: WE 
ul, | 
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ful, how abſolute, how tyrannical is cu- 
ſtom? And. not to ſpeak of greater.diſor- 
ders, how great a cauſe have we to fear it 
will bring ane day our Abbots to wear grey 
flower d Velver, like a certain Cardinal, or 
to Paint and patch, like Women 2? 

* Whether the obſcenicies of the Gods ? 
whether the Venzs, the Ganimede, and all the 
other Nudities of Caractio, are Pictures that 
have been drawn for the Fathers of the 
Church, and for men who ſtile themſelves 
the ſucceſſors of the Apoltles, I leave you to 
judge from the Palace Farneſe ? 

* There is no fine thing but what loſes of 
its grace by being miſplac'd ; no perfection 
without an agieeableneſs ; no agreeableneſs 
but what is grounded on reaſon, A Jig ina 
Church, or the attec&ed rone of a Player in 
a Pulpit would bur offend our ears. Tem- 
ples are not adorn d with prophane Images. 
A Crucifix, for example, and the Judgment 
of Paris were never {cen inthe ſame Sanqu- 
ary. The Equipage and the Retinue of a 


man of the Swoid, is unbecoming of a Di- ' 


vine. 

* We hear of no Vows nor Pilgrimages 
made to any Saint, in order to attain tro a 
higher degree of benignity, gratitude, or 
equity, to cure us of our malignity, vanity, 
ſpleen, and uneafinels of temper. 

* Whar can be more extravagant, thar 
for Chriſtians to have their conſtant meet- 
ings, deſign'd on purpoſlsz for the applauding 
a eompany of excommunicated perſons, 

Þ b whom 
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whom they at once reward and excommu* 
nicate for the pleaſure they receive from 
them. Methinks all Theatres ſhould be ſhut 
up, or a leſs ſevere ſentence paſgd againſt 
Players: 

* Pariſh Duties amount to more for a. 
Chriſtning than for a Confeflion, and are 
larger for a Marriage than for a Chriſtning. 
One would think there was a Tax laid up- 
on Sacraments, by this which ſeems to be 
rated as a ſort of Merchandize ; yet when 
all is done, nothing likeit can reaſonably be 
inferr'd from this cuſtom. They that receive 
thofe Duties pretend as little ro ſell the Sa- 
craments, as thoſe that pay them think to 
buy 'em. Such an appearance of evil, might 
indeed as well be laid aſide, to avoid offend- 
ing the weak, and being cenſurd by the 
wicked. 

* A brisk jolly Prieſt, who is as healthy 
as he can wilh himſelf, is Rector of ſuch a 
Parith, and fits in his lac'd Surplis amongſt 
the Judges and Magiltrates, in the beſt place 
in the Church, where he ends the digeſtion 
ol a plentiful Dinner, while a Monk ora 
Fryer l-aves his Deſert or his Cell, which 
decency and his vow jhould confine him to, 
and comesto preach before himand his flock, 
and is paid for his Sermon as for a piece of 
Sruff, The novelty and unexpeRedneſs of 


ſach a cenſure Rartles you 5 you wonder at 


the impertinence of it, and are ready to ask 
me, whether 1 would deprive this'Prieft and 
his whole Paritn from hearing the Word of 


God, 


Maimers of the Age. 
God, and receiving the bread of Life. No, 
by no means, 1 would have him preach thar 
Word, and deal that Bread to them himſelf, 
at all times, and at all places, in publick znd 
in private, in the Churches, in the Markets, 
and on the Houſe cops. And I would have 
none to pretend to fo great and {o laborious 
an office, bur with an intent and a capacity 
of deſerving the large offefings and the 
great retributions that are DE to It. 
I am forc'd, 'tis true, to excuſe him for do- 
ing ſo.'Tis a cuſtom which he finds eſtabliih'd, 
and he will leave after him to his Succeilſors. 


But 5t is this odd, ill-grounded and unrea-. 


ſonable cuſtom which I blame, and which 
I can approve as little as that of his being 
pai@ four times for the ſame Funeral, once 
for himſelf, a ſecond time for his dues, a 
third for his preſence, and a fourth for his 
aſhſtance. 

* Titus has fervd the Church for theſe 
twenty years ina ſmall Living, and is nor 
yer worthy of a better Benefice that fall's 
vacant : Neither his parts, the folidity of his 
Doctrinz, his exemplary life, nor the deſire 
of the Pariſhioners, are ſufficient to bring 
him in. Another man ſtarts up, as it were 
from under ground, and is *preferr'd before 
him. Titus has no reafon to complain,Cuſtom 
would have it lo. 

* Who ſays the Chanter ſhould pretend 
to make me rite to Mattins? Am not I] 
Maſter of the Quire ? My Predeceſſors never 
went there ; ſure I am no worſe a man 

B þ 2 than 
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than he was? Should I ſuffer my Dignity 
to bz undervalu'd white I am in pollettion 
ot it, or ſhould 1 leave it ro my Succellor 
Juch as | found it? "Tis not, ſays the Pre- 
bzndary, my own Intereit but my Prebends 
that I regnrd. It would be very hard that I 
{ould betyd to hear the ſervice. whilſt rhe 
Trufurer, the Arch deacon, and theGrand- 
V car, think themlelves exempt from it, I 
have a great Yeal of rcafo,, fays the Dean, 
to demand my Dues, thougn 1 never come 


_ to Prayers, Have not I flept all night for 


theſe twenty years without being diiturb'd? 
I wil] go on 11 my old way, and my Ccar- 
riage thail always be an{werable ro my dig- 
nity: Eife what ſhould TI get by being chief 
in the Chapter? lay example can be of no. 
conlequence. Thus every one {lrives fo be 
exempt trom prailing God, and co ſhew by 
a long and a continzu'd courſe , that heis 
under no obligation of doing it. There 
cannot be agreater nor a more fc vent emu. 
lation, than there is betwixc 'em, for ab- 
{ſenting chemielves from Divine Service. The 
Belis are heard in 2 {ii night, and the ſame 
Harmony whic' awakes the Stizging-men 
and Chorifters , ſerves to 11i the Canons 
inNoar we and picilane flcep, which pro- 
dv nov dreams, bur what aie delightful, 
They rile, up !}:e, they go |-ro Church 
anti ISCHLVE TRCIF vdiary for taking their 
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* Who wou!d ever imagin, did not ex- 
perience daily lay it be fore our eyes, how 
difficult a thing it is to perſwade man to be 
happy ? Or who wonid think that there 
ould be occaſion for an oder of men de- 
fignd for that purpoſe, to Prepare long 
Skes to make uſe of all the {cf and 
eloquent expreflions they can thitik of, to 
itudy ee very tone with which they dever 
em, to uſe ſuch geſtures ard fuch vioent 
motions, that they put themiſeives in a {wear 
and fp end ali their Spirits; who, I fay, 
cond imagin thatal! theſe things were need- 
ful for the bringing of a Chitin, thar 15 
endow d with reaſon, and labours under Rl 
deſperate fit of ſickneſs, to chute rather to 
be erernally happy,-than to lote his own 
Soul ? 

* Ariftipuss Daughterlies davgeroutly ill ; 
ſhe ſends for her Father, would be recon- 
cild to him, and wouid dis in (bis favour : 
Shall ſo wiſe a m: in, and one whom the 
whole 'Lown reſpects © zor his PIUGENCC, giant 
her ſo reaſonable a requelt of i1is ©wn aC- 
cord ? Shali he perſwade his Wiſe: to the 
ſame? No ! Neither of them can be mov'd 
but by the engine of a {piricual Guidd. 

* A Mother who makes a Nun of her 
Daughter, without any regard to her 1nCit- 
rations, takes upon herſelf the charge cf 
another Soul, beſides ner own, and itands 
Bound or ſuch 2 Soul to God himfe.f Thar 
this Mother may eſcape eternal Death, the 
Daughter mult obtain erernal Lite. 
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* A broken Gameſter marries his Daugh- 
If) cer, and gives her all that he has left for her 
WY portion. The yourgelt is upon making her 
\? ', {eif a Nun, and all the Call ſhe has 1s her 
4 4 \Þ Father's gaming. 

* 'There hos been virtuous, healthy, zea- 
Jous Maids, and who had a good and law- 
ful Call ; but v Lo wanted money to devote 
themſelves to Poverty in arich Abbey. 

* That man is blinded by his paſſion, and 
guilty of the higheſt piece of folly, that mar- 
ries Melita, a pretty, young, virtuous, and 
prudent woman, who 3s of a ſaving temper, 
and has as great a kindneſs for him as he 
has for her, but leſs money than Acgina, 
who is offer d to him withan extraordinary 
vood portion, and extraordinary qualificati- 
ons to ſquander it all away, and his own 


eſtate along with it. 
* Marrying formerly was a nice thing : It 


was a ſettlement for life, a ſerious piece of 
buſineſs, and which deſerv'd a great deal of 
conſideration. A man was formerly to take 
his wife for better for worſe, the ſame 
Houſe, the ſame Table, and the ſame Bed 
were 1n common to 'em both : he was to be 
{1% 8 - a husband all his life time. There was no 
it coming off with a ſeparate maintenance, no 
reconciling of a wife and family with the 
outward appearance and the delights of a 
fingle life. | 
* Should a man be afraid of being ſeen 
with a woman that is not his Wife, I thould 
commend his modeſty. Were he loth to 
2 £ frequent 


- 
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frequent the company of ſuch perſons whoſe | Wu 
reputation is not altogether untainted, T j* 1 
ſhould never wonder at him. But whatim- 
pertinent whimſey can make him bluſh at 
his own Wife ? What makes him be aſham'd 
of being ſeen in publick, with one whom 
he has choſen for an inſeparable Companion? 
one from whom he ſhould expect all the 
ſatisfaftion and delight that can be reap'd 
from human Sociery* One whom he loves 
and admires, who is his chief Ornament, 
who credits him no leſs by her extraction, £1 
than by her wit, her merit, her extraordinary | 
virtue, And why did he not begin by 
bluſhing at his marriage? 

I am not unacquainted with the prevailing 
power of Cuſtom, with its ruling over the 
minds of men ; its tyrannizing. over their "I 
manners, even without ground or reaſon : 4 
yer I ſhould have impudence enough to 
walk openly in the Maill, and to let who ; 
will fee me there with one that was my | 
Wife. 3 48-1 

* A young man deſerves no blame for 46 
marrying an old woman : He rather ſhews #- 
his prudence in preventing a greater evil, 
The diſparagement lies in miſuiing of ones 
Benefadriſs, and in uſing her fo as to lether 
perceive, that ſhe has been impos d upon 
by a hypocritical and an ungrateful man. If. 
any fiction be excuſable it is that of friend- 
ſhip. And if deceic be allowable, it is on 
ſuch an occaſion as would wi fincerity a 
a piece of cruelty, Ay, but ſhe lives longer 

Bb 4 than 
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than was expected : Had you then computed 
the time ſhe was to live, to be no longer 
than juſt what wou!d ſuffice, for her to ſign 
the Deed that clears your debts and fr 
your fortune: And as ſoon as this great 
wo: 1s done, is the to breathe no longer ? Is 
a doie of Opium a neceſſary thing for her? 
Is it a crime in her to live? And if you 
ſhould dye before her, whoſe Funeral you 
had lo weil contriv'd, and for whom you 


had defign'd the fineſt Pall, and the ringing 


of the biggeſt Bell in the Pariſh, muſt ſhe be 
accountabie for your diſappointment ? 


Putting _ * There is a merhod of improving ones 
Money out Eſtate, which for theſe many ages have 


(D uſe. 


been practic d ly ſome of the beſt of men, 
and blam'd by ſome of the beſt Divines. 

* The Commonwealth was ever burden'd 
with certain Offices, which lecm to have 
been erected with no other deſign than to 
enrich one man at the expence of many, . 
which cauſe a conitant and a perpetual ebb 
it the Eſtates of private men, and ſhall I fay 
it, frem which ar.y advantage is feicom or 
never reapd. UXach of them is a Gulph, a 
Sea that reccives the waters of many Rivers, 
but parts with riene, at !calt diſgo/ges itfelf 
through ſecret and ſubterranean Conduits 
in an inipercepible manner, and which 
leifens nothing of che extieme heighth to 
which it is {well 5. Tis a lake that never 
overflows, but after. it has enjoy'd thoſe 
Warers long, and when it can keep them 
530 longer,* F wii 
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* Have you apiece of Silver ? That's not 
ſufficient. No, nor a piece of Gold neither. 
'Tis a quantity that muſt do the buſineſs : 
Add others toit if you can. Improve *em to 
a heap of many bags, and leave the reſt to 
me. You have neither birth nor wit; neither 
natural parts, nor any experience of the 
world, No matter; only keep up your heap, 
and Ill place you fo high, that you ſhall 
ſtand en alevel with your Maſter, if you 
have one.- And he muſt be very eminent 
indeed, if with the help of your increaſing 
metal, I raiſe you not even many degrees 
above him. 

* Oranta has been at Law for theſe ten 
years, about determining in what Court her 
Cauſe is to be heard. Her pretenfions are 
juſt, of the higheſt conſequence, and on F 
them depends all her fortune. About five Ve 1 
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years hence ſhe 1s like to know who her T 
Judges are to be, andat what Bar ſhe is to 8.4 
plead during the remaining part of her life.' Tod 

* That cuſtom 1s receiv?d with applauſe, {A 
which has introduced itfeif in our Courts of FAT 


Judicature, of interruptirg the Ccuncil at 
the Bar in the middle of his diſcourſe, of 
hindering kis being eloquent or witty, of 
making him return to the matter of fact, 
»* and confining him to : the bare proofs on 
which his Client grounds his right, and by 
which the juſtnefs of is cauſe may be de- 
monſitraced. And 1» ievere a practice, which 
expoſes an Orator to the regret of having 
fefc out the fineſt part of his diſcourſe, 
OM which 
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place, and which is ready to fill our Courts 
with mutes. This practice, I fay, is au- 
thorizd by a ſubſtantial reaſon, againſt 
which there is no exception. And that is 
the diſpatch of buſineſs : I could with this 


reaſon was leſs forgot elſewhere, that it, 


were as much regarded in all Otfices belong- 
ing to each reſpective Court, as it is in the 
Court itſelf. That our Lawyers were obli- 
ged to aim at a concluſion in their writing 
as they are in their ſpeaking. 

* The Duty of i 8418 conſiſts in the ad- 
miniſtration of Juſtice, and his Trade in 
delaying it. Some Judges underſtand their 
duty, and follow their Trade. 

* Whoever becomes a lollicitor to his 
Judge ſhews him no reſpec at all : He que- 
ftions his underſtanding or his honeſty, he 
endeavours to give him a prejudice againſt his 
Adverſary, or elſe he deſires of him a down- 
right injuſtice. 

* The temper of ſome Judges is fuch, that 
intereſt, authority, intimacy, or relation, 
render a juſt Cauſe obnoxious to 'em ; their 
attetation ofappearing not to be corrupted 
cauſing them to be unjuſt. 


* 'The love of women is of a worſe con- 


ſequence in a Magiſtrate, tho he has but a 
few private intrigues, than in on& that 1s a 
profeſt Whore-maſter. The firſt is ſo cloſe, 
that it is impoſſible to diſcover thro whoſe 


means one may make an intereſt with him. 


The other has a thouſand weak fides, on 
| which 
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g which he may be aſſaulted, and is wrought + 
| upon byevery woman he converſes with. =} 
* The adminiſtration of Juſtice is very 7-11 
near as much reſpeted in the Common- 
wealth, as the diſpenſation of holy Myſteries. 
And the character of a Magiſtrate is in a s if 
/ manner as ſacred, as that of a Prieſt. A S\-þ 
man of the Gown can hardly dance at a ; 0 
publick Ball, be ſeen at a Play, or forger 0 - 
plainneſs and modeſty in his Apparel, with- | 
out bringing contempt upon himſelf. And 
one would wonder that a Law ſhould be 
neceſlary to regulate his carriage and his 
garb, and to force him at or.ce to be grave 
and reſpeted. 
* There is no Trade but what requiresa 
Prenticeſhip : And if one conſiders the difte- 
rent ſtations of men, one may obſerve there # 
is none, from the higheſt to the loweſt, but 
hashad a time ia which he has quaiified him- +. 
ſelf by practice and experience for his pro- + 
feflion, in which the faults he has commit- 7 
ted have been without coniequence : nay, 1n {184 
which thoſe faults have been like ſo many 
ſteps to perfe&tion. War itfelf, which ſeems 
to be the production of confuſion and dil- 
order, is not without ſome rules belonging 
toit. Men muſt learn now to flock in tne The - 
open Fieid together, cmurtnerone another; Judges | 
and there are proper mechods of killing and Pi2ces IN 
deftroying. The Soldier |has his School : My | 
7 | . ! France , 
Why muit the Magiſtrate have none © There ,,. oOfces | 
are eſtabliir?d practices, there are 1aws and which are 
cuſtoms, and why no time for enguiring bought and 
Ny after fold. 
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after them, or why not enough for a man 
to digit them'in his mind, and ro make 
himfelf maſter of them? The prenticeſhiþ and 
the firſt eſſay of a yourh, who is brought 
from Schooi to mount the Tribu::ai, and 
whom his Bags have made a Judge, 1s 
the foveraign Arbiter of ſuch cauſes, on 
which no leſs than our lives and fortupes 
depend. 

* The chief thing which makes an Orator 
15 Probity : Without it he degenerates into a 
Declaimer , he diſguiſes and exaggerates 
matter of fa&, he is deceitful in his citations, 
his wourh is full of catumnies, he eſpouſes 
nc: io muca the cauſe as the paſſion, and 
the animoſity of his Client, and may be 
rank'd among thoſe Advocares, of whom 
tne Proverb ſays, that they are hid to be 
injurious, 

* *Tis true, 1« + one, this famm is due to 
him. he las a lawtut rightero ic, but { know 
W''./2 io have him. There is a certain 
piece of fo: mality where in if ,he fi:s, he 
can never retrieve his fault and coniequenily 
he ioles bis debt, he hyus andenad.y ibdi- 
cated bis righe. - Now he inal cectal.y for- 
get this piece of formalicy. Such a cornfcie::ce 
as tn1s makes an accomuiln'd awyer. 

* An coMpregnt and Ulctal, a piudent. juſt 
and : 534i bje Fiixum, for ail! Cours of 
ſudicacure, wolid be the direct contrary of 
chat, wich prefers formality to equicy, 
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* The Wrack is an admirable invention, 
and an infallible method, for taking off the 
innocent that isof a weak conſticution, and 
for ſaving the guilty, whom nature has 
endow d with greater ftrength. 

* The puniſhment of a Raical is an exame 
ple for his fellows, The condemuirg of an 
innocent perſon, is the coacern of all good 
men. 

I ſhall go near to ſay, becauſe Iam not a 
Thief nosi' a Murtherer, I ſhall never be 
puniſh d as ſuch. A very bold inference ' 

A deplorable condition is that of an in+- 
nocent perſon, who, by too great a precipi- 


Can even ti;at of his Judge be more dif- 
mal? 
* Should I read, that in former ages one 
- of thoſe Magiſtrates, who are appointed for 
the apprehending and extirpation of Pick- 
pockers and Thieves, had been long acquaint- 
ed with all thoſe Raſcals : That he knew 
their names and faces, had an account of 
their walks, and of every particular a& of 
theirs ; could tell how many pockets had 
been picked, and what had been ſtolen out 
of each ; could penetrate ſo far into the 
depth of their myiteries, and had fo great 
a jhare in their abominable actions, thar to 
prevent the noiſe that ſome great man was 
ready to make about a Jewel that was taken 
from him in a croud, when coming out of 
a publick mceting, he knew how to reſtore 
itto him ; and that chis Magiſtrare had y_ 
ery” 


tation in his tryal, has been found guiity.. 
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try d and condemn'd for this villainous bes 
haviour; TI ſhould place ſuch a relation in 


the fame rank with thoſe we find in Hiſtory, 


which time has made incredible. How then 
ſhould I believe that it may now moſt rea- 
ſonably be inferr'd from freſh and notorious 
circumſtances, that there is ſtill ſuch a per- 
nicious connivance ; and thar it is look'd 


upon as a cuſtomary thing, and hardly taken 


notice of. 
* How many men oppoſe ſtrength to 


ſtand buff againſt all the follicitations of the 
poor, have no regard for the common ſort 
of people, ſhew themſelves rigid and ſevere 
in things of no moment, will not accept of 
the leaſt gratification, nor be perſwaded by 
their deareſt friends and their neareſt relati- 
ons, and are byaſsd only by women. 

* 'Tis not altogether impoſſible for a man 
in great favourto loſe a cauſe. 

* A dying man, who ſpeaks in his laſt 
Will may expe to be heard like an Oracle. 
His words wil] certainly create: many diſ- 
putes, Men will put their own conſtructions 
upon them, ſuch conſtructions I mean, as 
will ſuit their intereſt and their inclinations 
beſt. 

* There are ſome men of whom one may 
truly ſay, that Death fixes not ſo much their 
Wills, asit putsa pericd to their unfteadineſs, 
and their inconſtancy. An angry fit while 
they live, moves 'em to prepare a Wall. 


Their paſlion wears ot, and 'tis either torn 
Or 


weakneſs ; cannot be mov'd by compaſlivn, 
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or burnt. Their Cloſet is no leſs ſtock'd 
with Wills, than it is with Almanacks, and 
every year atleaſt produces a new one, The 
ſecond isdiſanull'd by a third, which is made 
as inſignificant by. another more exact; 


And the validity of this alfo is deſtroyed by. 


a fifth. Yet the laſt muſt ſtand, ifopportu- 
nity, power or malignity 1s wanting 1n the 


perſon whoſe intereſt it is to ſuppreſs it. 


For what can more clearly ſhew the inten- 
tion of the moſt inconſtant man, than a laſt 
Deed of his under his own hand, which has 
been made fo late, that at leaſt he hasnot had 
time to will the contrary 2? 

* Were there no Wills to regulate the 
rights Heirs and Succeſſors, I queſtion whe- 
ther men would need any Tribunal, to adjuſt 


their differences and diſputes, the function 


of a a would almoſt be reduc'd to 
that diſmal pare of it, the fending of 


Thieves and Murderers to the Gallows, 


Who are thoſe, that are continualy folliciting 
our Magiſtrates, that make ſuch a ſtir before 
their doors and ip their Halls 2 Heirs at 
Law ? No! Their rights are fix'd of courſe. 
They are none but Legatees who are jarring 
about the meaning of a word or a clauſe in 


 alaſt Will ; or difinhericed perſons who find 
fault with a Teſtament that has been made 


leiſurely, afrer mature deliberation, by a 
grave, a Wiſe, and conſcientious man, and 
not without the help of good Counſel : With 
a Deed in which a cunnirg Lawyer has diſ- 
play'd all his skill co make it firm and irre« 

vocable. 
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vocable, and has omitted none of the cramp 
words, and of the ſubtilities that are usd 


by thoſe of his profeſſion. A Deed which 
is ſign'd by the Teſtator, which is witneſs d 


with all the neceſſary formalities, and which 
aJudge,notwithſtanding all this, thinks fit to 
diſanul and to make void. | 
* Titias is hearing of a laſt Will read with 
tears in his Eyes. - He is oppreſs'd with grief 
for the loſs of a Friend, by whoſe Death 
he is like to raiſe his fortune: By one clauſe 
he makes him his Succeſſor in a good office ; 
by another he beſtows on him all his Tene- 
ments in the City ; bya third a fine ſeat in 
the Country ; and by. a fourth he makes 
him maſter of a houſe richly furniſhd, and 
ſeared in the beſt part of the Town, with all 
its appurtenances. His grief increaſes, tears 
run down his Cheeks : How 1s it poſhble he 
ſhould refrain ? He is now one of his Maje- 
ſtys chief Officers ; he has his City and his 
Country-houſe, his furniture is an{werable : 
He is to keep his Coach and a noble Table. 
Was vere ever an honeſter, a better humour d man 
than the deceaſed, But hold! Here is a fort 
of a Schedule belonging to this Will, which 
muſt, be read. This Schedule gives Mzvims 
all theſe things, and ſends Tirins back to his 
Garret. He has now neither honours nor 
money, and muſt be contented to walk on. 
foot as before. Titius wipes off his tears, tis 

Aezviuss buſineſs to weep. 
* Docs not the Law which forbids to kill, 
include poiſoning as .well as ſtabbing , 
| drowiing 
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drowning as well as burning, private affaults 
as well as open violence, and whatever may 
contribute to the deſtruction of men ? Did 
oy Law, which reſtrains Husbands and 

ives from giving any thing one to another, 


relate only to dire and immediate ways of 


giving ? Has it made no proviſion againſt 
thoſe that are indiret? Was it deſign'd for 
the introduction of Truſtees ? Does it fo 
much as tolerate ſuch an evation, even when 
the deareſt of Wives out-lives her Husband ? 
But does a man bequeath his Eftate to a 
truſty friend as an acknowledgement of his 
friendſhip, or is it not rather as a mark of 
kis reliance upon him, and of the confidence 
he has, that he will make a good uſe of what 
ke is entruſted with 2 Will a man intruſt his 
Eſtate to one whom he has the leaſt ground 
to ſuſpe&t will not reſtore it to the per- 
ſon it 15 really intended for ? Does he need 
a contrad or an oath from him? Muſt he {o 
much as inſtru&t him in what he is to do? 
And does not every man feel within his 


breaſt what he may expect from another in_ 


ſach a caſe? And if on the contrary the pro- 
perty of this Eſtate is fallen to this rruſty 
friend, why does ke loſe his reputation by 
keeping it? What grounds does he give for 
a Satyr or Lampoon ? Would yo! compars 
tim to a Truſtee-char betrays his cruſt, or to 
a Servant, who robs his Maſter of a ſimnt 
of Money he had fent by him'ro ſome other 
perſon ? I fee no reaſon for it; Where lies 
this ſhame of not performing a piece of. ge- 
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The Charafters, or 
nerolity, and of a man's keeping for his 
own uſe what is lawfully his ? How great 
is the perpliexity, how, intolegable the bur- 
den, that ſuch a truſt draws along with it? 
If a man, out of reverence to the Laws or. 
his Country, appropriates to himſelf ſuch a 
depoſite, he can no longer be thought an 
honeſt man, If out of reſpe& for a deceas'd 
friend he acts according to his. intentions, 
and reſtores ſuch a depoſite to his Widow, 
he muſt make uſe of deceitful practices, and 
trangreſs the Law. The Law then muſt dit- 
fer ſtrangely from the opinions of men: Per- 
haps it may be, and 'tis not fit for me to tax 
either with an error. 

* Typho finds a certain Nobleman, with 
Horſes, Dogs, and what not. His protetion 
makes him inſolent : He is what he pleaſes 
in his Country, without the fear of puniſh- 
ment, a murderer, perjur'd and perfidious : 
He burns and deſtroys his Neighbours, and 


needs no Sanctuary. The King is oblig'd 
at laſt ro take upon himſelf the care of 


chaſtizihg him. 

* A Ragout, aFricacee, and all the vari- 
ous names of your Dainties and Kick ſhaw's, 
gre words which ſhould be new and unintel- 
Iigible to us. And if theſe are not fit to be 
io much as mention'd in time of Peace, as 
ſerving only to promote luxury and gluttony, 
how come they to be ſo well underſtood in 
time of. War and publick calamities, at 
the beſieging of a Town, the very night be- 


fore a Battle. Where do we find any men- 
tion 
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tion' made of Scipio's, or of Marins's Table 2 


Do we read in any Book that Miltiades, Y.-7 
ly 


minondas,0r Ageſilaus, were ever nice or CO 
in their Diec., I would have no man to 
commend a General for the goodneſs, the 
neatneſs, or the magnificence of his Table, 
till he had ſo exhauſted himſelfonthe ſubje& 
of a victory, on the taking of a Town, or 
ſome other great Action, that he had nothing 
left to mention in his praiſe. Nay, I could 
be glad to ſee a General deſirous to avoid 
ſuch a commendation. | 

* Hermippus makes himſelf a flave to what 
he calls his little conveniencies, All com- 


mon practices, all eſtabliſhd cuſtoms, all. 


faſhions, nay decency itſelf, muſt fall a 
ſacrifice to them., He will, find ſome in every 
thing : A leſs makes roomfor a greater, and 
not one is neglected of which the attain- 
ment 1s practicable, He makes them his 
whole ſtudy, and there 1s not, a day but 
what produces ſome new contrivance of 
this kind. He leaves it for others to have ſet 
Dinners and Suppers; as for his part, the very 
name of 'em is loathſome to him ; he eats 
when he is hungry, and of ſuch meats only 
that ſuits beſt with his Appetite. . He ſtands 


by at the making of his Bed ; what hand is 


ſo skilful or ſo happy as to make him ſleep 
according to his mind? He leldom goes 


abroad. He loves to keep his Chamber , 


where he is neither idle nor buſie, where, (if 


the garb of a man that has took Phylick) - 


he does nothing, and yet is continually em- 
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ploy'd. Others, like flaves, muſt wait the 


Igifure of a Smith or a Joyner, according to 
their occaſions. As' for him, he keeps a 
File by him, if any thing is to be ſmooth'd ; 
a Saw if it muſt be cut, and Pincers if it 
muſt bepluckt out. Imagin if you can, any 
Toois chat he has not, or that he has, and 
which are not better and more convenient, 
according to his fancy, than even thoſe that 
Workmen uſe. He hath ſome that are new 
ard unxnown ; that have no name, that 
are the contrivances of his: own brain, and 
which he hasalmoſt forgot the uſe of, There 
15 no man to be compar to him for the quick 
performance of a uſeleſs labour. He was 
forc'd to walk ten ſteps, to go from his Bed 
to his Wardrobe ; he has now fo contriv d 
his Chamber, as to reduce thele ten to nine : 
What abundance of ſteps here are fav'd du- 
ring the whole courſe of his life? With 
others it is uſual to turn the Key, to thruſt 
backward or to pull forward, and the Door 
opens; what a fatigue is this! Here 1s one 
unneceilary motion which he knows how to 
ſpare; by what means? *Tis a myſtery 
which he keeps to himſelf : He indeed un- 
deritands extremely well-the uſe of Springs, 
and is a preat maſter of Mechanick, ſacti 
Mechanicks at leaſt, as the world can be 
without. Hermippus brings light to his Lodgs» 
ing another way than than through the 


| Window ; he has already met with the 


ſecret of going up and down the houſe 
otherwite.than by the ſtairs ; and he is now 
ftudying how to go in and one with more 
convenieney than thro the Door. * [Ic 
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* It is along while ſince Phyſicians have 
been rally'd, and yet made uſe of ; the keen- 
neſs of Satyr, and the wit of the Stage n-- 
ver_reach their fezs; they giveportions to 
their Daughters, they place their Sons upon 
the Bench, and make Bilhops of 'em, and 
they that laugh ac *em do themſelves ſupply 
em with the money for it. Thole char are 
well fall ſick, and then they want a man 
whoſe trade it is, to aſſure em that they 
than dye ; as long as men may dye, and 


are deſirous to live, the Phyſician will {till 
be laught at, and well paid. 


* A good Phyſician is he that has Speci- 
ficks; or if he wants 'em himſ:If, allows 
thoſe that have 'em to cure his Patient. 

* The raſhnefſs of Quacks, together with 
the diſmal accidents that are occaion?d by 
it, 1s that which gives a vogue to ri:ie Phy- 
ſician and his art : if theſe let you dye, the 
others kill you. 

* Aſtrologers and Fortune-tellers gre {ui- 
fered in the Commonwealth ; fuch as make 
Schemes and draw Horoſcopes, fuch as 
guels at things paſt by the motion of a vieve, 
{uch as {n2w the truth in a Looking-glals, 
or in a glaſs of fair water; and theſe m2n 
are indeed of fome ut: ; rhey promite pre- 


—_— 


ferment to the Men, end tothe &14ids they 
promiſe they ſhall have | their Sweerhea: 5, 
chey comfort thoſe Children whoſe Fathers 
are too long a dying ; tney lull ail2sp' tas 
cares of thoſe young Wives that are troubled 
with old Husbands: in 2 ward, th2y cheat 
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at a very eaſje rate thoſe that have a mind 
to be cheated. 

* What can one*'think of Magick and Sor- 
cery 2 The Theory of it is dark and intri- 
cate; its principles are wide and uncertain, 
and there ſeems to be a great deal of illuſion 
in it : But there are ſome puzzling matters 
of fat afftirm'd by men of credit and repu- 
tation, who cither ſaw 'em, or learnt *em 
from others as fit to be relyd on as them- 
ſelves. To admit 'em all, or to deny em 
all, ſeems equally inconvenient ; and I dare 
fay, that in this, as well as in all other ex- 
craordinary things, that go beyond the com- 
mon rules, there is a medium to be found 
between too ealie a perſwaſion, and too 


ſtubborn an unbelief. 
* Infancy can never be over-burthen'd 


with too many OEUASES : and methinks 
that the utmoſt care ſhould be taken to teach 
'em to children: There is no condition of a 
mans life in which theſe are not uſeful to 
him, and lead him equally to the depths of 
learning, or the eafjer and more agreeable 
parts of knowledge, If this kind of 
ſtudy, which is ſo painful and ſo laborious, 
is put off till men are ſomewhat older, and 
they come to that age which is ſtil'd by the 
name of youth, _ either they cannot make tit. 
the cbje&t of their choice, or if they do, 
they find it impoſlible to perſevere in it; ?is 
to conſume that time in the queit of lan- 
guages, which is ſet apart for the uſe that 


oughtto be made of 'em ; This is to confine 
ot to 


Ls 
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to the knowledge of words, an age that 
wants already to-go further, and ſeek for 
things ; and it is at the beſt to have loſt the 
fineſt and the moſt valuable years of ones 
life. So great and ſoneceſſary a foundation 
carp never rightly be laid, unleſs it be when 
the ſoul naturally receives every thing, and is 
capable of deep jmpretiions, when the me- 


mory is freſh, quick, and ſteady ; when the 


mind and the heart are vcid of paſlions, 
cares and defires; and when thoſe that 
have a right to diſpoſe of us, deſign us for 
long and painful labours. I am perſwaded 
that the ſmall number of true Scholars, and 
the great number of ſuperficial ones, comes 
from the negle& of this practice. 

*The ſtudy of Texts can never beſufficiently 
recommended ; it'is the ſhortett, the ſureſt, 
and the pleaſanteſt way to all kind of 
learning : take things at the beit hand, go 
to the very root, handle the "Text over and 
over, get itby heart, quote it upon occaſions; 


remember above all to reach the fenſe of 


it inits full latitude, and in all its circum- 
{ſtances ; reconcile an original Author, adjuſt 
his principles, draw your fſeif the conſe. 
quences from 'em: The firſt Commentators 
were in the caſe in which I wowtd have you 
to be ; never offer to borrow their light, or 
to make uſe of theic notions, unleſs it be 
when your own fail you ; their interpreta- 
tions are not yours, and they eaſily ſlip out 
of your memory ; your obſervations, on the 
Contrary, are born 1n your mind, and they 
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abide with you ; you will more frequently 
meet with 'em again in converſation ; they 
will more readily occur to you in diſputes 
and conſultations : take a pleaſure to ſee that 
you are not gravell'd in your 'reading, by 
any other difficulties, but ſuch as cannot*be 
overcome, and where Commentators and 
Scholiaſts themſelves are at a ſtand, men 
chat are otherwiſe ſo fruitful, ſo copious, 
and ſo overloaded*with a vain ſhew of 
learning, where things are plain and eaſe, 
and where neither they nor others are at 
any trouble to underſtand what they ex- 
pound: Thus let this method of ſtudying 
quits convince you that mens lazinels is the 
thing that hath encourag'd Pedantiſm to 
encreaſe the bulk of Tibraries, rather than 
the worth of 'em, to fink the Text under the 
weight of Comment; and that it has in this 
done itſelf wrong, and acted contrary to its 
own intereſt, inaſmuch es 'it hath encreas'd 

. that reading, thoſe enquiries, and that la- 
bour, which 1t endeavour'd to avo:d. 

* Whar is it that rules tnen in their way of 
living, end in their diet? is ic health and ſo- 
briety ? rhat's donbrful ; there arc whole 
Nations that eat che Fruit firſt, and Meat 
afterwards ; others do Quite contrary : fome 
begin their mcal with one kind of Fruit, 
and end it with another. Does this proceed 
from uſe or from reaſon ? Isit for healths 
{ake that men wezr their Cloaths up to their 
Chin, that they put oh a Ruff or a Band, 
when they have heretofore for fo many ages 
BY Fl, "gone 


Manners the of Age. 
gone with their Breaſt open? Is it decency 
that obliges 'em to do this, eſpecially in a 


time where they have found a way to appear: 


naked with all their Cloaths upon *em 2 
And on the other fide, women chat ſhew 
their Breaſts and their Shoulders, are they 
.of a leſs tender complexion than men, or 
leſs ſubje& to decency ?2 What kind of mo- 
deſty is this, which engages theſe to hide 
their Leps and their Feet, and at the ſame 
time gives 'em leave to let their Arms go 
naked up to the Elbow? How came men 
to think heretofore that either aſſaulting or 
defending themſelves was the end of going 
to War ? And who adviſed *em to wear ſuch 
Arms as were both offenſive and defenfrve ? 
What is it that obliges 'em now to lay theſe 
alide ? And whilft they put on Boots to go 
to a Ball, ro ſtand without Armour and in 
their Doublet, by them that dig the 
Trenches, expos'd to all thg fire of a Coun- 
cerſcarp ? 
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The Pulpit. 


Reaching is now adays become a meer 
ſhew : That Gravity, . which under the 
Goſpel is ſo much the life of Preaching, 
is abſolutely laid aſide ; -and an advantageous 
mien, a pretty tone ofthe voice, exadtneſs 
of geſture, choice of exprellion and long 
repetitions, are thought to ſupply its place 
very well. To attend ſeriouſly on the dif- 
penſation of the Holy Word is no longer 
cuſtomary, Going ro Church is anamuſe« 
ment amore a thouſand others, and Preach- 
ing a diverſion. The Peachers play the 
Prize, and their Hearers bett upon their 
Heads. j 

* Prophane Eloquence is transferr'd from 
the Bar, where it formerly reign'd, to the 
Pulpit, where it never ought to come. 

* The Altar, nor the reſpect that's due to 
holy myſteries, are not able to protet Elo- 
quence from being attackt. Every hearer 
thinks himſelf capable to judge of the Ser- 


mon, and accordingly cenſures or applauds 
| It, 
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it, but is no more converted by the Sermon 
which he admires, than that which he con- 
demns. The Orator pleaſes ſome and 
offends others, but agrees with all in this : 
That as he daes not endeavour to render 
them better, ſo they never trouble their 
heads about becoming lo. 

* The Prentice that's docible, is attentive 
to his Maſter, profits by his inſtructions, and 
becomes himſelf a Maſter af his profeſlion ; 
whereas a perſon that is indocible, while he 
only cenſures the Preachers diicourſes, and 
the Philoſophers works, improves himſelf 
neither in Religion norSenſe. 

* Till ſuch time as there ariſes a Man, 
who in aſtile form'd on the Holy Scriptures, 
by long Study and converſe with 'em, ſhall 
explain to the People the Word .of God ge- 
nuinely and familiarly, cill then I ſay 'tis to 
be expected, that Orators and Declaimers 
will be follow d. | 

* Quotations from profane Authors, cold 
ſimilies, lifeleſs exaggerations, Antitheſes 
and Hyperboles, are out of doors. Elaborate 
deſcriptions are in a fair way of following 
'em, and of making room for the plain expo- 
ſition of the Goſpel, joynd to the other 
means that effe& Converſion. 

* The man foc whom TI have fo impati- 
ently wiſht, but whom I durſt noch ope for 
in our age, 1s at laſt arriv'd, The Courtiers, 
whoſe good taſte and knowledge in decen- 
cies cou d belt diſtinguiſh him, have applaud- 
ed im up to the Skies ; 'and what is a thing 
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almoſt incredible, have left the King's Cha- 
pel to mix themſelves with the croud, and 
hear the Word of God preach'd by this truly 
Apoſtolick man. The City was not of the 
ſame opinion with the Court, In what- 
ever Church he preach'd there, not one of 
the Pariſhioners was to be found ; the very 
Clerk and Sexton deſerted. However, their 
own and the neighbouring Miniſters ſtuck 
to him and ſupply'd their vacant places, 

This is no more than what I ought to have. 
foreſeen, who knew before the invincible 
power of cuſtom, or elſe indeed I might 
have been apt to ſay, that ſuch a man had 
no more to do but to ſhew himſelf and to be 
follow'd, to ſpeak and to be heard. *Tis 
abour theſe thirty years that your Rhetori- 
cians, Declaimers, &c, have been the only 
Preachers in requeſt,and ſuch eſpecially, like 
Painters, who can at pleaſure draw in great 
or little. Tis not long ſince the Points and 
Witticiſms that were us'd in Sermons, were 
ſo ſmart and ſo ingenious, that they might 
have ſerv'd for Epigrams. Now, I confeſs, 
they are ſomething ſoften'd, bur I fancy 

that they cant pals ſlill- in any thing but | 
Madrigals, There are three : things which 
theſe men never fail to cry are abſolutely 
neceſlaiy ai:zd infinitely worrhy your at- 
tention : One thing tizy prove in the firſt 
part of their diſcourſe, another in the ſe- 
cond, aad another in.the third. So that 
you are to be convinced of one truth, and 
thats tneir firſt point of Dc@rine ; of 
$5 4nothgr 
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another truth, and that's their ſecond point ; 
and then of a third truth , and that is cheir ef 
third point In this manner the firſt reflection 182 
will inſtruct you in one of the fundamental pL 
principles of your Religion : The ſecond in | (84 
another principle which is not leſs funda- 81 
mental : And the laſt refleQion; in a third 
and laſt principle, which is the moſt impor- 
rant of '*em all, but which for want of leiſure 
15 reſerv'd for another opportunity: In fine, F 
to recolle& what has been faid, to abridge Ls 
this diviſion, and ſo form a Scheme of —— '# 
Whatſtill, cry you, new matter, new pre- 
parations for a diſcourſe of an hour longer. 
"Tis in vain, the more theſe* Gentlemen 
ſtrive to digeſt and clear it to :me, the leſs 
I*thall underſtand it, I believe you indeed 
very eafily, for tis the moſt natural effect 
of ſuch a maſs and confuſion of Idea's, # 
which come all to one and the ſame thing, [- 
but with which they unmercifully burthen bh 
the memories of their hearers. To ſee 'em l 
tho affe&t and perſiſt in this cuſtom, one 
would almoſt think that the Grace of Con- 
verſion was ty'd up to fuch enormous divi- 
viſions. But how is it poſhible we ſhou'd be 
_ converted by ſuch Apoſtles, whom we can- 
not follow, reach or comprehend. Formy 
part , I woud beg 'em in the midſt of their 
1mpetuous courſe to ſtop, to give their au- 
dience and themſelves a lictle time to breathe. 
Oh the vain unprofitable Sermons now 
| adays! The time of the Homilies is no more, 
nor are therethe Baſiles or the Chry/oftom: s 
co 
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400 The C barathgs, or 
to reſtore it: To get out of the reach of 
ſuch Preachers, one woud be glad to fly 
into any other Dioceſs. The generality of 
men love fine phraſes and handſome periods, 

-”” admire what they do not underſtand, take 
Lo themſelves to be inſtructed upon truſt, and 
content thtmſelves with deciding between 
the firſt and ſecond Doctrine, or between 
the laſt Sermon, or the laſt but one. 

* "Tis not an Age ago fince moſt of our 
Books were nothing but collections of Latin 
Quotations, there was not above a line or 
two of Frencbina page. Nor did this humour 
of citing ſtop here, Ovid and Catullas at the 
Bar decided Soveraignly in caſes of Mar- 
riages and Wills, and were as ſerviceableto 
the Widows and Orphans as the Panged&s. 
The Sacred and Profine Authors were 1inſe- 
parable, and hand in hand jumpt into the 
Pulpit. St. Cyrilland Horace, St. Cyprian and 
Lucretins, ſpoke by turns. The Poets were 
poſitively of the ſame opinion with St. Auſtin, 
and the reſt of the Fathers. Latin was the ' 
Language that was choſe to entertain the 
Women with,and Greek theClerk andSexton. 
To preach ſo very ill was impoſlible, with- 
out a great deal of Learning, The times 
are chang'd, and that cuſtom alter'd. The 
Text ſtill continues in Latin, but the Sermon 
is in French, and that in the greateſt purity. 
The Scripture is not ſomuch as once quoted, 
{olittle learning is there requifite now adays 


to Preach very well. 


* School 


Manners of the Age. 

* School-Divinity is at laſt baniſht the 
Pulpits of all the great Towns in the King- 
dom, but *tis only baniſht into the Country 
Villages, where it ſtill reſides, for' the in- 
ſtruction and edification of the Plow. men 
and Labourers. | 

* The man muſt have ſome Wit who can 
charm the people in a florid diſcourſe, who 
makes Morality to divert *'em, and can 
pleaſe ?*m with figures, beautiful paſſages 
and deſcriptions. But after all, he has not ſo 
much Wit as he ſhou'd have, One that has 
more, negledts theſe foreign ornaments, un- 
worthy of the Goſpel, and preaches natu- 
rally, ſtrenuouſly, and like a Chriſtian. 

* The Orator draws ſome Sins in ſuch 
charming and alluring colours, and repre- 
ſents the ſinner in the commiſſion of *em to 
have ſo much wit, air, addreſs and delica- 
cy, that for my part, if I have no inclination 
to reſemble his Pictures, I have, ar leaſt, 
eccaſion to betake my ſelf to ſome Apoſtle, 
who in a more Chriſtian ſtyle may give me 
ſome diſguſt for the Vices, of which the 
other had made me '{o beautiful a de- 


ſcription. 


* What they call a fine Sermon, isa piece 


of Oratory moſt exattly conformable to the 
rules and precepts of humane eloquence, 
and adorn'd with all the ornaments of Rhe- 
torick: 'To thoſe that judge nicely, there 
is not a paſſage or a thought loſt. They 
follow the Orator in all his long ennumera- 


tions, and in all his towring flight, bur i 
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the common people it muſt needs be a meer 
Riddle. 

* What a judicious and admirable dif- 
courſe 1s this, ciy all that hears ir, and tis 
true , for the moſt eſſential points of Re- 
ligion, as well as the ſtrongeſt motives to 
Converiion, were copiouſly handl'd in it: 
What effe& does it produce in the minds 
and ſpirits of the Audience ? They are con- 
vinc'd, they are mov'd and toucht to that 
degree, that they confeis from their Souls- - 
What ? Thgt this Sermon of Theodorus ex- 
cels even his laſt; £11 

* A ſoft effeminate morality has no effe&, 
nor is the Preacher ever the More reſpeted 
for it- It neither awakens nor excites the 
curioſity of the men of the world, who are 
not ſo terrify'd with a ſevere Dodrine as 
ſome people think, but on the contrary,love 
itin theperſon, whoſe duty *tis to preach it, 
The Church ſeems therefore to be divided 
into twoſorts of men, one ſort declares the 
whole truth, without diſguiſe or reſpe&' of 
perſons : The other hears it with pleaſure, 
with ſatisfaction, with admiration, with 
applauſe, but never practices a word of 
Ir, 

_ * The Heroick Virtue of great men may 
be reproach'd with this, that it has cor- 
rupted Eloquence, or at leaſt enervated the 
ityle of moſt Preachers, who inſtead of 
joyning with the people in their praiſes to 
Heaven for its extraordinary gifts on thoſe 


perions, have aſſociated themſelves with 
the 


Manners of the Age. 


the Authors and Poets, and becom2 profeſt 


Panegyriſts; have even out-flatter'd their 
Verſes and Dedications. The word of God 
they have turnd into one connexion 
of praiſes, which , tho juſt, yet are ill 
plac'd, partial, unexpe&ed, and difagreeable 
to their Character. Tis very fortunate in- 
deed, if they make mention of God or 
Religion, which chey ought to preach at 
the ſame time that they celebrate their 
Heroes in the Church. There have been 
thoſe, who have reſtrain'd the Goſpel, which 
ought to be common to all, to the preſence 
of a ſingle Auditor, have been ſeen out of hy- 
mour when he's coming, has been prevented 
by ſome accident, and have not been able to 
pronounce a Chriſtian diſcourſe before an 
aſſembly of Chriſtians, becauſe 'twas not 
made for 'em, but have been ſupply'd by 
other Orators, who, from the litcle leiſure 
they had to ſtudy, have been forc'd to be- 
ſtow their extempore praiſes upon God Al- 
mighty. | 

* Theodulus has ſucceeded leſs than ſome 
of his hearers fea1?d : His diſcourſe has gras 
tify'd them: He has pleas'd chem infinitely 
more than he cou?d have done, if he had 
charm'd their ears or their minds. He has 
flatter'd their jealouſy. 

* The men of the Gown and of the Sword 
are alike in this particular. They run a 
greater riſque, but then they make theic 
fortune ſooner than thoſe of another pro- 
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* If you are but of ſome tolerable rank 


in the world, tho you are ſenſible chat ex- 


preflion is not your Talent, turn Preacher, 


-VENRLCS O 


no matter for expreſſion. You can never | 


riſe, if you're utterly unknown ; conſider 
roo for your comfort, Theodates has got a 
good Eſtate by his Sermons, which are no- 
thing but one eternal ſtrain of Cant and 
Nonſenſe. 3. 

* Some for their merits have been pre- 


Ferr'd to | hwy Biſhopricks, but then the Re- 
'em do notnow exceed that of an 


. 


ordinary Parſonage. 


* There is a Panegyriſt that groans under 
a load of Titles: The weight of 'em ſerves 
to oppreſs him, they , are hardly all to be 
crouded into a fingle Page. Examin but 
the man, hear him but a little, andyou'll 
find that in the liſt of all his qualifications, 


there's one ſtill omitted, which is, that of 


a very dull Preacher. 
* That the women have nothing to do, 


and that the men are ſure to flock to the 


Churches, to which they reſort, is the rea- 
{on that gives ſome Preachers the reputation 
they never defir'd, and ſupports the credit of 


others, which wou'd otherwiſe ſink. 


* Are greatneſs and power the only Qua- 
lities, which entitle a Man to praiſe at his 
runeral ; and that before theHoly Altar,and 
trom the Pulpit che ſeat of truth ? Or is there 
no othergreatneſs, but what yis deriv'd from 
Authority or Birth? Why is it not rather 
thought fit that che Perlon, who excell d 

in 
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n his tife time in Goodneſs, Probity, Cha- 


rity, Fidelity, and Piety, {hou'd at his In- 
terrment, be honour'd with a publick Pane- 
gyrick 2 What is call'd a Funeral Sermon, 
15 now adays but coldly receiv'd by moſt of 
the Hearers, if not very different and re- 
mote from a Chriſtian diſcourſe, orasI may 
otherwiſe ſay, it it does not very nearly ap- 
proach to aProphane Elogiutm. 

* The Orator preaches to gain aBiſnoprick. 
TheApoſtle to gainSouls.The latter deſerves 
what the other generally goes away with. 

* We have ſeen ſome of our Clergy- 
men come up to Town out of the Country, 
where they have made no long refidence, 
big with the Vanity of having made thoſe 
Converts, who were either made to” their 
hands, or never will be {#:- we have ſeen 
'em, I ſay, compare themfalves to the Vin- 
centsand the Xavieres, fancy themlelves Apo- 
itles, and for ſuch labours and pains in the 
Miniſtry, think themſelves ſcarce paid with 
the Government of an Abby. 

* A man ftarts up on a ſudden, takes 
Pen, Ink, and Paper, and without ever 
having had a thought of itbefore, reſolves 
with himſelf, that he will wrice a Book. He 
has no Talent at writing, but he wants fifty 
Guineas, In vain, I cry to dillwade him, 
Dioſcores, take a Saw, or ſome other Tool in 
your hand, work at ſore handycrafc Trade, 
you may get to be Journey man to fome 
Carpenter or Joyner, and be paid your Wa- 


22s; but he has never ſerv'd anAporenticeſhip 
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to either. Why then copy, tranſcribe, cor- 
ret the Preſs, but whatever you do, don't 
write : yet ſtill he will write, and get it 
Printed too, and becauſe he muſt not ſend 
blank Paper to the Preſs, he blots and ſcrib- 
bles a quire or two with ſuch ſtuff as this ; 
That the River Seine runs thro the City of 
Poarz ; that there are 7 days in the week; 
that it rains and is bad weather, or ſome 
other things of the like importance, and 
this Treati'e containing nothing contrary to 
Religion or the Government, nor being ca- 
pable of doing any harm to the publick, but 
in viciating their taſte , and uſing *em to 
dull infipid things, paſſes the Licencer ; is 
printed, and.to the ſhame of the age, and 
the mortification of all good Authors, is in 
a ſhort time reprgated. Juſt in this manner 
another man ive. in his heart that he 
will preach, and he preaches, whereas he has 
neither Talent nor Call ro mount the Pulpit, 
but that he wants a good Benefice. 

* An Irreligious, profane Clergyman, does 
but declaim when he preaches. 

On the contrary, there are ſome holy 
men, whole Charater ſeems to prevent 
their perſwaſion. They appear, and all the 
people who attend to hear *em are movd, 
and are, as it were, already perſwaded by 
their preſence. Their Diſcourſe afterwards 
does the reſt. | 

* The Biſhop of AMeaux, and Father Bour- 
deloue, recall to my mind Demoſthenes and Ci- 
cero: Both of 'em, as they are abſolute 


Maſters 
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Maſters of the Eloquence of the Pulpit, have 
had the fate of other grear Models ; one of 


'em has made a great many il] cenfurers, che 
other a great many ill imitators. 

*The eloquence of chePulpir, with reſpect 
to what is meerly humane,and what depends 
cn the genius of the Orator, is conceal'd , 
and its difficulty known but to very few. 
How much art muſt there be, to pleaſe ar 
the ſame time that you perſwade ! Youare 
obligd'to walk in none but beaten paths, to 
ſay what has been ſaid,and whar is foreſeen 
that you wou'd ſay. The ſubjedts are great, 
but they are worn and ſtale, The principles 
are certain, but every one of the Auditory 
perceives the inference at the firſt glance. 
Others of the ſubjes are ſublime, but who 
can treatof the ſublime? There are myſteries 
to be expiain'd, but they are better explain'd 
by the plaineſt inftruction, than the moſt 
rherorical Harangue. The Morals too of 
the Pulpit, though they comprehend mat- 
ter as vaſt and as diverſify'd as the manners 
of men, yet all turn upon the ſame hinge, 
return all to the fame Image, and are ex- 
tremely more confin'd than Satire. Afﬀrer 
the comman inveftive againſt Honours, 
Riches, and Pleaſures, there remains no 
more for the Orator to do, but to clote up 
his diſcourſe, and to diſmiſs the Congrega- 
tion, If fomerimes there Ke tears ſhed, or 
any one by a ſerious attention is mov'd, tis 
not attributed to the genius or character of 


the Preacher,but to the ſubject that preaches 
Non d2  itlslh, 
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itſelf, or to ſelf-intereſt, that gives the chief 
concernment. *Tis not own'd that it was 
ſo much the force of eloquence, as the ſtea- 
dy reſoluteneſs of the Miffionary, that ſhook 
us, and gave us theſe emotions, In ſhort, 
the Divine is not furniſh't as the Lawyer, 
with matters of fa& always new, with diffe- 
rent events and unheard of adventures. His 
buſineG is not to ſtart doubtful queſtions, 
to improve probable conjectures. All noble 
ſubjects that elevate the Genius, tho they 
£{7s him force and compaſls, yet they rather 

at a conſtraint on his Eloquence , than 
tix and dire& it. He muſt, on the contrary, 
draw his diſcourſe from a Spring common 
to all, If he deſerts his common places, he 
ceaſes to be popular. He +s either too abs 
ſtracted, or he declaims: He no longer 
preaches the Goſpel: 2. noie ſimplicity is 
all that he has occaſion for, but "twill coſt 
him dear to attain it, Tis a Talent rare, 
and above the reach of ordinary men. Ge- 
nius, Fancy, Learning, and Memory, are 
ſo far from helping, that they often hinder 
the attaining It. 

The profeſiton of a Lawyer is laborious, 
toylſome, and requires in the Perſon that 
undertakes it, a rich fund -and ſtock of his 
own. He is not like the Preacher provided: 
with a number of Harangues compos'd at 
leiſure, got by heart, and repeated with au- 
thority, without contradiction, and which 
being alter*d a little here and there, do him 
ſervice and credit more than once. His 


Pleadings 


| Manners of the Age. 


Pleadings are grave , ſpoke before thoſe 
Judges, who may command him fitence, 
and againſt adverſaries who are ſure to inter- 
rupt him. This obliges him to be ſharp and 
ready atrepartee. In one and the fameday 


he pleads in ſeveralCourts and about different - 
matters.His houſe neither affords him ſhelter 
nor reſt, *Tis open to all that come to per- / 


plex him, with their difficult and doubtful 
caſes, Heis not put to Bed, rubbd down, 
nor is ſupported with Cordials. - His Cham- 
ber is not a Rendezvous of people of all Qua- 
lities and Sexes, to corfgratulate him upon 


the beauty and politeneſs of his Language. 


All the repoſe he has after a large diſcourſe, 


is immediately to {et to work upon Writings 
ſtill longer. His trouble continues, he only 
yaries his fatigucs, { may venture to ſay, he 
is in his v/2y what the firſt ApoſtoligMen 
were 1: theirs. 

After this ditrintion of the Eloquence 
of the Bar, the profeflion of a Lawyer, and 
the eloquence of the Puipir, and the office 
of a Preach: , cv/4u be granted, that 'tis eaſier 
to preach, than to plead, but more difhcuir 
to preach well, than to plead well, 

* What a vaſt advantage has a diſcourſe 
that's ſpoken over one that's written | Mer 
are bubb1d by tone and action ; it there be 
but never fo littlepre-engagement in favour 
of the perſon tharfpeaxs, they admire tim, 
andſetthemſelves tocomprehend him; they 
commend his performance before he has 
begun, the Sermon time they !icep, and only 
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wake to applaud him. Thereare none who 
ſo. warmly engage in behalf of an Author. 
His works are, Read either in the leiſure of a 
retirement, or in the filence of a Cloſer. 
There are not publick meetings to cry him 
UP ; NO party zealous to prefer him to all his 
Rivals, and to advance him to the Prelacy. 
His Book, how excellent ſoever it may be, is 
read, but with an intention to find it indif- 
ferent. Every leaf is foided down and con- 
vaſt. Tis not like {ounds, loſt in the Air and 
forgotten, whar is printed remains ſo. Some- 
times is expected a month or two before it 
Comes out, with an impatience to damn it- 
The greateſt pleafure that ſome find in it, is 


to Criticize on it. Tis a Vexation to emto 


meet with paſlages in every Page, which 
ought to pleaſe,'nay, ofcen they are afraid of 
being, diverted and quit a Book only be- 
cauſe tis good. Every body do's not pretend 
to he aPreacher. ThePhraſes, Figures, Memory 
and Gown of a Divine, are things all people 
are not fond of appropriating to themſelves; 
whereas every one 1magines that he thinks 
well, and that he can expreſs himſelf til} 
better than he thinks, which makes him leſs 
favourable, to one that thinks and writes as 
well as himſelf. In a word, the Parſon is 
advanc'd to a Bithoprick, ſooner than the 
moſt judicious Writer is to a {mallPriory, New 
Favours ftill are heap'd on him, while the 
More deſervingAuthor is content to take up 
EE nt 
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* If it happens that the' wicked hate and 
perſecute you, good men adviſe you to hum- 
ble your {cl beforeGod,and to watch againſt 
the Vanity which may ariſe in you, from 
having diſpleas'd people of that Character ; 
ſo when ſome certain men, ſubject to exclaim 
againſt all things as indifferent, diſapprove 
your works; or your diſcourſe, whether 
{poken at the Bar or in the Pulpit, humble 


4.11 


your ſelf, for you can'tbe expos'd to a greater. 


remptation to pride. 


* APreacher methinks ought in every one * 


of his Sermons, to make choice of one prin- 
cipal truth, whether 1t be to move terror, or 
co yield inſtruction, and to handle that 


alone largely and fully, omitting all thoſe 


foreign diviſons and ſubdiviſions, which 
areſo intricate and perplext. I wou'd not 
have bim preſuppoſe a | thing that's really 


falſe, which is, that great Men underſtand 


the Religion they profeſs, and fo be afraid to 
inſtru perſons of their Wit andBreeding in 
their Catechiſm, let him employ the long 
time he's a compoſing a ſet formal difcourſe, 
in making himſelf maſter of his ſubject, thacr 
ſo the turn and expreſiion may of courſe 
flow eaſily from him. Let him, after ſome 
neceſlary preparation, yield himſelf up ta 
his own' Genius, and to the emotions with 
which a great ſubje&t will infpire bim. 
Let him ſpare that prcdigious expence of me- 
mory, which looks more like reciting for a 
Wager, that any thing elſe, and which de- 
ſtroys all graceful ation.” Let him, on the 
rg, Ye erg 
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contrary, by a noble Enthuſiaſm, -dart con- 
viction into their Souls, and alarm their Con- 
ſciences. Let him, in fine, touch the Hearts 
of his hearers, with another fear than that 
of ſeeing him make ſome blunder or miſtake 
in his Sermon. 

*[.et not him who is not yet arriv'd to that 
erfection as to forget himſelf in the diſpen- 
ation of the holy word : Let him not, Ifay, 
be diſcourag'd by the auſtere rules that are 
preſcrib'd him, as if they robb'd him of the 
means of ſhewing his Wir, and of attaining 


to the Honours to which he aſpires : What 


oreater or more noble Talent can there be, 
than to preach like an Apoſtle, or which de- 
ſerves a Bithoprick better ? Was Feneton un- 
worthy of that Dignity ? or was it poſlible 
he ſhoud have avoided his Princes choice, 
if it had not been for another choice of his 


own 2 
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The Wits ofthe Age. 


Ave they who value themſelves ſo 
much-upon the title of Wits, have 
they, I ſay, wit enough to perceive that 
they are only call'd ſo by Irony? What 
oreater want of wiſdom. can there be, than 
to be doubtful of the principle of ones own 
being, life, ſence , knowledge, and of what 
will be the end of them 2 Whar-can more 
leſſen any man than his queſtioning whither 
his Soul is not material, like a Stone or a 
Worm, or ſubje& to corruption, like the 
vileſt Creatures 2? Andis it not a much more 
real and a nobler ſort of wit that raiſes our 
minds to the Idea of a being ſuperiour to all 
others, by whom and for whom all things 
were made, who is perfect and pure, who 
never had a beginning, nor will never have 
an end, of whom our Soul is the image : 
nay, of whom, if I may ſo ſpeak, it makes 
a part, being Spiritual and Immortal ? _ 
* A tractable and a fooliſh Mind are both' 
ſyſceptible of impreflions; bur good imprefli- 
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ons are the lot of the one, and ill ones of 
the other : That is, the firſt ſuffers himſelf 
to be perſuaded, and then ſticks to his per- 
ſuaſion, the other is conceiced and corrupt- 
ed. So that the tractable mind admits of 
true Religion, the fooliſh af a falſe one, or 
of none at all. Now the modiſh Wit either 
has no Religion at afl, or has one of his own 
invention. Therefore a Wit and a Foolare 


» 


muoh the ſamettiing 
*/By a worldly, earthly or brutiſh man, I 
mean one whoſe heart and mind is wholly 
fix'd on this ſmal! part of the Univerſe he 1s 
plac'd in, the Earth. One who fers a value 
upon nothing, nor loves any thing beyond 
it, Whoſe narrow foul is as much confin'd 
as that ſpot of ground he calls. his Eſtate. 
The extent of which is eaſily meafur'd, the 
acres are all number'd,and the utmoſt bounds 
are limiced, *Tis no wonder that ſuch one, 

who leans as it were on an Atome, ſhould 
{tumble at the firit ſtep in his ſearch after ' 
Fruth. That with fo ſhort a ſight he ſhould 
not reach beyond the Heavens and the Stars, 
to behold God himſelf. Thatnot being able 
co perceive the excellence of ' what is Spiri- 
cual, or the dignity of the Soul, he ſhould 
feel as littie how difficult it is to fatisfie its 
appecites : How miich the whole world is 
infufficient for it : How indiſpencably this 
makes it want an all-perfect being, which is 
God: And how abfolutely it needs a Religion 
co find out that God, and to be aſſur'd of his 
reality. And any one, on the contrary, _ 
. Wy | 00Nn 
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ſoon be perſwaded that incredulirty and ins 
differency is butnatural to ſuch a man: That 
he will make uſe of God and Religion as a 
piece of Policy only ; thart'is, as far as it may 
give a fair outſide ; or keep in ſome order 
the things relating to his. worldly concerns, 
which alone, in his opinion, deferve to-have 
any thoughts beſtow?d'on them. 

* Some men, by travelling give the laſt 
ſtroke to the corrupting of their Judgment 
and their Manners, and extinguiſh wholly 
that ſpark of Religion they had left : Meet- 
ing daily with new ways of Worſhip, new 
Manners, new Rites and Ceremonies, they 
imitate thoſe who wander about the ſhops 
before they have reſolv'd what kind of ſtuff 
to buy. Variety of choicedilables them-from 


415 


chooſing. Each piece hathſomething which 


pleaſes their fancy ;. yet unable to fix. upon 
any, they always come out without . pur- 
chacing. We - 

* The practice of Religion and Devotion 
is deferr'd by ſome till lewdneſs and impiety 
are profeſs d by all. It being then like the vul- 
gar, they will avoid following the crowd. 
They are delighted with ſingularity info ſe- 
rious and fo importance a ſubject. -. They 
would only follow the mode in things of no 
moment, and which have no conſequence z 
nay, they have, for ought I know, already 
placd a ſort of undauntednefs and bravery 
in running the riſque of a future ſtare. -The 
truth is, a mans circumſtances, as well as his 
ſhare of ingenuity, and his private deſigns 

may 
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The Charafters, or 


may be ſuch, that one would ſcorn to believe 
like the learned, much more the 1gnorant- 

* A man in health queſtions whether 
there 15 a God, as he does whetherFornicati- 
on be a fin. 'If he's ſick and given over, his 
Miafſs is laid aſide, and the dread of his Ma- 
ker leaves no room for his doubts, 

* Your modiſh Wits or Libertines ſhould 
examin themſelves thoroughly before they 
ſerup for ſuch, that at leaſt, and indeed ac- 
cording to their own principles, they might 
dye as they have liv'd. Or it they find their 
ſtock of wit is like to fail at the approaches 
of dcath, that they might be contented to 
live'as they muſt dye, | 

* A Jeſt in a dying man is very unſeaſo- 
nable. If apply'd to certain ſubjects it is 
dreadful. To bequeath to others matter of 
laughter, at the expence of one's own eter- 
nal happineſs, is extreamly diſmal. 

Let prejudice make you fancy what you 
pleaſe of a future ſtate, dying is ſtill a moſt 
{erious work, which becomes conſtancy bet- 
ter than jeſt or raillery. 

* There have been in all ages: many of 
thoſe learned and ingenious perſons, who, 
embracing like Slaves the looks principles of 
ſome great men, have groan'd under their 
yoak, againſt the diftates of theirown minds 
and conſciences all their life time : who never 
liv'd but for other men, the humouring of 
whom, one would think they had look'd 
upon to be the chief end of their Creation. 


Who have been aſhamed to be ſeen by them 
. 0 
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to work out their own Salvation, and: to 
appear outwardly fuch as they were perhaps 
within their hearts. Who have run head- 
long into their own ruin, out of weakneſs 
and complaiſance. Shall we then imagine 
that this world can beſtow ſo much greatneſs 
and power on any mortal man, as he ihowd 
deſerve, tHe his will, his humour, or his 


fancy ſhou'd be the rule of our belief and of 
our lives? Nay, that we ſhou'd be ſuch 


Courtiers, at our very deaths, as to make 
ſuch an exit, not as we think is like to be 
ſafeſt for our own Souls, but as we hope 


will be moſt pleaſing to him? 
® One would exped from thoſe who a& 


contrary to all the world beſides, and contra - 
did ſuch principles as are recziv'd by all, 
that they knew more than other men, that 
their reaſons were plain, and their arguments 
CONVINCINEg. | 

* Shoud a juſt, chaſte, moderate, and 
ſober man affirm there is no God, ſelf.intereft 
certainly wou'd have no hand in ſuch an 
aſſertion. But where is this man to be 
found ? 

* Shoud ajuſft, chaſte, moderats, and fo+ 
ber man afhrm there is no God, I word 
think ſuch an affertion was Impartial : Bur 
where is this man to be found ? 

* Cou'd I but ſee that man who was really 
perſwaded that there is no God, I ſhou'd 
hear at leaſt by what ſtrange convincing ar- 
zuments he had found ir our. - | 
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* The impoſlibility I find my felf under 
of proving there is noGod,is a demonſtration 
to me that there 1s one. 

.* God condemns and puniſhes thoſe who 
treſpaſs againſt him. And is the only Judge 
in this cauſe. Which were contrary to rea- 
ſon, but that his Being is the ſpring of all 


_ Juſtice and Truth. That is, chag he is God. 


* Some ſecret Inſtin& whiſpers me that 
there is a God, and it never does that thereis 
none. Incedno further proof. And argu- 
ments, to me, are needleſs. I conclude 
from thence that he is, and this concluſion - 
1s grounded in my nature. I took up with 
chis principle too readily from my childhood, 
and my ſticking cloſe to it afterwards, hath 
been too natural, for me ever to have the 
leaſt jealouſie of any falſhood in it. Ay, but 
there are ſome men who make a ſhifr to 
forſake this principle. I queſtion whether 
there are or no. But if there be, it argues 
that there are Monſters. 

* There is noſuch thing as an Atheilt. 
Your Great men who we are molt apt to ſuf 
peR of being given that way, are too lazy to 
determine in their own minds whether there 
is a God or no. And they indulge that temper 
fo far, that they are utterly careleſs and in- 
different upon this {o weighty a matter, as 
well as upon the nature of their own Souls, 
and the conſequences of true Religion. 
They neither deny nor grant any of theſe 
things, for they beſtow no thoughts upon 


'tEn). 
* A 
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 * A Great man falls only in a ſwoon, as 
we-think, but dyes in a moment. Another, 


in a Conſumption, ſees death daily. creeping 
upon him, till he ſinks under the weight of a 


lingering diſtemper. Theſe are dreadfu], 


but uſeleſs preſidents, Theſe circumſtances, 
tho ſo remarkable, and ſo oppoſite to each 


other, ot taken notice of, affe&t no 
body, a- no more. regarded than the 
fall of a , or the fading ofa Flower. We 


are inquiſitive only about their vacant imploy- 
ments How ſuch and ſuch a place was difſ- 
pos'd of ; and envy thoſe that ſucceed'ems., 
+ * Is there ſo much goodneſs, fidelity and 
equity among men, that we ſhou'd place 
ſuch a confidence in them, as not to deſire, 
atleaſt, that there was a God, to whom we 
might appeal from their Injuſtice, and who 
might protect us againſt their perſecutions 
and treacheries 2? 3” oh I -þ 

* If the Wits find ſo much grandeur and 
ſublimity ia Religion, that it dazles and con- 
founds their under&andings;they deviatefrom 
their character , and muſt acknowledge their 
own dulneſs and ſtupidity. If, on the:other 
hand, they are offended at the meanneſs and 
ſimplicity of lit, we muſt allow them to be 
Wits indeed, and greater Wits than ſo ma- 
ny great men who have gone before them, 
than the Leos, the Bazils, the Feroms, Auſtins, 
and others, .who . notwithſtanding all their 
learning and their extraordinary  wiſdoni , 
glory d in 4 Compleat profeſiion of Chriſti: 
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* Some, who never read the Fathers, are 
frighted at their very names: How dull, 
how rough, how infipid, how pedantick do 
they fancy 'em in their diſcourſes, their ex- 

effions and their arguments. But how 
wou'd theſe men wonder at the ſtrangeneſs of 
ſucha notion, if they perus'd thgjg writings, - 
and found in em a more ext uence, 
a ſmoother ſtyle, a more ing s, more 
expreſſive,and more convinciag way of argu- 
ing, adorn d with greater vigour of exprethi- 
on, and more natural graces than moſt of 
choſe modern books which rc read with ap- 
plauſe, and give the greare': reputation to 
their authors? With whac iacisfacion, if they 
had any love for Religion, wou'd they ſee 
it explain'd, and its truth believ'd and aſſert- 
ed by men who were maſters of ſo much 
wit, ingenuity and adivity of judgment ? 
Eſpecially ſince any one who will but ob- 
ſerve the vaſtnels of their knowledge, the 
depth of their penetration, the true*grounds 
$A of their Philoſophy, their unweary'd dili- 
poco, and their capacity in unfolding holy 
yſteries, the bablenedd of their infe- 

rences, the nobleneſs of their expreſſions, the 

purity of their principles and morals, cannot 

compare, for example , any author to St; 

Auſtin but Plato or Cicero, 

* Man being born a lyar, cannot reliſh 
the plainneſs and ſimplicity of truth, He 
ts altogether for pomp and ornament, 'Fruth 
is not his own. *Tis made, as it were, to his 


hands ; and deſcends to him from heaven 
with | 


__ 0. 0 0. I 


Marners of the Ape, 
with all its perfe&tions. But ſelf. conceired 
man 1s fond of nothing but his own producti- 
ons, of fables and inventions. Obſerve the ge- 
nerality of men,they will invent a tale,they'll 
add to it, and load it with a thouſand filly 
and incredible particularities. Andeven the 
wiſeſt of them are not altogether exempt 
from doing thus; ſometimes cheir pride and 
vanity. draw# 'em in to diſguiſe the truth ; 


and to make a ary paſs current they will 
often ſet it off with falſe circumſtances. If an 


accident happens, now, in your neighbour- 


hood, and as it were under your eye, you 
may hear ir related by a hundred perſons a 
hundred ditterent ways, and whoever comes 
after then will make a new ſtory of it. How 
then ſhall we believe the relation of things, 
that were done ſo many ages before this ? 
What reiyance ſhall we have upon the graveſt 
of Hiſtorians ? and what muſt become of 
Hiſtory ? was Czſar murder'd in the Senate 2 
was there ever ſuch one as Ceſar? you laugh 
at the impertinence of tuch queſtions : Such 
doubts and inferences, you think not worth 
your anſwer. And indeed I cant but com- 
mend you for doing ſo. But ſhould I {uppoſe, 
that the book which gives us an account ofC#- 


{ar is not a profane Hiſtory ; that it was not 


writ by a man who is given to lying, that 1s, 
was not found by chance, and promiſcu- 
ouſly amongſt other manuſcripts, of which 
ſome are true and others more doubtful. 
That on the contra;y it was inſpir?d by God ; 


That it bears the marks of Holineſs and Di- 
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422 The Charaflers, or 
vinity ; that it hath been kept for above 
theſe two thouſand years by an innumerable 
vciety of men, who all this while would | 
not allow the leaſt alteration to be made in 
ir, and have made a part of their Religion | 
to prelerve it in all its purity ; nay, that 
theſe. men are by their own principles in- 
diſpencably - oblig'd to believe all the tranf- 
ations containd in that Hilfory, where 
Cz/2+ and allhis greatneſs is mention'd: Own 
it, Laciline, wou'd you then queſtion whe- 
ther there ever was ſuch a man as Ceſar? 
* All forts of Muſick are not fit for the ' 
— praiſes of God, and becomenot the Sanu- 
— ary. As all kinds of ;Philofophy are not fit 
for the diſcourſing worthily of his Godhead, 
his Power, the principles of his Operations, 
or his boly Myſteries. The more abſtracted 
and rotional, the more vain and uſeleſs itis, 
in explaining theſe things, which require 
7.0 more than a found judgment to be un-_ 
deritocd to a certain pitch ; and which can- 
not be exyiaind at all beyond it. To pre- 
tend to give an exact account of the Ef- 
{ence of God, of his Perfeions, and, if I 
dare to ſpeak, of his A&tions, is indeed more 
than the ancient Philoſophers, than the A» 
poſtles themſelves, or the firſt Teachers of 
the Goſpel ever did. Butthe choice of ſuch 
a task is leſs prudent than theirs. Such pre- 
tenders may dig long and dig deep, but will 
never be the nearer to the Springs of truth, 
It they once ſet aſide the words, Goodneſs, 
Mercy, Juſtice and Omaiporence, which 
arg , 
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are apt to form in our minds ſo lovely and 


ſo majeſtick an idea of Divinity, let them 
afterwards ſtrain their Imaginations Mver 
ſo much, they will find nothing” but dry, 
barren, and nonſenſical expreflions to make 
uſe of : They muſt admit of wide and empty 
notions, muſt be ſingular in their fancies, 
or at leaſt, muſt attain to a fort - of 
ingenious ſubtiley, which by degrees will 
make them loſe their Religion, as faſt as 
they improve in the knowledge of their own 
new Metaphylicks. | 

* What exceſles will not men be tranf- 
ported to by their zeal for Religion, which 
yet they are as far from believing, as they 
are from practicing. 

* That fame Religion which men wilk 
defend ſo zealouſly, and with ſo much hear 
and animoſity, againſt thoſe who are of a 
quite different perſwaſion, is incroach'd up- 
on by themſelves, who, fond of their own 
peculiar notions, add or diminiſh from it 
in their minds a thouſand things, ſometimes. 
molt material, according as it iuits belt wit! 
their conveniencies. And having thus whol- 
ly alcer'd the frame of ir, remain Itedfaſt 
and,unmoveable in theſe their periwaſions, 
So that one may fay with the vulgar, of a 
Nation, that it hath but one manner ot 
Worſhip and one Religion : but property. 
ſpeaking it really hath many, and almoſt 
every, individual man in it hath oae ofnisowns, 

* If Religion bo nothing vut a reſpetul 
fear of God, what. ſhall we thiak of thoſe 
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© who dare affront him in his repreſentatives 
18 on earth, Kings and Princes ? | 
© #Were we affur'd chat the ſecret intent 
Þ of the Ambaſſadors, who came lately from 
Þ.;; Siam, was to perſwade the moſt Chriſtian 
in, 4 King to renounce Chriſtianity , to admit 
their Prieits in his Kingdom, to creep into 
Houſes, in order to allure by their diſcourſes, 
our Wives, our Children, and our ſelves in- 
to the principles of their Religion ; to ſutter 
them to build Temples amongſt us, for the 
worlkhipping their Golden Images; with 
what ſcorn and derifion ſhould we hear the 
relation of ſuch a ridiculous cnterprize ? 
Yer we think little of failing a thouſand 
leagues through the vaſt Ocean, in order to 
bring over to Chriſtianity the Kingdoms of 
India, Siam, China, or fapan ; that 1s, with 
an intent, which in the eyes of all theſe Na- 
+4 tions, is full as ridiculous and impertinent. 
q | And they prote& our Prieſts and other Re 
IK ligious nien ; they give attention ſometimes 
to their diſcourſes ; they ſuffer them to build 
Churches, and to perform all the Duties of 
' their Miffion. From whence proceeds ſuch 
a temper both in them and us ? Would not 
one think it came from that ſecret impulſe, 
which truth generaily carries along with 
un? 
. * Tis not becoming for ail men to ſer up 
N- for hoſpitality, as to have all the common 
''# vDegoars of the Pariſh daily crouding at their 
i door, and not ro ſuffer one ro go home 
i -2mpry, Bur what man is there who is not 
| | IG ſenſi 
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ſenſible of the more ſecret wants of ſome 
body or other, which he is able to relieve by 
his intercefſion to others, at leaſt, if not im- 
mediately out of his own pocket ? Neither 
are all men qualified for the Pulpit, or fir 
publickly to deliver their Dodrine and Ex- 
hortations. But whit man 1s there, who, at 
{ome time or ot!::r, doth not meet with 
{ome Sinner who:n he may attempt to reclaim 
by his private diſcourſes, and his friendly 
admonitions ? ſhould a man make but one 
Convert through the whole courſe of his 
Life, he could not be ſaid to have beſtow'd 
his time in vain, or to have been a uſeleſs 
burden upon Earth. 

* There are two worlds, one wealready 
dwell in, but muſt leave it fo as never to re- 
curn. The other we muſt ſhortly be tran- 
ſported to,? there to abide for ever, Intereſt, 
Dominion, Friends, Reputation and Riches 
are moſt uſeful in the firſt. The defpiſing 
of all theſe things is moſt uſeful for the next, 
Now which ot them had a man beſt to 
chooſe ? 

* Who has liv'd one day hath liv?d a thou- 
{and, ſtill the ſame Sun, the ſame Earth, the 
ſame World, the ſame, Enjoyments, No- 
taing more like this day tnan to morrow. 
Death only would be new to us. Which 1s 
but an exchange of this Bodily {tate, for 
one th@is all Spiritual. Bur man , though 
ſo greedy of novelties, hath no. curioſity for 
this, Tho uniettid in his mind, and till 
growing weaty of whateyer he enjoys, he 
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never thinks his Life too long, and would 
perhaps conſent to live for ever. What he 
{ces of Death makes a deeper impreſſion on 
His mind than what he knows of it. The fear 
of pain and fickneſs, the horror of the Grave 
make him loſe the deſire of knowing another 
World. And the ſtrongeſt motives of Reli- 
gion can but juſt bring him to receive his 
doom with ſubmiſſion. TER, 1-7 

* Had God left it to our choice to dye, 
or to live for ever: And did we conſider 
how diſmal it is for a man to ſee no end of 
his Poverty, Subje&tion, Sickneſs or Sorrow ; 
oratbeſt, to enjoy Riches, Greatneſs, Health, 
and Pleaſure, with an abſolute neceflity of 
exchanging them ſhortly for their contraries, 
by the continual viciffitude of times; and 
thus to be toſt to and fro by the wheel of 
Fortune, betwixt Happineſs and Miſery: It 
wou'd poſe any one to make a choice. Na- 
eure having ty'd us to the former, ſaves us 
th2 labour of chooſing. And the neceflity 
of dying is made eaſy by Religion, 

* It my Religion be falſe, it is a ſnare 
At lea!t which you muſt own to be laid with 
Tuch temptations that I could not avoid ruſh- 
ing into it, and being intangl'dby it. What 
Majeſty, what Glory in its Myſteries + what 
3 connexion in all the ſeveral parts of its 
Doctrine. How very rational is it * how 
candid and innocent in its Mora? and 
who.can ſtand againſt the ftrengthof ſoma- 
ny millions of witneſſes, the moſt moderate 
ing the witeft of men; who, during three 
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whole ages have ſucceeded each other * 
arid whom the ſenſe of the ſame truth, ſo 
conſtantly ſupported in their Exiles, in the 
darkeſt Dungeons, and even in death itſelf, 
and the moſt painful torments ? Set open the 
Books of Hiſtory, run it over through all 
its parts ; take it from the beginning'of the 
world, and even from before that, if you 


can ; was there ever any thing like this 2 


Could all the power 'of God himſelf have 
laid a fitter plot to ſeduce me? How then 
ſhall I eſcape ? Whether ſhall I run? And 
how ſhall I find any thing that's better ? nay, 
thac is but half ſo good ? Since I mult be 
led into ruin, this ſhall be my way to it- 
Denying the Being of a God would indeed 
ſuit my inclinations much better, than ſuf- 
fering my ſelf to be deluded, though by ſo 
plauſible and ſo ſpecious a pretence. But I 
have examin'd thoroughly , have endea- 
vour'd all I ceuld, and ſtill want the power 


,of being an Atheiſt. "This then muſt be my 


doom, and Iam forcd again to ſtick to iny 
Religion. 2 

* The' grounds on which Religion is 
founded, are: either true or faiſe. If falle, 
the Religious man, and the {tricteſt obſerver 
of all the precepts ofSeif-denial ventures no 
more than juſt the loſs of threefcore years, 
which Il allow to be foolithly beſtow'd, 
But if true, the vicious man is of a!l men 
moſt miſerable : And I tremble at the ve- 
ry thoughts of what unutterable and in- 
compreheglible torments 1 {3s him daily 
heaping upon himicit. | Tho 
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Tho the truth of Religion was much leſs 
demonſtrated than ir really is, certainly 
there is no prudent man but would chooſe 
to be virtuous. 

* Thoſe who dare prefume to deny the 


Being*of a God, hardly deſerve that one 


ſhould ſtrive to demonſtrate it to them, or 


at leaſt that one ſhould argue with them 


with more ſeriouſneſs than I have done hi- 


therto. They are for the generality fo 1g- 
norant, that it makes them unqualify?d for 


the underſtanding of the cleareſt principles, 


and of the trueſt and moſt natural inferences. 
Yer Iam willing to ofter this to their reading, 
provided they.don't fancy that it is all that 
can be ſaid upon the fubje& of ſo noble 
and fo perſpicuous a truth. 


Forty years ago TI was not, neicher was 


it in my power ever to be, any more than 
now thatT am,itis in my power to ceafe from 


being. My exiſtence therefore hath had 
its beginning, and is now continud thro, 
the influence of fomethimg which 1s with- 
out me, which will ſubſift afrer me, which 
15 better and more powerful thart 1. "Now 
if that ſomething is not God, let me but 
know what it 15. 

T exiſt : But this exiſtence of mine pro- 
ceeds, perhap:, you'll ſay, from the power 
only of an univerſal nature, which has been 
ſuch as we ſee it now, from all Eternity, 
Burt this narure is either oniy 1piritual, and 
then 'tis God ; or only materiai, and conſe- 
quently could not create that part of my 
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Being which is ſpiritual, my Soul ; or elle it 
is a compound” of Spirit and Matter, and 
then that part of ,ic, which you fay is a 
Spirit, is that which I call God, 

Again : Perhaps you ll add, that what I 
_ call my Soul, is nothing but a part of Matter 
which ſubſiſts through the power of an uni- 
verſal Nature, which alſo is material, which 
always was and ever will be ſuch as we ſee 
it now: and which is not God. Bur at 
leaſt you muſt grant, that what I call my 
Soul, let it be what it will, is ſomething 
which thinks : That if it is made up of 
Matter, icis ſuch a'Matter as thinks, for you 
can never beat it into me, that at the time 
I am thus arguing, there is not ſomething 
within me that chinks, Now this ſomething, 
ſince you will have it to owe its being and 
its preſervation to an univerſal Nature , 
which always was and every will be as to 
the firſt cauſe of both, ic neceſſarily follows, 
that this univerſal Nature either thinks, or is 
nobler and more perfe&t than thar which 
thinks. And if nature thus deſcrib'd is Mat- 
ter, then it muſt be an univerſal Marter that 
thinks, or which is nobler and more perfect 
than that which does think. 

I proceed furtner, and I fay, that fuch an 
unfre:ſal Marter, if it be not a Chimerical 
but a real being, may be perceiv'd by tome 
of our 1ences ; and that if it cannot be dif- 
coverd in it felt, it may be known: art leaſt 


through the variou: order of its differcntparts. 
which form: all Bodies, and makes the diffe- 
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rence betwixt them. Matter, then, is 1t 
ſelf all theſe different Bodies ; now ſince, ac- 
cording to the ſuppoſition, Matter is a 
being which thinks, or is better than that 
which thinks, it follows, that it is ſuch in 
ſome of theſe bodies, at leaſt, and conſe- 
quently in the Stones, in Minerals, in the 
Earth, in the Sea, in my felf, who am but a 
Body, as well as in all its other parts. I am 
then beholden tor this fomething, which 
thinks within me,and which I call my Soul,to 
all theſe groſs, earthy and bodily parts, which 
being laid together make up this Univerſal 
Matter,or this viſikleWorld.Which is abfur'd. 
If, on the contrary, this Univerſal Nature, 
let it be what it will, is not all thoſe Bodies, 
it follows that it is not Matter, and cannot 
be perceiv'd by any of our fences. And if, 
notwithſtanding this, it has the faculty of - 
thinking, or is more pertect than that which 
has the faculty of thinking, I ſtill conclude 
that it is a Spirit, or fomething better and 
more perfe& than aSpirit.Now if that which 
thinks within me, and which I cali] my Soul, 
got finding its Principle in it felt, and much 
leſs in Matter, as has been juſt now demon- 
ſtrated, is forced to acknowledge this uni- 
verſal Nature to be the firſt Cauſe, and.the 
only Spring, from whence it derives ts 
being ; I'll not diſpute about words. But 
this original Spring, ofall its ſpiritoal beings, 
which is it ſelf a Spirit, or which is better 
£321 aSpirit, is that which I call God, 
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In.a word I think, therefore there is aGod. 
For that which thinks within me is not a gifc, 
which I can pretend to have fbeſtow'd on my 
ſelf, ſince it was no more in my power to be 
the Author ofit at firit, than it is now, to be 
the preſerver of it for one minute. And I re- 
ceiv'd it notifrom aBeing which isſuperior to 
me and which isnot material,fince it's impoſit- 
blefor Matter to be ſuperior to that which 


thinks. From whence it follows, that Imuſt 


have receiv'd it from a being which is ſupe- 
rior to me, and which is not material. And 
that ſuperior Being is God. 

* From the inconſiſtence of an univerſal 
Nature, which has the faculty of thinking, 
with any thing that's material, muſt neceffarily 
be inferr'd, that any particular being, which 
has the faculty of thinking is alſo and equally 
inconſiſtent with any thing that is material. 
For though the Idea of an univerſal being, 
which hath the faculty of chinking, includes 
infinitely more Power, Independance, and 
Capacity, than that of a particular being, 
which hath the faculty of thinking, yet it 
does not imply a greater inconfiſtance with 
Matter, ic being impoflible for this incon- 
ſiſtance to be greateſt in either, becauſe ir is, 
as it were, infinite in both. And it 1s as 
impoſſible, that what thinks within me, 
ſhould be Matter, 'as it is inconceivable that 
God ſhould be Matter. As God therefore is 
a Spirit, ſo my Soul alſo is a Spirit. 

_ * I cannot poſitively know whether a 
Dog is Maſter of memory, love, fear, ima- 
zination or thought, of the faculty of gt 
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fing, &c. When therefore TI am told that 
thoſe actions in a Dog, which ſfeemd to be 
the effe&t of either paſſion or ſentiment, 
proceed naturally and without choice from 
6 2" | the diſpoſition of the material parts of its 
\, a0" Body, which like Clock-work, put it under 
an abſolute neceflity of moving thus, Imay 
perhaps acquieſce in this Dodrine : but as 
or me, I think, and I certainly know that I 
think. Now if one conſiders this or that 
diſpoſition of material fparts, which altoge- 
ther make up what body you pleaſe, that is; 
an extent which wantsno dimenſions, which 
has its length, breadth, and depth, which 
may be divided in all theſe reſpets ; pray 
what proportion is there betwixt ſuch an 
extent and that which thinks ? 

 * Tfall things areMatter,and if thinking in 
me, as well as in all other nien, 1s an eſtect 
only of the diſpoſition of the parts ofMatter, 
what brought into the world a notion abſo- 
lutely foreign from the Idea of any thing 
that is material? Can Matter produce ſo 
pure, ſo ſimple, ſo immaterial an Idea, as 
that we have of a Spirit? Cfin Matter be 
the principal of that which denies and ex- 
cludes itſelf from its own Being? How is it 
in man that which thinks ; that 1s, that 
which is a conviction to man that he is not 
material ? | 0s ( 7 ln Ong 
 * There are Beings which laſt not long, 
becauſe they are made up of things which 
differ much in their nature, and are de- 


ficuive to each other, There are others 
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Manners of the Age. 
more laſting, becaufe they are more ſimple, 
but they periſh at laſt, being made up of ſe- 
veral parts, into which they may be divis 
ded. That which thinks within me muſt 
needs laſt very long, ſince it is a very pure 
being, free from all mixtare and compoſitt- 
on, There is no occaſion why it ſhou'd pe- 
riſh, for what can corrupt or divide a ſimple 


being, which has no parts ? 
* "The Soul ſces,colours through the Or- 


gan of theEye,and hears ſounds thro theOr- 
gan of the Ear, but it may ceaſe either from 
ecing or hearing, when thoſe ſences on 
thoſe objects are remov?d, and yet not ceaſe 
from being, becauſe the Soul is not proper- 
ly that which ſees orc hears, it is only that 
which thinks. Now how can it ceaſe from 
being ſuch 2 Not through the want of Ocr- 
gans, ſince ig has been prov'd that it 15 not 
material. Nor through the want of objeds, 
as long as there is a God and eternal Truths, 
{o fic for its contemplation : It is then in- 


corruptidle. 
* TIcanet conceive that a Soul which God 


has filled. with the Idea of his infinite and 
all-perfe& Being, muſt be annihilated. 

* Obſerve, Lucilizs, this ſpot of ground, 
which for neatneſs and ornament, exceeds 
the other Lands about it. Here the fineſt . 
Fountains and the moſt curious Water-works 
you ever ſaw, there endleſs Walks, ſhelter'd 
from all cold winds, and lind wich fruitful 
Palifſadoes, on this ſide a thick and ſhady 


Grove, on the other an admirable Frogs 
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434 The Charafers, or 
A. little lower a Rivulet, whoſe ſtream run- 
ning amongſt the Willows and Poplars, was 

PRESS once hardly taken notice of, is now become 

{0K a famous Canal, and its Banks ſupported 

{Kd with Free-tone. And elſewhere long ſhady 
p6 IEEE Vifto's, the ends of which no eyes can reach, 

, Ig lead you to a noble Seat, ſurrounded with 

[..* water. Will you fay this is the effect of 

- chance? Will you ſuppoſe that all theſe 

things met together accidentally ? No cer« 
tainly. You'll rather commend the order, 
the diſpoſition of them, the judgment and 
fl»: |, Skill of the ingenious Contriver. My 

18, thoughts will be che ſame with yours, and 

MR 7. Tl! ſuppoſe this muſt be the dwelling of one 

14 PREM ofthoſe men who, from the very minute, 

they get into place, think on nothing but 

on the laying the Foundation of ſome great 
and ſumptuous Palace. Yet what is this 
yiece of ground fo order'd, «and on the 
beautifying of which, all the art of the 
moſt <kilfil Workmen have been employ'd, 
if the whole Earth is butan Atome hanging 
in the air, and if you'll but hear what L 
am going to ſay? S212 
You are plac'd, Lucilias, on ſome part of 
this Atome ; you muſt needs be- very little, 
ſince you hold there 'is ſo little room. Yet 
you have eyes imperceptible like two points: 
. Open them however towards heaven. What 
is ſometimes the object of your obſervations 
there ? Is it the Moon, when at the full? I 1 
'Tis radiant then and very beautiful, tho IF i 
all its ligtit be but tlie teflections of ___ 
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Tt appears as Jarge as the Sun icfelf, larger 
chan the other Planets, than any of the Stars. 
But be not deceivd by outward appear- 
ance ; nothing in Heaven is ſo little as the 
Moon : The extent of its ſuperficies exceeds 
not the thirteenth part, its ſolidity «ot 
the eight and fortieth part, and its Diameter, 
which is two thouſand two hundred and hif- 
ty miles , not a quarter part of that of the 
Earth. And the truth is, that what makes 
it ſo great in appearance, is its proximity 
only : Its diſtance from us being no more 
than chirty times the Diameter of the Earth, 
or three hundred thoutand miles Nay, 
and its courl? is nothing, in compariſon of 
the prodigious long race of the Sun, thro 
the ſpacious Firmament. For it is certain it 
runs not above ſixteen hundred and twenty 
thouſand miles a day, which is not above 
fixty ſeven thouſand hve hundred miles an 
hour, or one thouſand one hundred and 
five and twenty miles a minute. And yet 
to compleat this Courte, it mult ivn tive 
thouſand fix hundred times faſter than 2 
Race-Horſe, that goes twelve miles an hour. 
It muſt be eighcy times f{wifter than the 
ſound, than the noifz; for example, of a 
Cannon, or of the Thunder, which flies 
elzht hundred and one and thirty miles an 


hour, 
But if you'll oppole the Moon to the Sun, 


With reſpe to its greatneſs, its diltance, or 


ics courſe, yon ſhall find there is no com- 
pariſon to be made berwixt 'em. Remem- 
TE ber 
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ber only that the Diameter of the Earth is 
nins thouſand miles : That of the Sun's is a 
hundred times as large, which 1s nine hun- 
dred thouſand miles. Now if this be the 
bre=dth of it every way, judge you what its 
ſuperficies, what its folidity muſt he. Do 
you apprehend the veſtneſs of this extent, 
and that a million of fuch Globes as the 
Earth being laid together, would not ex- 
ceed the Sun in bignefs. How great will 
you cry muſt then the diſtance of it be, if 
one may judge of it by .its ſmallnefſs in ap- 
pearance. Tis true, it is prodigious great ; 
it is demonſtrated that the Suns diſtance 
from the Earth, can be no lefs than ten 
thouſand times the Diameter of the Earth. 
Or, which is all one, than ninety milliogs of 
miles : Nay, and it may be four times, per- 
haps fix times, perhaps ten times as much, 
for ought we know. There is no method 
fotnd out for the computing ofit. 

Now, for the help of your apprehenſion , 
let us ſuppoſe a Mill-ſtone falling from the 
Sun upon the Earth, let it come down with 
all che iwiftnets iniaginable, and even {wift- 
er than the heavis't body's falling from ne- 
ver {o hieh ; let us alſo ſuppoſe that it pre- 

erves always the lame ſwiftnels, . without : 
acquiring a greater, or loſing from that ic 
already 1:25 ; that it advances forty yards e- 
very {ecoad, which is half the heighth of 
the highs Steepie, and conſequently two N* 
thouſand tour hundicd yards in a minute. c 
But tg facuitate this computation, _—_— 
L 


ee es 
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be two thouſand ſix hundred and forty 
yards, which isa mile and an half, its fall 
will be three miles in two minutes, ninery 
miles in an hour, and ewo thouſand one 
hundred and fixty miles in a day. Now it 
muſt fall ninety millions of miles before it 
comes down to the Earth, fo that it can't 
be leſs than forty one thouſand ſix hundred 
and ſixty ſix days , which is above one hun- 
dred and forty years in performing this 
journey. Let not all this fright you, Lucili- 
#8, Tl tel] you more. The diſtance of S4- 
turn from the Earth, is at leaſt ten times as 
much as the Sun's, fo that it is no leſs than 


nine hundred thouſand millions of miles, 


and that this Stone would be above eleven 
hundred and forty years in falling down 
from Saturn to the Parth. 

Now by this elevation of Satury's, raiſe 
your imagination ſo high, if you can, as 
to conceive the immenſity of its daily 
courſe. The Circle which Saturz deſcribes, 
has above eighteen hundred millions of miles 
Diameter, and conſequentiy above five 
thouſand four hundred millions of miles 
circumference : So that a Race-Horſe, which 
Ill ſuppoſe to run thirty miles an hour, 
muſt be ewenty thouſand five hundred and 
forty eight years in taking this round. 

I have not ſaid all, Lucilius,that can be ſaid 
on the miracle of this viſible world : Or, 
to ſpeak more like your felf, on the won- 
ders of Chance, which alone you' will al- 
low to be the firſt cauſe of all things. Iris 
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rl 436 The Charafers, or 
f -*t ſtill more wonderful in its operations than 
| ot you imagin. Learn what Chance is: Or, 
| 1 rathcr be infiructed in the knowledge of all 
* 80 the power of your God. Do you know 
5 thr this diſtence of the Sun from the Earth, 
585 whicl 15 ninety millions of miles, and that 
; or Satin, Which is nine hundred millions 
| Ee 1 of miles, are fo inconliderable, if oppos d 
: to thit of the other Stars, that no compart- 
| fon can expreſs the. true meaſure of the 
latter. For indeed, what proportion 1s there 
berwixt any thing that can be meaſur'd, let 
X its extent be what it will, and that which it 
0 i5 impoſſible ro meaſure ? The heighth of a 
1.9: Star cannot be known, it is, if I may fo 
oh ſpeak, immenſurable. All Angles, Sinufes, 
4/43 and Paralaxes become uſeleſs, if one goes 


about to compute it. And ſhould one man 
| obſerve a fixed Star from Pars, and another 
4 from 7opan, the two lines that ſhould reach 
4 f.om their Evesto that Star, ſhould make ro 
Angle at all: And ſhould be confounded 
together and make up one and the ſame line, 
{o inconliderable is the ſpace of the whole 
Earth, in compariſon of thac diflance. But 
tho Stars haye this in common with Saturn 
and theSun, and I ſhould expreſs ſomething 
moie. If then two Aſtronomers ſhould 
tiand, the one on the Earth, and the other 
11 th: Sun, and from thence ſhould obſerve 
one Star at the ſame time, the two viſual 
rays of theſe two Aſtronomers ſhould not 
in appearance form an Angle. But that you 
may conceive the ſame thing another way, 

| ſhould 
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ſhould a man be plac'd on one of the Stars; 


439 


this Sun, this Earch, and the ninety millions + 


of miles that are betwixt em, would ſeem 
to him but as one point. There are de- 
monftrations piven for it. 

'Tis for this reaſon that the diſtance there 
is betwixt any two Stars, tho they appear 
never ſo near one another, 15 not to be 
meaſurd, You would think, if you judg'd 
by your eye, the Plyades almoſt touch'd 
one another. There is a Star ſcems to be 
plac'd on one of thoſe which make the Tai! 
of the Great Bear; your ſighe can hardly 
perceive that part of the Heavens which 
divides 'em, they make. together as it were 
but one double Star : Yet if the moſt skiifui 
Aſtronomers cannot with all their Art find 
out their diſtance from each other, how far 
aſlunder muſt ewo Stars be which appeac 
remote from one another ? And how mic? 
farther yet the two Polar Stars ? How pro- 
digious the lengrh of that line, which reaches 
from one to the other ? How imment2 the 
Circle which this line is the Diamerer of 2 
How unfathomeble the {olidity of the Globe, 


" which this Circle is but a SeRion of : Shait 


we fli'l wonder that chele Stars, though fo 
exceeding great, icem no larger to 15 their 
ſo many Sparks ? Shall ws riot rather ad- 
mire that from fo vaſt a heignth they [hou 
p:cſerve the leaſt appearance of hadies, and 
that they ſhould be feen at all? And indeed, 
the quantity 'of chem that is unicen 15 1nnu- 
merable 2 *Tis rrue,. we limit th2 number of 
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the Stars, but that is only of ſuch Stars as 


" are viſible to us; for how ſhould we num- 


ber thoſe we cannot ſee ? Thoſe, for exary- 
ple, which make up the Via Lafea, that 
trace of light, which on a clear night, you 
may obſerve from North to South in the 
Sky, Thoſe, I fay, which being by their 
extraordinary heighth ſo far out of "the 
reach of our eyes, that we cannot diſtinguiſh 
every individual Star amongſt 'em, give a 
white caſt only to that part of the Heavens 
they are plac'd in 7 
Behold then the Earth on which we tread, 
it hangs looſe like a grain of Sand in the air. 
A multitude of fiery Globes, the vaſtneſs of 
whoſe bulk coniounds my imagination, and 
whoſe heighth exceeds the reach of my 
conceptions, all perpetually rowling round 
this grain of Sand, has been for above theſe 
fx thouſand years, and are ſtill daily, crof- 
ſing the wide, the immenſe ſpaces of the 
Heavens, Or if you deſire another, and yet 
25 wonderful a ſyſtem ; the Earth itſelf is 
turning round the Sun, Which 1s the center 
of the Univerſe, with a {wiftneſs that ſur- 
pailtes my imagination. Methinks I ſee the 
motion ofall theſe Globes, the orderly march 
of theſe prodigious bodies; they never dif- 
order, never hit, never touch one another, 
ould but the leaft of them happen to ſtare 
aſide, and to run againſt the Earth, what 
meſt become of the Earth 2? But on the con- 
traryg all keep their reſpective ſtations, re- 
main in the order preſcrib'd to them, fol- 
low 
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low the tracts which are laid before them. 
And this, at leaſt, with reſpect to as, is done 
with 1ſo little noiſe, that-the vulgar knows 
not that there are ſuch Bodies. What a 
ſtrange and wonderful effect of chanc: ! 
Could intelligence itleif have done any 
thing beyond this ? One only thing I ca::..5; 
underſtand, Lucilius, Theſe vait bodies arz 
ſo exatt and ſo conſtant in their courſes, in 
their revolutions, and their relativ:is co each 


other, that a little Animal, being confind 


in a corner of that wide ſpace, which is 


call'd the world, having made their obier-/ 


vations on them, has contriv d an exa& and 
an infallible method of foretelling in what 
degree of their reſpetive Courſes every one 
of theſe Stars will be two thouſand; four 
thouſand, nay, twenty thouſand years heace. 
Here lyes my ſcruple, LZucilius ; If it be wy 


chance that they obſerveſuch conſtant cules ; 


what 1s order, and what are rules : 
Nay, Ill as& you what is chance ? 3s it 
a Body, is it a Spirit, is it a Being whtic! 
you diſtinguiſh from all other Beings, which 
as a particular exiltence, or winch relides 
In any place ? Or rather, 1s it not a 19G or 
a fathion ofBeing? When aBaw! runs agzinſh 
a Stone, we are apt to fay it isa chance : 
but 15 1t any thing more than the accidental 
hitting of theſe bodies one a27inſt the other £ 
If by chis chance, or this hitting the Bowl, ic 
changes its ſtrait courſe into an oblique one, 
if its direct motion becomes more contrect- 
eo, ut ceaſing from rowligg on its Axis, it 
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winds and whirls like a top, ſha'l I from 
thence infer, that motion in general pro- 
ceeds in this Bowl from the fame chance ? 
Shai) I not rather fuſpe&t that the Bow! 
ow? itto itfeif, or to the impulſe of the 
a;m that thiew it 2 Or becaufe the circular 
motions of the wheels of a Clock are li- 
mited . the one by the other in their degrees 
of {wiftncfs, ſhail I be leſs curious in exa- 
mining what may be the cauſe of all theſe 
motions? Whether it lyes in the wheels 
thenife!ves, or is derived from the moving 
ficulty of a weight thar gives 'em the ſwing? 
But neither theſe Wheeis nor this Bowl 
could produce this motion in themſelves. 
And it does not Iye in their own nature, if 
they can be depriv?d of it without changing 
this nature. Tr is therefore likely that they 
are mov'd forme other way, and through a 
foreign power : And as for the Ccoleſtial 
Podies, if they ſhou!d be depriv'd of their 
motion, ſhou!d therefore their nature be al- 
ter'd 2 Should they ceaſe from being bodies? 
I can't believe rhey ſhould : Yet they move ; 
and lince they move not of themſelves, nor 
by their own nature, one would'examine, 
Z.ucilius, whether there is not ſome principle 
without *em that cauſes this motion, What- 
everyou find it, ] cailit God. 

Shou'd we ſuppoſe theſe great bodies to be 
without motion indeed, I could not ask 
who moves ?em. But I ſhould ſtill be al- 
low d to inquire who made them, as I may 
examine who made thele Wheels or this 

| To Bowl. 
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Rowl. And though each of theſe Bodies was 
ſuppos'd to be but a heap of Atomes, which 
have accidentally knit themſelves together 
through the figure and conformity of their 
parts, I ſhould rake one of thoſe Atomes, 
and ſhould ſay, who created this Atome 2? 
15 it Matter, is it a Spirit ; had it any Idea 
of itſelf before it made itſelf? If fo, then it 
exiſted a minute before it did exiſt. It was 
and it was not at the ſame time. And if it 
be the Author of its own being, and of its 
manner of being, why made it itſelf a Body 
rather than a Spirit 2 

Or elſe had chisAtome no beginning ? Is it 
Eternal ? Is it Infinite? Will you make a 
God of this Atome ? 

* The mite has eyes, and turns away if ic 
meets with ſuch objects as may be hurtful to 
it ; place it on any thing that is black, for 
the help of your obſervation, and it, while 
it is walking, you lay but the: leaſt bic of 
Straw in its way, you ll ſee it alter its courle 
immediately. And can you thihk that tlie 
Criſtalline humour, the retzua, and the op- 
tick nerve, all which convey ſight to: this 
little animal, are the product of chance ? 

One may obſerve in a drop of Water, that 
a little Pepper which has been ſteep'd in it, 
has excited the thirſt of an infinite number 
of {ma!l Animals, whoſe ngure may be per- 
ceiv d with the help of a Magnifying-glaſs, 
and who are moving to and fro, with an in- 
credible {wiftneſs, like ſo many Monſters in 
the wide Ocean, Each of theſe {mall any 

mals 
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mals is a thouſand times leſs than a Mite, 
and yet 15 a body that lives, which receives 
nouriſhment, which grows, which muſt not 
only have Muſcles, but ſuch Veſſels alfo as 
are equivalent to Veins, Nerves, and Arte- 
ries, and a Brain to make a diſtribution of . 
its Animal Spirits. | | 

A bit of any thing that is mouldy, tho it 
be no bigger than a grain of Sand, appears 
thro a Microſcope like a heap of many 
Plants, of which ſome are plainly ſeen to 
bear Flowers, and other Fruits, ſome have 
buds only, and others are wither d. How 
extreamly ſmall muſt be the Roots and Fi- 
bers through which theſe little plants receive 
their nouriſhment. And it one conſiders 
that theſe plants bear their own Seed as well 
as Oaks or Pines, or that theſe {mall Ani- 
mals are multiply d by gegeration, as well as 
Elephants and Whales, whether will not 
ſuch obſervations lead one? Who could 
work all thele things, which are ſo fine, fo 
exceeding ſmall, that no eye can perceive 
*em, and that they, ®s well as the Heavens, 
border upon infinity it ſelf, tho in the other 
extream ? Would not one think it was the 
ſame Being who made, and who moves 
with ſo much eaſe,the Heavens and the Stars, 
thoſe vaſt Bodies which are {o wonderful 
in their bigneſs, their elevation, the {wift- 
neſs and the prodigious extent of their 
Courles ? ; 

* Man enjoys the Sun, the Stars, the 


Heavens and their influences, as much as he 
go does 
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does the Air he breathes, and the Earth on 
which he treads and by which he is ſupport- 
ed. This is Matter of Fa, and if, bclides 
the fat, I were to prove the probabilicy of 
tae thing. and that it is fitting he ſhould do 
{o, I might eaſily make it out, ſince the 
Heavens and all that is contain'd in them 
are not to be compar'd, in nobleneſs and 
dignity, with one of the meaneſt men on 
Earth. And ſince there can be no other 
porportion betwixt them, than what there 
is betwixt Matter, which is deſticute of Sen- 
timent, and 1s only an extent according to 
three dimenſions ; and a ſpiritual, a reaſon- 
able, or an intelligent Being. And if any 
one ſays .that all theſe things might have 
ſerv'd for the preſervation of Man, I anſwer, 
that leſs could not have ſerv'd for theGiory of 
God, and for the magnifying of his power, 
his goodneſs, and his magnificence, ſince let 
his works be never ſo great and wonderful, 
they might ſtill have been infinitely greater. 

The whole univerſe, if it bc made for 
man, is, in a literal ſenſe, the Icalt thing 
that God has done for man, the proof of 
which may be drawa from Relizion, Man 
15 therefore neither preſumptacus nor vain, 
when, ſubmitting to the evidence of Trati, 
he owns the advant2g2s he has receir d, 


_ 


and might be tax'd with blindnets and itu- 


Didity, did he refuſe to yield hinmie!f con- 
incd thro the multitude of proots which 


Religion lays hefore lim; to ſhew kim the 
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creatneſs of his prerogatives, the certainty 


of his refuge,the reaſonableneſs of his hopes, 


and to teach him what he 1s, and what he 
may be; Ay, but the Moon is inhabited, at 
leaſt we dont know but it!may. W hat, and 
to how little purpoſe is it you talk of the 
Moon, Lucilius, If you own there is a God, 
nothing indeed is impoflible. But do you 
deſign to ask whether ir is on us alone that 
God has beitow?d ſuch great bieſlings ? 
Whether thereare not other Men, or other 
Crearures in the Moon, whom alſo he has 
mad. the objeRs of his Bounty. To fo vain 


a cnurioticy, to fo frivolous a queſtion, let me 


anſwer, Luciſiss, thar the Earth is inhabited, 
we are the Inhabitzars of it, and we know 
that we are to, we have proofs, demonſtra- 
tions, and convictions, for all that we are 
to bejieve of Ged and of our ſelves. Let 
the - Nations wio inhabit the Celeſtial 
Globes, whatever thoſe Nations are, be 
mindful of their own concerns. They have 
their cares, and we have ours. You have 
obſerv'd the Moon, Lecilias ; you have found 
its ſpots, its deeps, its ruggedneſs, its eleva= 
tion, its extent, its courſe, and its eclipſes, 
no Aſtronomer hes yet done more. Now 
contrive ſome new and more exact Inſtru« 
ments, obferve it again, and fee whether it 
is inhabited, what are its Inhabitants, whe- 
cher they are like men, or whether they are 


_ really men, let me look after you, and ler 


vs both be convincd that there are men 
who inhabic che Moon, and then, Lneilins, 

eg | 
we'll 
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we'll conſider, whether thoſe men are Chri- 
{tians or no, and whether God has inade *em 
to ſhare his favours with us. 

* Many millions of years, nay, many 
thouſand millions of years : in a word, as 
many as can. be comprenended within the 
limits of time,are but an inſtant, being com- 
par'd with the duration of God, who 1s E- 
ternal. The ſpaces of the whole univerſe 
are but a point of an Atome, being com- 
par'd with his Immenſity, If itbe fo, as I 
affirm it is ; for what proportion can there 
be between what 1s finite and what is inft- 
nite ; I ask what is a man's life, or the ex- 
tent of a grain of Sand, which is cail d the 
Earth ; nay, of a ſmall part of that Earth 
which man inhabits and enjoys ? The wick- 
ed are proſperous while they live: Yes, 
ſome of rhem are; I own. Virtue is,oppreſt, 
and Vice remains unpuniſhd : It happens 
ſo ſometimes, 'tis true. This is then an in- 
juſtice : No, not at all. You ſhould hare 
prov'd, to draw this concluſion, the wicked 
abſolutely happy, the virtuous abſolutely 
deprived of happineſs, and vice abfojntely 
and always remaining unpunith'd. That 


ſhore cime in which the good are oppreſt, 


and the wicked are proſperous, ſhou!d, at 
leaſt, have a duration. What we call pro- 
ſperity and good fortune, ſhould be ſome- 
thing more than a fajle appearance, or a 
vain ſhadow which vaniſhes away. This 
Atome, the Earth, in which Virtue and Vice 
fo ſeldom meet with their deſerts, ſhould be 

che 
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the only ſtage on which they are to receive 
cheir puuiſhments or their rewards. 

[ can't infer more clearly , from my 
thinking that I am a Spirit, than I conclude 
from what I do or do not, according as I 
pleaſe, that I am free. Now freedom is 
the power of chooſing, or of taking a volun. 
tary determination towards good or evil, fo 
that the doing of good or evii is what is 
calld Virtue or Vice : For Vice to remain 
abſolutely unpuniſh'd would be an injuſtice, 
tis true. For Vice to remain unpunith'd on 
Earth is a myſtery only ; yet, let us, with 
the Atheiſt, ſuppoſe that an injuſtice too. 
All injuſtice is a negation or a privation of 
juſtice, therefore all injuſtice ſuppoſes a ju- 
ftice : All juſtice is a conformity to a fove- 
raign reaſon. Fl ask you then, whether it 
has not ever been juſt that Vice ſhould be 
puniſh'd : Yes certainly, and the denying of 
it would be as ridiculous, as if one ſhould 
pretend to ſay, that a Triangle has not three 
Angles Now all conformity to reaſon is a 
crutch : This conformity, as I ſaid juſt now, 
always was, Itmay then be included in the 
number of what we call eternal truths : buc 
this cruth either is, not and cannot be, or 
elſe it is the obje&t of a knowledge. This 
knowledge therefore is eternal, and this 
eternal knowledge is God. 

The moſt ſecret crimes are diſcover'd fo 
eaſily, notwithſtanding all the care that has 
been taken to prevent their being brought 


to light ; Andfuch diſcoveries ſeen to ef 
alt 
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iult ſo naturally, even from the darkeſt plots 
that the Authors of thoſe crimes could invent 
to hide their guilt, that one would think no- 
thing but God could have produc'd thoſe 
unexpected events. The number of theſe 
diſcoveries is ſo fgreat, that thoſe who are 
pleas'd to attribute them to chance, muſt 
own atleaſt, that from all ages the effects of 
chance have been moſt wonderful. . 

* If you ſuppoſe that every man on Farth, 
without exception, is rich, and wants no- 
thing, Ill ines from thence, that there is 
never a man on Earth but what 1s poor, and 
wants every thing. There are but two ſorts 
of riches, which comprehend all the reſt, 
Money and Land. If all were rich, who 
would be a Husbandman to Cultivate the 
Earth ; or who would dig and rip up its 
Bowels to find out Gold or Silver. "Thoſe 
who live remote from any place where Gold 
and Silver lies, could not dig for Gold and 
Silver : And thoſe who inhabit barrenLands, 
which produce nothing but Minerals, ſhould 
hardly reap any Fruits. Ay, but trads, it is 
to be ſupposd , would ſupply both the one 
and the other. But ſhould all men abound 
in riches, fo that none were under a neceſ- 
fity of living by his labour, who would be 
troubl d with tranſporting from one place to 
another, your Gold, your Silver, or any 
thing that were bought or barter d* Who 
would fit out your Ships? Who would take 
care of conducting of them to their reſpective 


ports? Who wou'd travel in Carayannes ? 
Even 
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Even neceſlaries and the moſt uſeful things 
would then be wanted by every one. lo 
banith neceflity from the Earth, were to bid 
att adicu to all Arts and Sciences, all Inven- 
tions and Handicrafts ; beſides, ſuch an equa- 
lity amongſt men, as to their riches and pol- 
feflions, would occaſion the like, as to their 
ranks in the World ; would baniſh all ſub- 
ordination, and would reduce men to have 
no Servants but themſelves, to receive no 
help nor ſuccour from each other, would 
make Laws frivolous and uſeleſs, would 
draw after it an uviverſal Anarchy, would 
produce violence, injuries, murders and im- 
punity. | 

If on the other hand, you ſuppoſe all men 
to be poorand indigent, in vain the Sun 
enlightens our Horizon ; in vain it warms 


the Earth and renders it fruitful ; in vain the 


Heavens pour out their influences on it; 1n 
vain the Rivers water it with their ſtreams : 
in vain the Fields abound with Fruits ; in 
yain the Sea, the Rocks, and the Mountains 
are ranſack'd and rift?d of their Treaſures. 
But if you grant that, of all the men who 
are ſcatter'd throughout the world , fome 
are rich and others poor, neceflity then muſt 
reconciie, unite, and bind them together. 


Some muſt ſerve and obey, ſome mult labour 


and cultivate the Earth, ſome muſt con- 


Trive and invent, fome improve and bring 


their inventions to perfection ; others muſt 
rule, protect, altiſt, communicate and en- 


joy. Order is reſtord, and providence ap- 


pears. * Should 


6 M0. 
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* Should you ſuppoſe Power, Idlenels and 
Pleaſure to be the jhare of ſome men only 
and Subjection, Care, andMilery the lot of all 
the reſt, either the malice of men mult have 
remov'd all theſe things from their natural 
place, or elſe Divinity iclelf muſt want Pru- 
dence. 

Some inequality in the conditions of men, 
for order and ſubordinations ſake, is the 
work of God,and demonſtrates a providence: 
$00 great a Ciſproportion, and ſuch as is ges 
nerally ſeen amongſt them, is their own 
work, and an incroachment of theirs upon 
one another. 

All extreams are vicious,and proceed from 
ow peiayzon 15jult,and proceeds from 
God. 

* If theſe Characters don't take, I wonder 
they ſhould not ; bur if they take, I wonder 
they ſhould. 
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Prefatory Diſcourſe 


Concerning 


 THEOPHRASTUSY.: 


Cannot conceive that Man is capable 
of entertaining a more vain and ridicu- 
lous thought, than to imagine that in 
Writing of any Art or Science, he ſhall be able 
to eſcape all fort of Critick, and obtain the 
g00d opinion of all his Readers. 

For without obſerving the difterences of 
the Genius of Men, as ſtrange asthar of their 
Faces, which makes feme reliſh{peculation, 
others things that are practical, inclines ſome 
to turn over Books to exerciſe their fancy, 
others to form their Judgment ; and a- 
monegſt Readers, theſe love the force of de- 
monltration, thoſe to underſtand nicely, or 
form ratiocinations and conjectures. I con- 
tine my ſelf only to that Science which de- 
fcribes Manners, examines men,and diſcovers 
© Se their 
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A Prefatory Diſcourſe 


their Characters; and I dare fay, that 
works of this kind, which touch ſo near, 
and whoſe ſubjet is Men themſelves, 
will not eaſily meet with a favourable re- 
Ception. 

Some of the Learned taſte nothing but 
the Apothegms of the Ancients, and exam- 
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ples drawn from the Romans, Grecians, Perfi- 
| ans and Egyptians ; the Hiſtory of the pre- 


ſent time 1s infipid to them, they are not at 
ailtoucht with the Men that are about them, 
and with whom they live, they make no 
obſervations on their Manners. ' 

The Ladies and Courtiers, on the con- 
trary, and all thoſe that have abundance of 
Wit without Learning, are very indifferent 
towards thoſe things that preceded them, 
and very eaper after thoſe that paſs before 
their Eyes, and arc as it were under their 
hands; theſe they pry into, theſe they ap- 
prehend ; they continually obſerve the per- 
ſons that ſurround them, are charm d with 
the deſcriptions and repreſentations that are 
made of their contemporaries and fellow 
Citizens : in ſhort, of thoſe that reſemble 
thernſcives, to whom yet they think they 
do not bear the leaſt ſimiiitrude; as thoſe that 
inſtruct us from the Pulpit, often judge it 
expedient to neglect Preaching ſolid Divi- 
nity to gain Men by their own weaknels, 
and reduce them to their duty by | 
things that pleaſe their palate,and are within Þ 
their comprehention. 
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concerxing Thcophraſtus. 


The Court is ignorant of the affairs 
of the City, or by reaſon of the con- 
remptible opinion it has of it, does not en- 
deavour to remove the prejudice, and is not 
in the leaſt toucht with the images it might 
furniſh ic with; ſo on the contrary, the 
Court is repreſented, as it always is, full of 
intreagues and deſigns; the Ciry does not 
draw enough from chis deſcription, to ſa- 
tisfie its curioſity, and to form a juſt Tdea of 
a Place, which can no otherwiſe be known 
but by living there ; on the other ſide, it 15 
not very natural for men to agree about 
the Beauty or Delicacy of a Moral Treatiſe, 
which deſigns and. paints themſelves, and 
where they cannot avoid ſeeing their own 
faces, they fly into paſſion in condemning 
ic, fuch no longer approve the Satyre, than 
whilſt it bites feverely, keeps at a diſtance 
from them, and fixes its Teeth on ſome body 
elſe. 

What probability is there to pleaſe all the 
{o different taſtes of Men, by ore fingls tract 
of Morality ? Some fcarch for Definitions , 
Diviſions, Fabies and Method, thete are deſi- 
rous to have explain d to em, what Vertue 1s 
in general, and then every Vertuein particu- 
Jar, what difference there is between Valour, 
Forcitude and Magnanimity ; the extream 
Vices, either in defe&t or excefs, between 
whom each vertue is placed ; and of which 
of theſe ewo extreams ic molt participares : 
other fort of Dodrine does not at all 
pleale chem. Others. are fatisfied to have 
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A Prefatory Diſcourſe 


manners reduced to the Paſſions, and that 
theſe be explaind by the motion of the 
Blood, by the Fibres and Arteries, they ll 
exe an Author all the reſt. 

Tic 2re athird Claſs, who are of opi- 
N11, i 22 the whole Dodrine of manners 
ought .iv:iruu to their Reformation ; to di- 
ftir 2ui;h the good from the bad, and to 
dilcover amongſt men what is vain,weak and 
ridiculous, from what they have that is 
o00d, folid 2nd commendable. 

They infinitely ſolace themſelves in the 
rea%ing of Books, which ſuppoſing the prin- 
ciples of Natural and Moral Philoſophy lefe 
in a controverhal fuſpence by the Antients 
and ?-ioderns, immediately apply themſelves 
to the Manners of the times, and correct 
men by one another, by the Images of things 
that are Familiar to them, and from 
whence nevertheleſs they do not deduce 
ir rructive inferences. 

Such is the Treatiſe of the Characters 
of Manners, which Theophraſtres has left us ; 
he collected them from the Ethicks, and 
creat Morals of Ariffetle, whoſe Scholar he 
was; the excellent definitions, that are 
at the beginning of cath Chapter, are eſta- 
bliihed on the Ideas and Principles of this 
oreat Philolopher,and the ſfoundaticn of the 
Characters which are there deſcribed,is taken 
from the {ime original ; it is true he makes 
chem mc'e particular, by the ſcope he 
pives the:n, and by his ingenious Satyrizing 
the Greews, but eſpecially the Atbens- 
g75. 1his 


concerning Theophraſtus. 


This Book cannot be thought other than 
the veginning of a much longer work, which 
Theophraſtus had undertaken. The defign of 
this Philoſopher, as you may obſerve in his 
Preface, was to treat of all Virtues and 
Vices ; and as he himſelf afſures you, haun- 
dertook this great work, at Ninety Nine 
Years of Age; it is probable that the ſhortneſs 
of his remaining Lite hindred him from 
perfecting it. I own that the common opi- 
nion is, that he lived above an hundred yeazrs, 
and St ferome in one of his Letters, which 
he wrote to Nepotianus, aiſerts that he died 
full an hundred and ſeven years old ; fo thar 
I doubt not in the leaſt, that it was an An- 
tient error either of the Greck Numerical 
Letters, which guided Diogenes Laerrins, who 
reckoned him to have lived but Ninety hve 
years, or in the firit Manutcripts of this Hi- 
ſtorian ; if that be true in others, that the 
Ninety Nine years, which the Author af- 
cribes to himſelf in the Preface, are exactly 
the ſame in four Manuſcripts in the Palatine 
Library ; where are alſo the five laſt Chap- 
ters of the Characters of Theofphraſtus, which 
are wanting in the old Editions ; and wher 
are alſo two Titles, the one, The opinion 
the World has of the Vicious ; the other, 
Of Sordid gain; which are found aloge, 
without any Ghapters belonging to them. 

This work 15 nothing but a fragment, yex 
notwithſtanding a precious remain of Antj- 
quity, and a Monument of the vivaCity of 
the mind, and of the firm and folid Judg- 
ment 
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A Prefatory Diſcourſe 


ment of this Philoſopher at ſo great an Ape ; 
it will always be a Maſter piece in its kind, 
there 15 nothing extant wherein the Attick 
taſte is more remarkable, or the Grecian Elo- 
quence more conſpicuous ; fo that it may 
deſexve the name of a Golden Book, the 
Learned are intent on the Diverſity of man- 
ners there treated of, and the natural way 
of expreſling the Characters ; and compare 
them beſides with that of the Poet Menander 
a Scholar of Theophraſtus, who ſerved after- 
wards for a Model for Terexce, who in our 
days being ſo happily imitated, ] cannot 
forbear to hint in this little work, the origi- 
nal of all Comedy; I mean that void of 
Quibbles, Obſcenities 2nd Puns, which is 
taken from nature, and diverts both the wiſe 
and vertuous. | 
But to enhance the value of theſe Cha- 
raters, and inſpire the Reader, "ave it 
may not be improper, to ſay ſomething 
of their Author. He was of Ereſus, a City 
of Lesbos, aFullers Son ; his firft Maſter in his 
*Xnt Ley. OWn Country was * Leucippus of the faine 
cippus tbe © with himlelf , from thence he went 
famous to Platos School, afterwards ſeitled at Ari- 
Philoſopher Rotle's; where he diſtinguiſhe himſelf from 
m_— all the reſt of his Scholars. This new Ma 
= ſter, charm'd with the readineſs of his Wie, 
and Sweetnels of his elocution, chang 'd his 
name, which was Tyrramus,to that of Euphra- 
fas, which ſignihes one that talks well,but this 
name not anſwering the great eſtimation 
he had for the beauty of his genius and ex- 
preflio ns , 


concerning Theophraftus. 


preſlions, called him Theophroſtus, thatis to fay, 
a Man whoſe Language is Divine. Which 
is like what Cicero ſays amongſt his fen- 
timents of this Philoſopher, in his Book intt- 
tuled Brutus, or De Clarzs Oratoribits ; who 73 
more fertile and copious than Plato, more ſolid and 
firm than Ariſtotle, more agreeable and ſmooth 
than Theopraſtus ; he calls him his friend, , 
and fays, rhat his works were familiar to 
him, and the reading of them had afforded 
him abundance of pleaſure. 

Ariſtotle ſays of him and Caliſthenes another 
of his Scholars, what Plato before had ſaid 
of Ariſtotle himſelf and Nenocrates ; that 
Caliſthenes was dull of invention, and had a 
ſuggiſh Fancy, and that Theophraſizs on the 
contrary was fo vivacious, piercing and pe- 
netrating, that he would comprehend all 
that was to be known of a thing, that the one 
wantedSpurs to prick him forward,the other 
Reins to hold him in. 

He had aneſpecial eſteem for a Character 
of ſweetneſs, which equally reigned in his 
Style and Manners. Ir is ſaid that Arifotle's 
Scholars ſeeing their Maſter growing in 
years, and of a weak conſtitution, begged 
of him to name his Succefor, and as he had 
only two perſons in his School on whom ,, 
the choice could fall, Menedemus the *Rhodian j;g, rhe e 
and Theophraftus the Erefian ; by a dexterous of che ſam: 
management towards him, that he name, one 
deſigned to exclude, he declares himſelf ©nc&Phr 
after this manner. He pretending, a little _—_ p 
time after his Diſciples had made this re gcholar of 

queltPlaco. 
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queſt to him, and in their preſence, . that 


Tis the Wine he commonly uſed was prejudicial 
yi to him, ordered Wine to be brought him 
Tn both of Rhodes and Lesbos, he drinks of both 
U5. y of them, and ſays they did not in the leaſt 
1" conceal their Country, and that eachin its 
I kind was excellent, the firſt was very ſtrong, 
17 Hut that of Lesbos more plealant, and to that 
10: it was he gave the preference. Whatlſoever 
We; we read of this Story in Aulus Gellius, tis 
{4 certain, that when Arifforle was accuſed by 
| Eurimedon a Prieſt of Ceres, of having ſpoken 


i:l of che Gods, fearing the fate of Socrates, 
left Arberns and retired to Chaitzs a City of 
Eubza; and left his School to a Lesbian, 
whon he intruſted with his Writings, on 
condition he ſhould conceal them ; and 'tis 
to this Theophraſtus, that we are obliged for 
the works of that great Man. 

His naine became ſo famous thro all Greece, 
being ſucceiſor to Ariſtotle, that he could 
reckon ſoon after ii the School that was 
left him near two thouſand Scholars. He 
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+7 1? was envied by Sophecles, Son to Amphiclides, 
Z Fae! e* « . « Wd - - 
55%. and who at that time was chief Magiſtrate, 


who oat Gt Enmity to him, but under a 
pretext of an exact polity, and to hinders 
publick 2;:«mbiies, made a Law which 
prolibited nnder pain of Death, any Philo- 
{oper to teach in Schools, [They all fub- 
nucted to it, but the following year Phi 
ſucceeding Sophocles, who was diſcharged 
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his Othce, the Athenians repealed this de- 
reftable I.aw, that the ocher had made ; and 


Fa 
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concerning Theophraſtus. 


\aying a fine of five Talents upon him, re- 
eſtabliſhed Theophraſtus and the reſt of the 
Philoſophers. 

He was in this more fortunate than 2r:- 
fotle, who was forced co ſubmit to Furimedon. 
fe had like to have ſeen one Agnonides pu- 
niſhed by the Athenians as impious, ly 
becauſe he durſt accuſe him of Impiety ; fo. 
great was the opinion this People had of him, 
and which he merited by his Vertue. 

They gave him the Character of a man 
of ſingular prudence, zealous for the publick 
good, Laborious, Officious, Aﬀable, Libe- 
ral. Plutarch reports that when Ereſus was 
oppreſt with Tyrants, who uſurped the Go- 
vernment of the Country, he joyned Phydiae 
his Countryman, and out of his own Eſtate 
contributed with him to arm the baniſhed 
men, whoentring into their City expelled 
the Traytors, and reſtored the wile Ile of 
Lesbos to its liberty. 

His many and excellent accompliſhments, 
did not only acquire hin the good will of 
the People, but the eſteem and familiarity 
of Kings : he was afriend of Ca//ander's, who 
{ucceeded Arideus Brother to Alexander the 
Great, in the Kingdom of Macedon ; and 
Ptolomy Son of Lagus, and firſt King of Egypt 
kept a conſtant correſpondence with this 
Philofopher At laſt he died, worn out with 
Ageand Fatigues,and ceaſed at the ſame time 
both to Labour and Live, allGrcece lamented 
him, and all the Athenians atliited ac his Fu- 
neral. 
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Tt is faid ther 1n his extream old age, not 
being able longer to go on Foot, he cauſed 
himlelf to be carried on a Litter thro the 
City, that he might be ſeen by the people 
to whom he was ſo dear. Its reported alſo, 
that his Scholars that ſtood about his Bed 
before his Death, asking him if he had no- 
thing to recommend to them , he addreſt 
himſelf co them after this manner. 

Life deceives us, it promiſes us great pleaſure in 
the poſſeſſion of Honour, but Life and Miſery begin 
zogether, which end iu Death ; there is often no- 
thing more unprofitable than the lowe of reputation. 
Therefore my Diſciples becontent : if youcontemn the 
eſteem of men, you ll [ave your ſelves agreat deal of 
trouble if it abate not your courage it may come to paſs 
that Honour may be your reward : remember only that 
in Life are many uſeleſs things,and but few that tend 
to aſolid end,T have now no leiſure to determine what 
See Tought to eſpouſe,but for you my Survivors you 
cannot too ſeriouſly conſider what you ought to do, 
Thele were his laſt words. "DI 

Ciceroin the third Book of his Tuſculan 
Queſtions fays, that Theophraſtus dying com- 
plained of nature, that ſhe had given Harts 
and Crows ſo long a Life, which was altoge- 
ther uſelefs ; and had alotted Mantoo ſhort a 
rime, in regard it was of ſuch conſequence 
for them to live long, that if the age of men 
were extended to a greater number of years, 
their Life would be cultivated by an univer- 
fal knowledge, and all Arts and Sciences 
mighc be brought to perfection. And St. 
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Ferome concerning the matter before cited 
aſſures us, that Theophraſtus at one hundred 
and ſeven years old, taken ill of that diſtem- 
per of which he died, lamented that he was 
obliged to quit Life, at a time when he juſt 
began to be wile. 

He uſed to ſfay,we ought not te loveFriends 
to try them, butto try them to love them : 
Thar Friends ought to be common amoneglt 
brethren, as all things are common amongſt 
Friends. That you ought as ſoon to truſt to 
a Horſe without a Bridle as to a Man that 
{peaks without Judgment. The greateſt ex- 
pence that a man can be at, is that of his 
time. He faid once to a perſon that ſate 
ſilent at Table during the entertainment, 
If youare a Man of ſenſe you are to blame 
to ſay nothing, but if otherwiſe, you do 
very well. Theſe were ſome of his 
Maxims. 

Burt if we ſpeak of his works, they are infi- 
nities, and we cannot find that any of the 
Antients wrote more than Theophraſtus : Dio- 

ones Laertius reckoned up more than two 
hundred different Tra&ts, and the ſucjeas 
of which they treated : the greaceſt part of 
which are loſt by the injuries of time, and 
the other remaining parts he reduces to 
ewenty Tradts which are collected out of the 
Volumes of his works : there are Nine Books 
of the Hiſtory of Plants, Six Books of their 
cauſes, he wrote of Winds, of Fire, of 


Stones, of Honey, ofthe ligns of fair Wea- 
cher, che ſigns of Tempeſts, of the figns of 
NE Rain, 
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A Prefatory Diſcourſe 
Rain, of Smells, of Sweat, of the Vertigo, 
of Wearineſs, of the Relaxations of the 
Nerves, of Swooning, of Fiſh that live out 
of the Water, of Animals that change their 
colour, of Animals that are ſuddenly born, 
of Animals ſubje& to envy, the Characters 
of Manners: theſe are what remain of his 
Writings,amongſt which this laſt only which 
I cranſlate is not inferiour in beauty to any 
of thoſe which are preſerved, but may be 
{uperior in merit to any of thoſe which are 
foſf. 

But if any one ſhould coldly receive this 
moral Treatiſe, on the account of thoſe 
things they may obſerve there, which are 
only applicable to the times in which they 
were wrote, and are not ſuitable to their 
Manners ; what can they do more advan- 


| tageous and obliging to themſelves, than 


to get looſe from that prepoſleflion in fa- 
your of their own Cuſtoms and Manners, 
which they not only take up on truſt without 
any deliberation, bur peremptorily pro- 
nounce all others contemptible, which are 
not conformable to them, and thereby de- 
prive themſelves of that pleaſure and in- 
ſtruction, which the reading of the Ancients 
would aftord them. | 
We who are now Modern ſhall be An- 
cient in a few days ; then the Hiſtory of 
our times will make Poſterity reliſh the 
{elling of places of Honour or Truſt, that 
is to fay, that no man can have the power 
© protect Innocence, to puniſh Guilt, o_ 
. 1-90 9 


concerning Theophraſius. 


of doing Juſtice toall the world, except he 
buys it with ready Money, juſt as he does his 
Farm. Tt will alſo reconcile them to the 
gawdy ſplendour of the heads of fa@ious 
parties; a ſort of men, treated with the latit 
contempe amonglit the Hebrews and Greeks. 
They'll hear cf the Capital City of a Great 
Kingdom, which hath neither Publick 
places, Baths, Fountains, Amphitheatres , 
Galleries, Porticues, nor Publick Walks, 
which was notwithſtanding a prodigious 
City ; of ſome perſons whole life is ſpent in 
going from one Houſe to another; Ladies 
who keep neither Shops nor Inns, yet have 
their Houſes open for thoſe that will pay 
for their admiſſion ; there you may have 
Cards and Dice, or play at what fort of 
Game you pleaſe, you may eat in theſe 
Houſes, and they are fit for all fortof 
Commerce. They'll be inforn'd that foms 
paſs up and down the Street only to ſeem 
to be in haſte ; there is no familiarity or 
converſation there, but all is confuſed, and 
as it werean alarm of the noile of Coaches: 
which to avoid one muſt run into the 
middle of the Streer, as faſt as if he were 
running a Race. They1l believe without 
wonder, that the Inhabitants go to Church, 
viſit the Ladies and Friends, with offenſive 
arms, and that there is no perſon bur car- 
fies at his ſide, wherewith at one puſh 
ro murder another. 

Now if our poſterity, aftoniſht at Cn- 


ftoms ſo ſtrange and ditterent from theirs, 
Hh {bould 
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A Prefatory Diſcourſe 

\:ould therefore diſlike our Memoirs, our 
Poetry, our Comedy and Satyrs, might 
not we complain ad by this falſe delicacy 
they deprive themſelves of the reading 
fuch excellent Works, ſo elaborate and ſo 
regular, and of the knowledge of the molt 
glorious Nation that ever yet adorn'd Hi- 
ſtory. 

Having then the ſame tender regard for 
the Books of the Ancients, which we our 
ſo ves hope for from: poſterity, being per- 
ſwaded no Ules or Cuſtoms continue in all 
ages, but vary with the times, and that we 
Are t00 remote from thoſe that are paſt, 

1d too near thoſe now in vogue, to be ar 
chat due diltance that 1s requiſite to make 
a juſt obſervation of either. Nor will that 
which we call the politeneſs of our Man- 

ners, nor the Pecorum of our Cuſtoms, 
mor our State and Magniticence, afford us 
more advantage over the Athcnians plain 
Way of IVINg, Than againit that of the firſt 
Xen . great by themſeives, and indeyen- 
Gant on a thoutand exteriour things, which 
ziterwards weie invented perhaps to ſupply 
that true Grandeur , Which is now no 
more. 

CHanury ſnews itſelf in them, in all its 

1rv and dignity ; and was not.yet in the 

WM ſailted by Vanity, L::xury, and foolith 
A; nh:rion. No man was honoured but on 
accoiiir Of his Streagtn ar Virtue 5 none 
Wore enriched by -Places or Penſions, but 


by eacic Land and Flocks, their Children and 


Ser- 


\ 


concerning Theophraſtus; 
Servants ; their food was wholeſome an4 
natural, the Fruits of the Earth, and the 
Milk of their Beaſts ; cheir Raimenc plain 
and uniform, made of their Wool and 
Fleeces; their pleaſures innocent; a preat 
Crop ; the marriage of their Children ; 
a good underſtanding with their Neighbours; 
peace in their Family. Nothing can be 
more oppoſite to our Manners than all theſe 
things, but the diſtance of time makes us 
reliſh them, as the diſtance of place occa- 
fions us to receive all that the different 
relations, or Books of 'Travels inform us cf 
remote places and ſtrange Countrys. They 
cell us of one Religion, one Policy, one 
way of feeding, habiting, building and ma- 
king War; there was no part of manners 
that they were 1gnorant of, thoſe that 
approach neareſt ours affe&t us, thoſe that 
are more diſtant fill us with admiration, but 
all amuſe us, leſs furprized at the barbarity 
of Manners and Cuſtomes of People fo 
remote, Which inſtruct and at the ſame 
time pleaſe us by their Novelty, it fufhces us 
that thoſe concerning whom we have the 
account, are Sinmites, Chineſe, Negroes or 


 Abyſſmes. 


Now thoſe whoſe Manners Theophraſtus 
paints were Athenians, and we are French, 
and if we add to the diverſity of Place and 
Climate, the long interval of time and con- 
fidering that this Book was wrote the laſt year 
of the CXV Olympiad, three hundred and 
fourteen yeers before the Chriſtian Era, and 

H h 2 alſo 


A Prefatory Diſcourſe 
alſo that it is above two thouſand years 
lince the People of Athens lived of whom he 
draws the Picture, we may admire to know 
eur ſelves there, our friends, our enemies, 
thole whom we live with, and that being di- 
diitant from each other ſo many ages, the 
reſemblance ſhould be ſo great. In ſhore, Mens 
Souls and Paſſions change not, they are yet 
the ſame {till as they were, and as they-are 
deſcribed by Theophraſkus, Vain , Dillem- 
blers, Flatterers, Selfiſh, Impudent, Impor- 
tunate, Diſtruſtful, Backbiters, Quarrelſome, 
and Superſtitious. 
Its true, zitbens was a free City, it was the 
center of the Republick, its Citizens were 
cual one with another, they walked by 
themſelves and on foot, in a neat peaceable 
and ſpacious City, going into the Shops and 
Markets to buy what neceflaries they wanted 
themſelves. Court emulation did not in 
the leaſt incline them to leave this common 
way of Life : they kept their Slaves for the 
Baths, for their Repaſts, for their Domeſtick 
ſervice, and for travelling, they ſpent one 
part of their time in the publick places, the 
Ternples, the Amphitheatres,on the Bridge, 
or under the Porticos, and in the middle 
of aCity of which they were equally Maſters. 
There the people met together to deliberate 
of the publick affairs, there they treated 
with Strangers. In other places the 
Philoſophers ſometimes delivered their 
Lodrine, ſometimes converſed with their 


<ci oliis. 
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Theſe places were at the fame time the 
Scene of pleaſure and buſineſs; there was 
{ome thing in their manners which was plain 
and popular, which [ acknowlede little re- 
ſembles ours; yet notwithſtanding what ſuch 
men as the Athenians in general! and whatCity 
like Athens ! whatLaws ! whatPolicy ! what Va- 
Jour ! what Diſcipline! what perfection in all 
Arts andSciences! nay, whatPoliteneſs in their 
common Converſation ard Languape ! Theo- 
Phraſtus, the ſame Theophraſtus of whom lo 
great things have been ſaid, this agreeable 
Talker, this man that expreſles himfelf Di- 
vinely, was known to be a Foreigner, and 
called fo by an ignorantWoman,of whom he 
bought Herbs in the Market, who knew 
by a fort of Atticks nicety which he wanted 
(which the Romans afterwards called Urba- 
nity) that he was no Athenias ; and Cicero 
relates,that this great man was amazed, that 
having livedto oldAge inAthens,and being fo 
perfect aMaſter of tie trick Language, and 
having hahituated himfelf tothe accent fo 
many years, that yet he could not do that, 
which the common people naturally, and 
withoutany difficulty do.Rut if we read in this 
Treatiſe the Characters of certain manners 
which we can't excute, and appear ridiculous 
to us, we ought to remember, that Theophra- 
ftus had the ſame thought of them, that 
he lookt upon them as vices, which he 
had drawn ſo to the Life, that the Picture 
would ſerve to ſhame ang corre tie 4he- 
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A Prefatory Diſcourſe 

But being defirous to pleaſe thoſe, who 
coidiy receive whatſoever concerns ſtrangers 
and the Antents, and value none but their 
own Manners, we have added them to this 


Work : It may be thought hazardous to follow 


the deſign of this Philoſopher, as well becauſe 
1t 15 always pernicious to imitate the works 
of another,and eſpecially if he be anAntient, 
or an Author of great reputation ; asalſfo be- 
cauſe every figure which is called a deſcrip- 
tion or ennumeration,employ'd with ſo great 
ſuccels, in theſe twenty eight Chapters of 
Charatters, will now ſeem abundantly leſs, 
if managed by a Genius much inferior to 
Theophraſt ws. 
_ On the contrary, remembering that 
amongit the great number of Tracts of this 
Philotopher related, by Diogenes Laertius,there 
:5 one under the Title of Proverbs, that 1s 
to ſay independant pieces, as reflections or 
remarks; the firit and greateſt Book 
of Morality that ever was made, bears the 
ſ:me name in Sacred Writ : I found my ſelf 
excited, by {fo great modcels, to follow ac 
cording to my abilities the ſame method, to 
write of manners, and I ain not at all dif- 
couraged from the undertaking, by two 
works of Morality wich are in every ones 
hands; and either for want of attention or 
thro 2 Spirit of Criticiſm, ſome may think 
theſe remarks are imitations. : 9. 
One by the engagement of his Author 
makes Metaphyſicks ſublervient to Religion, 
"yplains the nature of \the Soul, irs Pal 
fions, 
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ſions, its Vices, diſcuſſes the moſt ſerious 
motives that lead to Vertue, and will make 


a Man a Chriſtian : the other, which is tlie 


production of a Sou], furniſhed by converia- 
tion in the World,and in which delicacy was 
equal to penetration, obſerving that leit- 
Jove in Man is the cauſe of all his errors, he 
attacks without intermiflion every part 
where he finds ic; and this one thought, 
when. multiplied in a thouſand difterent 
ways by choice of words and vaitiety of 
expceflions, hath always the grace of No- 
Veity. 

I ſhall not follow either of theſe two 
ways in the work, which 15 joined to 
the Tranſlation of thefſs Characters, it is 
quite different from the other two, which I 
{poke of, leſs ſublime chan che firſt, 
and leſs delicate than the ſecond, its fole 
deſign is to render man reaſonable, by plain 
and common ways, and examining indittc- 
rently without any great regard to method, 
and according as the ſeveral Chaprers there 
are directed by the Apes, Sexes and 
conditions, by the Vices, | the foibics aid 
ridicules which are there attackt. 

I have moſtly applied my felt co the 
Vices of the mind, the ſecrets of the heatr, 
and to all the inceriour part of tan, whih 
Theophraſtus has not done, and I may ſay thirt 
as his Characters, by a thouſand exteripar 
things, which are obſerved of Man, by iis 
Actions, his Words, his Gate, ihew w:i:a: ts 


their foundation,and lead us to the very tource 
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A Prefatory Diſcourſe 
of their diforder ; on the quite contrary, 
cheſs new CharaRters imploy'd about the 
choughts , ſentiments and inclinations of 
Men, diſcover: the principle of their Villany 
and Follies, making us eafily forefee all that 
they are capable ro fay or do; and abate our 
wonder at a thouſand Vicious and Frivolous 
ations, of which their Life is full. 

It muſt be acknowledged, that in the 
Titles of theſe two works, the difficulty is 
found near equal, for thoſe who are not 
Pleaſed with the latter may make themfelves 
amends with the former. But with relation 
to the Title of the Characters of Theophraſtus, 
the ſame Liberty cannot be allowed , becauſe 
we are not Maſters of another mans goods, 
but muſt follow the Spirit of the Author,and 
to render him according to the nearelt ſenſe 
of the Greek words, and at the fame time ac- 
cording to the moſt exa&t conformity to 
their Chapters, which will be found very 
difficult ; becauſe very often the ſignification 
of a Greck Term tranſlated word for word, is 
quite another thing in our Language ; for 
example, Irony which with us 15 a raillery 
in converſacron or Rhetorical Trope ; with 
Theophraſtus it fignifies ſomewhat between 
cheating and diflembling, which altogether 
j3s:neither the one nor the other, but chat 
very particular Vice which 1s deſcribed in 
his firſt Chapter. | | 
* Andin other places, the Greek have fome- 
times two or three terms very different to 
expreſs thoſe things that are fo, which we 
h | Cal 
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cannot render but only by one ſingle word ; 
this poverty of our Language doch much 
embarraſs us. 

You may obferve tr: this Greek work, three 
forts of troubleſome perſons. Flatterers of 
two forts, and as many of great Talkers, the 
CharaRers to which perſons refemble;, inmte- 
fere one with the other, te the prejudice of 
the Titfes ; they are not always ſo exaaly 
followed and perfectly conformed to,becanſe 
Theophraſtss, dwrerted by a defigr which he had 
to make his pourtraits,found himſelf obliged 
co theſe alterations by reaſon of the Cha- 
racers and Manners of the perſons he 
paints or SAatyTrizes. 

The definitions that are at the beginning 
of each Chapter are very difficult, they are 
ſhort and conciſe ia Theopbraſtus, according 
to the force of the Greek, and the Style of 
Ariſtotle, who furniſhed him with the firſt 
Ideas ; I was obliged to enlarge them in 
the Tranſlation 'to make them intelligible : 
there are alſo in this Tra&t ſome untiniſhe 
Phraſes, which make but. imperfe@ ſenſe, 
bur ic is ealy to ſupply the true one. 
You'll find in the various readings ſome 
things very abrupt, which may admit of 
diverſe explications ; and to avoid wans 
dering among(t theſe Ambiguities, I have 
followed the beſt incerprerers 
To conclude, as'this work is nothing but a 
plain inſtruction, concerning the Manners 
of Men, by which 'tis rather deſigned to 


make them Wiſe than Learned, I think my 
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A Prefatory Diſcourſe 
ſelf exempt, from the trouble of long and 
curious obſervations,or of Learned Commen- 
tators, who give an exact accompt of An- 
tiquity; I have only added ſome 1mall notes 
in the Margin, to ſome things I thought 
required them, to the end that none of 
thoſe who have juſtneſs and vivacity, and are 

retty well read, ſhould blame this {mall 
ault,and that they may notbe obſtructed in 


reading theſe Characters, or doubt one mo- 


ment about the ſenſe'of Theophraſtus. 


The 


TH E bi 


THEOPHRASTUS, 


Done from the Gree. 


the Study of chis ſubjeR, I have often 
wondered, (nor can I yet forbear ſo to do) 
how it comes to pals, that all Greece being 
ſcituated under the ſame Air, and all the 
Grecians alike educated , yet there ſhould be 
ſo great a diſparity of Manners amongit 
them. I therefore (deaf Policles) having for 
a long time ſtudied Men, being now ninety 
nine years o!d, during which time, I have 
been converſant with perſons of ail orts of 
Terzpers, Humours, and Inclinations, and 
obſerving with great nicety both the Good 
and Bad, comparing one With the other , 
thought fit co deſcribe what mechod each 


| rok I gr ny applied my ſelf to 
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The Charadters 


propoſed to kimſelf in his way of living ; I 
will therefore ſhew you their ſeveral ſorts of 
Momners,and what their different inclinations 
tend to in their daily converſation. For I 
am of opinion, dear Policles, that Poſterity 


will be much advantaged by leaving them 
' fuach Remains as theſe, which they may et 


before them as examples, what perſons to 
chooſe to be moſt familiar and converſant 
with, by a noble emulation of whoſe Virtues 
they may become great men. But to re- 
turn to my firſt deſign : Tt belongs to you to 
confider and examine, iF whar I ſay be 
agreeable to right reaſon, Therefore omit- 
ting long Prefaces, and many things that 
might be ſaid concerning the ſubje&, I will 
begin with Diſſpnulation, Firſt, T will de- 
fine it, I will defcribe what ſort of Man 
this Diſſembler is, what it is he propoſes by 
all his Actions, and afterwards treat of the 
other paſtions ſucceflively, according to my 
firſt intended method. 


of Theophraſtus. 


OF 


Diſhmulation. 


O give an imperfe& deſcription of 

Diſfrmulation. Itis a way of managing 
Words and Afiqns, to baſe and ſiniſter. ends. 
The Diflembler addreſſes himſelf co his moſt 
inveterate Enemies, as if there were not 
the leaſt grudge between them, Thoſe 
that he deſigns to enſnare and ruine, he 
commends before their faces ; and if they 
happen to fall under any misfortune, he 
then moſt compaſſionately condoles them. 
He ſeems to flight the moſt opprobrious 
things ſaid of him, and entertains thoſe that 
rail at him for abuſes received from him, 
with all imaginable tender reſpe& and 
complaiſance. To thoſe that deſire to 
ſpeak with him in haſte, he pretends buſj- 
neſs, and bids them call another time ; all 
his own Actions he carefully conceals, but 
fays he will declare himſelf, being art pre- 
ſent upon the point of deliberation. Some- 
times he ſays he's but juſt come to Town, or 
that he came late lalt night, or was taken ill 
on the Road. If 
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The Charadfter 


If you ask to borrow Money of him, or 
come to receive the publick Taxes, hell 
tell you TI am no Trader: at another time 
you ſhall hear him talk of his great dealings 
tho he has had nothing at all to do. 

When he has been liſtening attentively 
to peoples diſcourſe, he affects to ſeem as 
if he had not concerned himſelf about it. 
What he ſees, he ſhall deny that he has 
ever ſeen , pretends forgetfulneſs to all his 
promiſes. 'Talk to him of ſome things, hi 

{ays he'll confider of them ; of others, hat 
he knows nothing of them, he's ſtrangely 
ſtcuck with admiration, concerning ſome 
other matters he was before of the ſentiment 
with yourſelf, According as occaſion re- 
quires theſe are his common expreflions. I 
believe not a word of it. — It can never enter into me 
to conceive it — It ama%es me = Sure lam not my 
ewn ſelf. He always repreſented mat ters otherwiſe 
to me -- This is an incredible thing, and exceeds all 
belicf. Pray tell it ſome body elſe —- ſhall 1 believe 
y0#,and think that be has impoſed apon me 2 Be ex- 


tream cautious how you give credit to ſuch 


deceitful and infinuating Harangues, than 
which there 15 nothing more pernicious; 
Theſe Perſons actions proceeding from ſly 
and infnaring Principles, ought more indu- 
ftriouſly to be avoided than the Venom of 


Vipers. 


O Ft 


of Theophraſtus. 


OF 


Flattery. 


Littery is a ſordid way of converſation, 
advantageous only to the Flatterer. 

When the Flatterer walks abroad with 
any one, obſerve, ſays he, how the Eyes 
of all men are fixt on you ; there is no 
perſon in the whole City fo honoured be- 
fides yourſelf ; you had an extraordinary 
character yeſterday on the Charge, there 
were above 3o of us together, and the 
diſcourſe happening who had the beſt repu- 
cation in the City, you were the firſt in 
nomination, and the whole Company una- 
nimouſly declared you the Man. He 
tells him a thouſand ſuch things as theſe, 
then falls to bruſhing the Lint oft his Cloaths, 
and if the Wind chance to blow a little 
Chaft or a Straw into his Hair, he takes it 
out, and laughing ſays, becauſe I have not 
leen you theſe two days, fee how grey your 
Beard is grown, ſure a man of your age 
may have as black hair as any Body. When 
the perion begins to ſpeak, the Flarrerer en- 

| _ Joyns 
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The Charadters 


joyns the whole Company tobe ſilent, praiſes 
him in his own hearing, applauds him both, 
by words and actions, and when he has fi- 
niſhed his diſcourſe, declares what he has 
faid to be moſt ſublime. If he happen to 
break a Jeſt upon any one, he'll be fure to 
laugh ſufficiently, and ſeems forced to 
cram part of his Coat into his Mouth toſtop 
his Laughter. Whoever he meets in the 
way , as they go along he bids them 
ftop, till his Patron is gone by, He buys 
Apples and Pears, and carries them home 
to his Children, taking an opportunity to 
give them in the Fathers fight ; then kifling 
them ſays, moſt delicate branches of this 
noble Stock. If he be with him when he 
buys his Shoes, tells him his foot is more 
neatly ſhaped than the Shoe ic fel When 
he pays a viſit to any of his Friends, the 
Flatterer runs before him,and acquaints them, 
that ſuch a perſon is about to pay them a 
viſit, then returning back, ſays, I have told 
them of your coming, who are very proud 
of the honour. He's an exquiſite Fellow at 
all thoſe Trifles, that belong only to Women, 
and has accompliſht himſelf fo as to be extra- 
ordinary handy about them. He's the firſtman 
a an entertainment that commends the wines, 
and if it be poſlibleplaces himſelf next theMa- 
:terof theFeaſt,ſaying, Sir you eat little or no 
thing,then taking up ſomething off theTable, 
ſhows it and ſays how delicious is this. Then 
Ofhcioully enquires, if he be not a cold, ve 
| WI 


of Theophraſtus, > 


will pleaſe to be warmer clad,he's perpetually 
whiſpering himin the ear, and let him direct 
his diſcourſe to whom he will, be ſure his 
Eyes are always fixt upon him. In the 'The- 
. atre he takes the Cuſhion from the Page 
and will lay it himfelf. He teils him his 
Houſe is moſt ingeniouſly contrived and 
ſumptuouſly built, his Orchard curiouſly 
planted, his Picture extraordinary like, and 
finely drawn. Ina word, a Flatterer ſuites 
all his words, and actions to inſinuate him- 


ſelf into the good opinion of others. 


——O——— 
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Ot Impertinence. 
Af is an habit of talking much to 
no purpoſe. This Impertinent fitting 
next a perſon, that is a meer ſtranger to him, 
ſhall make him a long harrangue in praiſe 
of his Wife, and give an exact and particu- 
lar relation of his laſt nights dreara, tells you 
every individual diih , that was at the 
laſt Trezt he was at; when he begins to be 
warm in his diſcourſe, he ſays, that the world 
much degenerates, and thatthe preſenc 
age 15 more wicked than the former ; thar 
Corn 1s very dear in the Market, and that 
there are abundance of Foreigners in Town _ 
that preſently after the * Bacchanals the * 75e jrf | 
Ships may put to Sea, thar alittle rain would F4&c5anls 


extraordinarily forward the fruits of the © **4 
in the Ci4y 


Earth, and give us tne proſpect of a plenti ;, the © 
Un Fall Spring. 
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6 The Charafers 


| ”-ful Crop, that next year he intends todung 
Corwen, lis Vieids, Says alſo, that it is very hard to 
rel formme 4 MAKE A ihifc to live in the World, hell g1VEC 
1b nizht this Stranger to underſtand, that when the 
and the A- Myiterious rights of Ceres were merformed 


A B54 FRE : | 12 
=, Damippus had the greateſt *Torch, He asketh 


44 11 how many Piliars ſupport the Muſick Thea- 


bing "there, iclis you yeſterday he took a Vomit, 
'ng't asketh what day of the Month it is, and if 
55-2 ...qyou have the parience to hear him you ll 
\ Euro. never getrid of him. 
:-Gremen- He tells you as mighty news, that the 
rnd, * Myllertes are celebrated in Auguſt, the 
* Feaſt in* Araturiain October, and the * Bacchanals 
in the Country in December, Theſe fort of 
Bacchus, to ag 
* 0-194 Men Ought to be induſtriouſly ſhunned by all 
P xchanals choſe, who are not fond of a Fever R for it 
cel-5ared js intollerable to be troubled with thoſe Per- 
nt fons, who cannot diſtinguith betwixt times 


ty 7 Wins A _ - 
al - of buſineſs and leiture. 
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_—_ Ruiticity. 


= Clown is a perfon ignorant of what 
| 1s 1cat and decorous, when he has taken 
* The Gr. nauteous * Phyſick, he will intrude into 
word ſizni- publick Company ; he can perceive no diffe- 
Pes aDrup, | 


{rence between the richeſt Perfumes, and 
that makes 


- . , ” E LL y > c — S P - 
tho breath, Ordinary ihyme, he always wears Shoes 


flint nxch, £00 big for his Feet, and accuſtoms himielf 


9 talk aloud in Company, He repoſes no 
truſt 
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of Tncophraſtus; 


truſt or confidence in his Relations ors 
Friends, but conſults his menial Servants 
in affairs of greateſt importance, and whart- 
ſoever he hears abroad in Company, he tells 
at home to his Hirelings, that do his Coun- 
try drudgery, hell fit with Breeches above 
his knees, and ſhow his bare Fleſh, he ſees 
nothing upon the way as he goes worthy 
obſerving or admiring, unleſs he meet anOx, 
anAſs,or a Goat, then he ſtands ſtock {till 
and 15 wonderful contemplative. When he 
20es into his own Kitchin ne 1] take a great 
piece of whatever comes next to hand, and 
ITreeduy cram it down, drinking a great 
draughc immediately after it, but contrives 
to do it fo cunningly, that the Cook Maid 
may not difcover him. "Then he goes and 
helps her turn the Mill, and provide necel- 
{aries for himſelt and the whole Family. He 
riſes from Dianer to go fodder his Cattle, 
and it any body knock at the Door, he 
liſtens; calling his Dog, he cakes him by 
the Snout, ſaying, this is he that preſerves 
my Lands, my tloule, and all things in it; 
when he receives Money, he always ſcru- 
ples it and asks to have it changed. If he 
has lent a Neighbour a Plough, a Sickie, or 
a Sack, when there happens a ſtormy night 
that he cannot ſleep in, hel be furc to 1c- 
member them and ſend for them homethen. 
Whoever he meets in the City, he asks how 
Skins and Sait-fijh fell, whar is like to be the _ 
conſequence of this NewMoon,tells 'em that 
he is going t< ſhave himlelt prefently,he is fo 

l 1/2 s INy% 


3 The Charadters 
* Very 1 ride to ſing in the*Bath, and wears his Shoes 
I Full of Nails ; and becauſe it lies in his way 
Ah oniane, £925 tO * Archivass Shop to buy Salt-fiſh, 
= 5 £454; Which he carries home in his hand thro the 
Deairr in Open ſtreet, 
Sitrijh the : 
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DEOpLeS OFa 


tina fot. Of Wheedling. 


*His is a deceitful and inſfinuating way of 
Converſation, having more regard to 
what is pleaſant and apgrecable, than what 
is Vertuous and Honeſt. The Wheadler 
comp! iments every one, as far off as he can 
ſee them, uſes the greateſt encomiums he 
can invent; admires aPerſonin'all particulars, 
and taking hold of him with both hands, will 
not part with him, but force his Company 
upon him, 1mportunately asking what time 
he will be atleiſure to receive a Viſit, and 
detains him, till he has paſt a thouſand 
compliments on him, 

If he be choſen an Arbitrator he conſults 
tow to be favourable to the oppoſite ſide, 
and orders matters ſo as to oblige both. To 
render;himfelf acceptable to ſtrangers; heſays 
he finds more Honour and Probity amongſt 

( them, then bicown Country-men: When 
he isinviced to an entertainment, he deſires 
to ſee the Maſter of the Houſe his Chil- 
dren, and when they come in, he ſays two 
Figs are not more alike than they and: their 

Parents, 
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of Theophraſtus. 


Parents, and calling them to him, kiſſes 
them, ſets them down by him, and plays 
with them at the meaneſt childiſh ſports, 
lays them in his lap while they fleep, tho 
their weight be very burthenſom to him. 
He always goes cloſe ſhav'd, and takes great 
care to keep-his Teeth very white, has 
change of Cloaths for every day in che 
week, and throws them by when they are 
as good as new ; heis an excellent Cuſto- 
mer tothe Perfumer ; he uſes that part of 
the Town where the richeſt perſons are, 
and the * Schools that young Gentle- 
men refort to, At the Theatre alſo he ſeats 


* Dancing, 


himſelf next perſons of the greateſt quality; pe,cing, 
He pretends never :0 buy any thing for kim- Riding. 
ſelf, but only for Preſents to ſend to his &c. 


Friends at Byzantium, Spartan Dogs to fend 
to Cyzicus, and the fine Hymettian Honey to 
Rhodes, making the whole Ciry acquainted 
with his generous Actions. He keeps Apes 
and Monkeys, and S;ciiian Doves at home, 
has all ſort of rich Eſſences and Perfumes, 
fine Laceaemonian twilted Canes, and 'Tape- 
ſiry Hangings, with the Figures of Noble 
Perſians 1n them. He, has a little neat Hall 
{trewed with Sand to wreitle in, and a Ten- 
nis Court, and when he meets any of ihs 
Philoſophers or Sophiſts, or Fencing, or 
Muſick Maſters, he ofhcioully asks them to 
come and 'exercile their feveral faculties 
there, during which time, he entertains 
ſome of the Spectators wich the praife bot!z 


of the Houſe and Maſter. 
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The Characters 


Of Villany. 


Villain is a Fellow regardleſs of hone- 
tiy or UCCency in his Words and Acti- 
This Protiigete perſon prone to al 

vickednels, is often rarning Oaths, but has 

10 regard to reputation, and valucs not 

whatever the world [ys |; him. He 1s 

Impudent, Crafty, and 'Tricking, and will 

perporrate any thing. tHe! is not aibam'd 

when he 15 fober to po id dance the moſt 
ob1--116 poitur d Gances umonglt the publick 


Actors without a Mia y" - When the* (hows 


:, arc to be ſeen hethruſts himfelfin to be Re- 
open Ceiver of the Money, and'runs about de: 


mancing It of cy ety Spectator, me if any 
produce him a Ticket ro fee gratis, he picks 
a cuarrei with em, He's a meer Tack of 
all Tradss: Sometimes he keeps an Ale- 
Coe at other times he's a Cock-bawd, a 
Ferry mon, and ſomerimes he's a Tax-ga- 
therer, and becauſe there is nothing fo for- 
did, but he will undertake, he ſerves for a 

nckC rycr ; then again he's aC ob dice 


Gameſier : nothing COmes$ amils to 
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bim. {+e {uffers his own Mother to periſh 
for Sony common lubfiitance. He is an 


errant Thief, ahd is eve ery now and then 
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of Theophraſtus. 


is one of thoſe that gather a croud about 

them in the Streec, and make a doleful com- 

plaint, in a loud and lamentable tone, abuſe. 

and rail at all thoſe that oppoſe | them. 

Some croud to ſee him, others go on their 

way without hearing the ſtory whilſt he 

cells fome the beginning, lome the middle 

others the end of his '! ale : You may alſo 

obferve that he chocſes that time when $ 

there is the greareſ: concoule of people, jt 

that there may be the more Witnelles of his: in which 
Raſcality. He is aiways in Law; either 1u- ayer 

ing ſome body,or oth: <15 luing him,ſome ſuits cane 


he | keeps olt by pe;3 'ry,to others he appears, ?#4t re- 


ile 1s nev cr without a Box in his boſom , and {area 4s 
) there 
has a io: 1d of; avers rc 14ting 7 toL. d WejTIACECTS LN CANE» 


his hands, and as a ti; cular argument of his 
impudence is always a 2 Ring! ieader amonglt 
Litigious Pe iforge "C 

What money he lad at intereit he de- 

mands three * Seri-balzs a day for the uſc of 
each Drachma. tHe is a conitant Tavern Drachwa 
haunter, and Waiks up and down in thoſe 
places, where reth and Salt fiſh are to be Mach cat 
fold, and ſo ipe Cs luxurious living, 97 8 # 

E '} nds 1n x V3 MIVIIIG) oheriang 

what he has got by his bate practiſes. Theſe © 
are troubles Tone fellows, whoſe mouths are 
continually open to revile, and fo muck 
g1VER tO it, that the L «change and ali the 
Taverns, are continually diſturbed by their 
noiſe and clamour. 
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Ct Loquacity. 
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J* we would define Loquacity, it 1s an ex- 
L celiive afluence of words. This Prater 
will not ſuffer any perſon in company to 
cj] his own ſtory, bur let 1t be what it will 
tells you, you miſtake the matter, but [ 
underſtand the thing very well, andif you 
pleale to hear me, 1 wiil make it very clear 
D ro you. if the perſon make any reply he 
; {ſuddenly interrupts lim. Saying, why Sir, 
you forget what you were talking about, 
its very well you begin to recollect your 
(elf, ſec what it is for Pcople ro inform one 
another ; Then preſently fays, but what 
was it, I wes going to ſay 2 Why truly you 
ſoon take the thing right. I was waiting to 
ſee if yon would be of my ſentimenrtin this 
matter, always taking ſuch occaſions as theſe 


+ This was Ot fo ptr the perſon he talks with the 


unſrd liberty of breathing: and afcer he has thus 
with d:ath murdered all that will hear him, heis fo rude 
at Athens to intrude into the Company of perſons, 
Faogp'1 6 met together upor important altairs, and 
«hi tho, drives them away by his troubleſome imper- 
had derg. tinence. Therce he gocs into the publick 
gated in * Schools anc places of * Exerciſe, where 
Theopra- he interrupts the Maſters by his fooliſh pra- 
"pits: tirg, a::d hinders the Scholars {rom 1MIprov- 
{thng,Fen. 42g by their 1altructions ; if any perſon dil- 
cine, Ec COVET 
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cover an inclination to go away, he will fol- 

low him,and not part from him till he comes 

to his very door. If he hear of any thing 
tranſacted in the publick aſſemblies of the 
Citizens, he runs up and down. to 

tell it to every body. He tells you a 

very long ſtory of the famous Battel, 

that was fought when * Ariſtophontes *Th; par. 
the Oratour was Governour ; and of that ofrle of ar- 
the * Lacedemonians, under the Command of ><la, an 
Ly{ander. Then tells you with what general'Þ* v9 
applauſe he made a Speech in publick, re: — pag 
peatinga great deal of it fill d with invectives ja/l-wed hy 
againſt the common people, which are fore decth 
tireſom to thoſe that hear him, that ſome 9 Darius, 
forget what he ſays as ſoon as '*cis out of his - fart 
Mouth, others fall aſleep, and others leave ;, athens. 
him in the midſt of his Harrangue. If this when Ari- 
Talker be fitting on theBench,the Judge ſhall ftophontes 
not be able to determine Matters. If he's _ on #7 
at the Theatre, he'll neither Jet you ſee or zzef we. 
hear any ching, or permit him thar fits next gifrrare. 
co him at the Table to eat his Meat. He*This was 
declares it is very hard for him to be ſilent, w_ re 
his Tongue being fa well hung, that he'd ef), 
rather be accounted more garrulous than A very [im- 
Swallow, than have his Tongue fy2 11131, þle byyin2{4, 
and patiently bears all ridicules, even tioic 

of his own Children, who when they want 

co go to relk, defire him to talk tothem, that 


they may the ſgoner fall aſlcep. 
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The News-monger. 


E is a perſon that falſely relates words 
and actions, according to hisown hu- 
mour and caprice. If he meet with any of 

his Friends with a formal look or grave nod, 
asks whence come you ? what good news 

have you ? have you nothing bur this ? and 

goCcs on to 25k him, 15 there no more news 
Led in the Town. I affure you there is won- 
Þ..:he; 2 derful good news, and without giving him 
alexaoder fHMe to anſwer, continue s wh at was it you 
the Gresr, laid 7 | perceive thar you i:now nothing, 
4 .-..... and therefore will entertain you with ſome 
Oi noble matters, and this relation is ei- 
rexander. ther from fome Souldier ||or JAfeus 
the Pipers bon, or| Lyxccz the Prince, 

This was who is lately Cc \me from the A: my, from 
ajiſ-1t- whom he heard what he tells you.kie always 
part, Cat. rOdUCEs Toep Authors as theſe for his 


janers the tr 


"Stories, who no body can find to contra» 


on on of el. = > a9 


'f Toner, act. 1 hey allo toid-him, that the * King 
conterded and *Polrſper £190 'es have got the day.and that 
with AT Cafſander was fallen into their hands alive: 


<rafony Buc if any body ask him, do you believe 
contes, for theſe t ings your {elf, he ja 's the thing 1s 


the Iar-lege boy 0nd a!t diſpute, and the news of the 
g& ARK whole Town: that it was COntinually CON- 


23; 


Re URL |. 
rec , CYVEry Lody ag! 'ccd 1 in the {ime ſtory 


d th CONCErmng the Fight, that thero was a very 


2 7 


"n4 5 
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of Theophaſtus 
zreat Slaughter made, which might eaſily 
be read in the countenances of ail, that were 
concerned in managing the publick aftairs, 
which now ſeemed ro be quite altered. He 
ſays, he heard that a perſon who came from 
Macedonia, who was preſent at all the tranf- 
ations, has lain hid this nave days in the 
Magiſtrates Houſe. When he has told all 
this, he adds ſome compathionate condoling 


expreflions, what think you Gentlemen bf 


this ſucceſs * Poor Ceaſſander .! unhappy 
Prince ! moſt miſerable man ! fee whot For- 
tune can do! for Caſſander was very brave, 
and had a ſtout Army. But pray (ſays he) 
keep this to your ſelf, for 'tis a great ſecret: 
and preſently runs up and down the Ciry 
to tell it, | muſt confeſs my felf much 


amazed, what theſe raiters and ip;saders of 
faiſe news and reports, propoſe to them- 
telves for withour mentioning the f{orgid 
atencfs, that always attends a iyc, it often 
turns to their prejudice ; for it of:en hap3er: 
that they have their Cloaths fioicn away 
from them in the Bath, | while the peoniz 
crowd about them. to hear their Roving 
Others after they have bden victorious both 
bySea andLand,on theExchangs orc tvverety 
fined, for nepleing to attend their Þbulinel; 
n tne Courcs of Juſtic: ; and others, why by 
their (Gundering words Moſt yalioue! 1 
quer Citics, often are difappoinred wheie t9 
hind a Uinner. There 5 norhin;o can B2 


A * £ tf - , es 
moie miterabie than theie Folts cironne 
ff? - 
—_ f % c - [Þ.; to aan . —_ C : —- 
cumitances, for what Porticue, what Shop, 
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what part of the Exchange, do they net 
ſnd whole days in, to tne great uneaſineſs 
of their hearers, whom they deafen with 
their lying Stories. 


«a. 4 


Of Impudence occaſioned 
by Covetcouſnels. 


His vice may be defined a negle&t of. 
reputation, upon the account of ſor- 
did gain. A peifon influenced by this prin- 
Ciple, will ask to borrow maney Xo one 
whom he has already openly cheated. The 
very day that he facritices to the Gods, he 
{falts his conſecrated fleſh and keeps it for 


# 


* Thi was another time (inftead of * devoutly eating 
the Cuftin it ) going to Supper with foie body elſe, and 
| Pw # theie calling in hisFootboy before the whole 
+7. OY - 

#h-GreeKS: Company, takes a great piece of Meat and 


Bread off che "Fable, gives it him, and in all 


their hearings bids him cat heartily ; when 


he zocs himlelf co the Butchers, tro buy 
ce cheaper, tells him that he did him a 
indnels at fuch a time ; when his mext 1s 
weighed, ſtanding by the Scales) he will (if 
it be poffible) pur more m than 1s his due 
weizhr, if he be hindered from that, he 
wiii throw a Bone into the Scale, which 
;f nz can but carry off he is mightily pleaſed, 
but it he cannot he'll fnatch fome of the 


oifall off the Stall, and go away laughing, 
| | £ | When 


of Theophraſtus. 17 


When he has any Strangers with him, that 
deſire to fee a Play, and give him money 
to pay for their places, he always contracts 
for himſelf to come in on freecoſt, and have 
his Chi;dren and their 'Tutor in the, next day 
after. What ever he ſees another have that 
colt very cheap,he'll beg earneſtly to ler him 
have part of it. And when he comes to ano- 
thers houſe, he'll be borrowing even 
Batley, or Chaff it felf ; and make them 
that he borrowed it of, ſend it home to his 
own Houſe. He goes into the Bath, and 
makes uſe of all the bathing Veſſels, and con- *, None bu: 
veniencies, and ſervants * bathes himſelf, 17% P%.. 
whilſt the Maſter of the Bath makes great ſo to 7 al 
complaints to no purpoſe, who going away Charges. 

cells him, I have Bathed but no thanks to 


YOu. 


bt. Ad —_ Om IE _d he. emma 
—_ Ms _—_—_ —__ —_ A——_—_— —. 


Of ſordid Frugality. 


-—_ Vice 15a contriving to beſaving be- 
yond whar 1s decent and commenda- 
ble. A perſon of this temper will publickly | 
dun his friends that he receives Money of The Greeks 

| . began thezr 
every month, for a ſingle Farthing the bal- oublich en. 
lance of the laſt account, and keeps reckon- terrain= 
ing how many Glaſſes each man drinks at ments with 
his Table. His offering to Diaza is the b** 9 
meaneſt of all the Gueſts. Wharſoever ig 1! _ 
bought for him, tho never ſo good a penny- 
worth, he always fays it is very dear. If his 
poor Footboy lets a pot fall.or by miſchance 

breaks 
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breaks an Carthen Diſh, he'll ſave the price 

of ic out of his allowance. And if his Wife 

happen to loſe but a penny, he'll remove 

all his Houſhold ſtuff, have all the Beds ta- 

ken down, turn the Trunks and Boxes out 

of their places, 'and have every Nook and 
Corner where the old lumber lies fearchr. 
Whatever he ſells the buyer is ſure to have a 

hard bargain of it. Hell never let any per- 

ſon gather ſo much as a Fig out of his 
Garden, or go over his Fieid, or take up an 

Olive or a little branch of Palm that is fal- 

len from his Frees, He goes over the 

bounds of his ground every day to ſeeif 

any thing be miſſing, or if all things are 

in the fame places they were. If any of his 
Debtors does not punctually pay him on 

the day when the Money is due, he'll be 

well paid for his forbearance, and. reckon 
Intereſt upon Interelf. When he invites 

his friends to Dinner be gives them butone 

little pittiful diſh: going out to Market 

comes home empty, every thing being too 

dear for him, He orders his Wife that ſhe 

ſhould not lend a Neighbour a little Salt, 

Or a bit of Candle, a little Cummin, Pen- 
nyroyal, an handful of Flower, a little 

* Ved a; Garland, or a ſmall * Cake ; for ſays he, 
facrifices theſe ſmall matrers amount to a valt deal in 
end fade a year. In ſhort, this miſerable Wretches 
Y roads Money-cheſt is covered all over with mould, 
1 27 and his Keys all ruſty, He wears cloaths 
£00 ſhort and ſtrait for him, the leaſt drop 


of Oyl {ſuffices to anoint him, his head is 
cloſe 
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cloſe ſhav'd ; at *Noon he pulls off his Shoes | Fo m_ 
to ſave them, and goes to the Fullers 7" (940 20 


all ſcaſons 
earneſtly begging them to ule a great deal ,,,; ,jj._ 


of their * Earth upon his Cloaths, that yavve. 

they may not be ſoon dirty again; *Which al- 
{o makes 

0 themthich- 
er 07F more 
feruiceatl: 


A brazen fac?d Fellow. 


His fort of Impudence is not hard to 

EL define: It is profefling Villanous 
Tricks and Shams in an aitected way of 
Lailery. When this Brute meets a Lady of 
the beſt Quality, he offers her all 'manner 
of rudeneſs and indecency even to expoling 
her Modeſty. At the Play- Houſe when 
every body is ſilent he claps ; and hities 
thoſe things, which the reſt of the Audience 
hear with great ſatisfactions when all per- 
{ons are intent upon the Pjay, he lyes down 
upon his back, and ſordid!y falls a beliching, 
interrupting every body, making them turn 
back to look upon him. He goes in a ful! 
Market to all the Stalls, where Nuts, Ap- 
ples, andall forts of Fruit are fold, and there 
Itanding eats of them all, talking all the 
while with thoſe that ſell them, ſcrapes ac- 
quaintance with every one that paſles by and 
calls them by their names ; tho henever was 
acquainted with them, it he ſees any one in 
nalte, hellſtop him to know whathe's going 
about 
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about.He'll go to a perſon that has juſt loſt a 
great fuit at Law, and congratulate him. 
When he has bought his Supper, and hired 
the Minſtrels to play before him, he ſhows 
every body he meets what he has provided, 
andinvites them to take part with him. You 
* Places, May ſee him ſtanding at the * Barbers or 
where ide, Perfumers Shops, there telling what an en- 
Perſons al tertainment he is to be at that night, and 
was e's that he intends to be. very drunk there, If 
he ſells Wine, he'll cheat his Friends, with 
what is baſe and ſophiſcated: His Children 
are not ſuifered to go and ſee Plays, ill the 
© As at Mr * time they may go 1ngratiss When he's is 
ffth A. font on an Embally with ſome of his fellow 
Citizens, he leaves at home what was al- 
lowed him by the Publick, to defray his 
charges, and borrows of his Aﬀociates. Ir 
is uſual for him to load his Servant, that 
Travels with him, with ;as much as he can 
poſſible carry, and yet not allow him ne- 
ceſſary ſubſiſtance. When the Ambaſſadors 
have received their preſents, he immedia- 
tely demands his part, that he may ſell it, 
When he bathes he calls the Boy that attends, 
and ſwears at him for buying ſuch fxtid 
Oyl, that he cannot endure to ſmell it, and 
takes that occaſion tO make uſe of another 
Perſons. If his Servants find but the leaſt 
piece of Money in the way, he demands his 
part of it, making uſe of this expreftion 
* Libe 9yr © Mercury zs common. Allo he has thele tricks, 
crying if he meaſure any thing or diſtribute to his 


halves Servants their allowances, uſes a meaſure 
whoſe 
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whoſe bottom is rais'd up. inwards, Whicl:, 

when he has fill'd, he is very caretul to 

ſtrike as cloſe as he can. And if he is to 

pay thirty pounds, hell take care that it 

thail wane four * Drachma's of weight. , , 
When he makes a publick entertaioment, he ,,, ,,, 
orders his own Servants to give him a Par- apund 
ticular account of the remainder of the Athens. 
Proviſion 3 and if there be but half a Rad- 

diſh mifling,he carefully looks after ir, leſt 

thoſe thae wait at Table ſhould have it. 


— 


Of Unſcaſonable Converſa-. 
tion. | 


He ill ciming of Converfation is that 

F which makes it.uneaſie and trouble- 
{om to all perſons. When a man is entirely 
taken up with affairs of his own, . which 
are of the greateſt conſequence to him, an 
importunate troubleſome fellow incrudes up- 
on him, to communicate ſome of tis little 
trifles, and deſires to conſult him aboutthem. 
He'll alſo go ſup with his Miltreſs when 
ſhe is in a.raging Fever. Ar the very mo- 
inent he ſees a perſon caſt in Court for be- 
ing bound for another, he deſires him to do 
him the ſame favour. If he is ſummoned 
as a witneſs, he comes to pive in his Evyi- 
dence after the trial is over ; if he is invited 
to a Wedding , then is the time he thinks 
K k fie 
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fit to ſhew his wit in railing againſt the Fe- 
+ The G;, male Sex. He earneſtly begs his friend that 
reſumodiy is very weary, being juſt come off a long 
7V; ſac1i= and tireſome Journey, to take a walk with 
i571oe\ him. When a thing is already fold, kell 
rhbie bring, a Chapman chat would give more for 
friends atit. Sometimes you will have himriſe up in 
home, or the midſt of a great Company, and 
/Ab-298 make a relation from beginning to end of 
sf we What has pailed there, which every body 
S.crifice. bas Teen, neard and known as well as 
7» efore himſelf. He will officiouſly thruſt himſe! 
7 was Vyinto the management of ' another per- 
= Ts fons affairs, who is extremely averſe to 
t demayy 1.Dut yet does not know how to deny him. 
part beſore When the + Sacritices are to he performed, 
the Feaſe and a Feaft made by any perſon, he goes 
ies. ,,00 him, and :5ks to have a part of what is 
gh - provided. If any Gentleman corrects his 
ther þe Servant in his figkt, ſays he, I beat one of 
ſnald be mine upon the fame occaſion, and hepre- 
mnvitedor fertly went and hanged himſelf. Being 
Ih Go choſen Umpire by two perfons that have 
vſed n+ 10 Deen long at Law, and deſire to have the 
darce till matter accommodared, he leaves it to 
all the re- themſelves to agree it. At an entertain” 
© Ogre] ment he takes that * perſon out to cance 
the Tabtp, With him, whoin the Wine has not yet 
eaben a. In the lealt exhilcrated. 


wo.21 
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A Bufie-body. 


His over-officiouſneſs, (which 1s the 

. Character of a Bufie-body) is an af- 
feting ro ſhew extraordinary kindneſs to 
others, both by Words and Actions. This 
perſon ſhall arcribure co himfelf the fucceſs 
of an aftair that was far beyond his power 
to perform , he'll inſiſt a long time to 
prove that a thing which every body is 
thoroughly ſatisfy'd of, was rational and 
beyond contradiction ; he makes the Ser- 
vant fill our more Wine than what the 
Company are able to drink. If he be where 
two perſons are quarrelling, he effectually 
ſers them together by the 'Ears. He offers 
his ſervice to ſhew you the way he himfelfis 
{>norant of, and knows not whether it will 
carry you. He goes to the General of the 
Army, and as\'s nim when he draws up his 
men in Batallia to engage the Enemy, and 
enquires if tis have no orders for him 
to morrow. Coming tok:is Father, asks him 
if his Mother is aflecp till, and not come 
out of her Chamber yet; when he is order- 
ed to kezp his Chamber for a diſtemper, 
for which his Phyſicians think fir ro forbid 
him the uſe of Wine, he will drink it 


on purpoſe totry the experiment, whe- ' 


het ie wil do him good or harm, When 
KK 2 4 
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274 The Charafters 

a Woman dies in the Neighbourhood, he is 
the only perſon to write the Epitaph, where 
he infſeribes her Husband's name, her Fa- 
thers, her Mothers, andher own, with an 
account of what Country ſhe was, and her 
deſcent, with this famous Elogy, THE Y 
WERE||ALL| PERSONS| OF 
EMINENT VIRTUE. lfatany 
time he is obliged to make Oath in a Courc 
of Judicature. turning himſelf about to the 
ſtanders by, ſays, This 1s not the firlt time 
by many that I have been ſworn. 


Of Stupidity. 


CS Lopidicy may be defined a dulneſs of 
thought in ſpeaking and ating. This 
Blockhead, when he himfelf has caſt up 
the ſumm, will ask him that fits next to him 
what the total amounts to. When he has 
a ſuit depending, and knows the very day 
when the ſame will come to an hearing,he 
quite forgets it, and takes a Journey into the 
Country ; when he is at the Theatre to 
{ce aPlay,he falls aſleepand wakes not till the 
»2{t of the Spectators are gone ; when he 
bach glutted himfelf, at midnight, being 
cropſick, he'll get up and walk abroad for 
digettion, and fo have his Neighbours 

D-223 
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Dogs fall upon him ; when he has receiv'd 
any thing from another, and laid it up 
himſelf, he enquires where that very 
thing is, not being able to find it ; when he 
is told of the death of one of his Friends, 
and is invited to his Funeral, putting 
on a countenance full of. Grief and Sorrow, 
and ſhedding tears , and then thinking. of 
ſomething elſe,ſays ic happen'd very well; he 
carries witneſſes with him when he * re- TheGreeks 
ceives Money, and falls out with his Ser- _ dal 
vant , for not buying him Cucumbers in neſſes wit) 
the midſt of Winter. When his Sons are them wher: 
fencing or running, hell notlet them leave they paid 
off till are quite ſpent ; when he is in the #977 Hens, 


Field boyling Lentules, he forgets that he 

has ſeaſoned them before, and throws Salc 

again into the Pot, making them ſo briny, 

that no body can eatthem; in a time of 
excellive Rain, when every one wiſhes for 

dry weather, he ſays, methinks this rain * 7o be in- 
Water is very pleaſant ; if hz be asked how ferr'd 


many were carried thro the * Sacred Gate % 2 
the City 


to be interr d, ( ſuppoſing the perſon talke oeGrs 


! 


of Money) I wiſh you and I were wort w the raw 
as much, of Salon, 
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Brutality. 


H's brutiſhneſs is a rudeneſs ac- 

: companying Words and Actions. 
If a rude Fellow be asked where is ſuch 
a perſon ? he anſwers pray don't 
trouble ms. ; if you compliment him, he 
takes no nocce of it; when he has any 
thing to ieil, if you as him the price of 
it, he won't cell you, but rather ang. ily asks 


you What fault can you fi:d with 1c; be is 


ulcd to fay of thole devour perſons, who 
ar ſoiemn times lend the afusl offerings to 
the Temples of the Gods, that if their 
Prayers are hewr1d and they have but whar 
they deſire, they are very well required and 
paid for their preſents. If any one cafu- 
ally joſtle him, or chance ro tread on 
his toe, he'll never forgive them when 
he has denied a Friend that defired to 
borrow Money of him,. and told him 
that he hath none to lend, he will 
afrerwards bring it, and diſdainfully ſay, 
ks has a mind to throw this away alſo to 
what he has loſt before ; if he ſtumble 
azainit a Stone in the Street he curles it 
bitterly; he will not ſtay one moment 
beyond the time appointed for any perſon, 
tho it be on the account of buſineſs of 
great importance to himſelf ; he has af 
5 af. 
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atteted ſingularity not to fing at a Feaſt, or * Ti 

* repeat in his turn, nor dance with the Greeks 7e- 

other Company : in fine, he neither regards eared/nr* 

the Gods, 107 takes any care to offer UP es oftheir 

his Vows and Sacrilices- | Peets, and 
danced af- 


tainment 


Of SuUPeriti ton. WAS QUer. 


E may define Superſtition to be 
a timerous worinipping of the 
Deity. The tuperſtirious Man, after he has 
waſhed his hands and purified himſelf with 
Holy Water, taking a Lawrel-leaf out of 
the Temple and putting it in his Mouth, 
ſhall walk about a whole day fo : if a Weaſil 
croſs the way he goes, he'll ſtir no further 
till fome body elſ2 has gone before him, 
or he has thrown three {tones croſs the way; 
in Whet part fogever of the houſe he ſees 
a Serpent there he builds an Altar ; He 
pours Oyl outof ifs Eifence bottle all over 
the Conſecrated Stones, that are 1n places 
where three ways meet, and afterwards 
falls down upon his knees, and molt de- 
youtly adores them. When a Monte has 
gnaw'd a hole in his Sack of Meal, he goes 
ro the Sooth-tayers, and zravely enquires 
what he mult do in the matter, and it the 
Soothiayers teil him he muſt tend his Sack s 
to be mended, ho cannot in the. lealt reſt 
fatisfy'd with this Antwer : but imagining 
NK 4 toms. 
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ſome mighty Religious conſequence in thi 
accident, empties the Sack, and never af- 
terwards makes uſe of it. He's con- 
tinually purifying his Houfe, will never fit 
down on a Grave, go to the Funeral 
of any one, or into the Chamber of a Ly- 
ing-in Woman, When he has dreamt ſome 
extraordinary Dream, he immediately runs 
to the Interpreters of Dreams, the Sooth- 
ſayers and Augurs, ro know of them, to 
what God or Goddeſs, he ought to make 
Vows and offer Sacrifice. He's very punt al 
to go every month to the Prieſts of Orpheus, 
to be inſtructed in their myſteries , and if 
his Wife be not detained by buſineſs , 
he takes her along with him, if not 
his Nurſe and little Children : as he goes 
by the Conduits he waſhes his head all 
* They did over with water ; ſometimes he gets the 
by car * Priefteſles to purity him with lictleDogs, 


YYrRh Fl ; : F 
Soul »+ g Or | Squils. To conciude, if he ſees a Lu- 


title Dog natick or a perſon taken ill of the Falling 


abr the Sickneſs , being ftruck with extreme hor- 


perſo. ror, he tpues in his own boſom. 
+ Sea On- | P 
97s. 


A SplenatickMan. 


"7 His ceſtleſs uneaſie temper of mind, 
where-ever it obrains, makes the per- 
{on always complaining, without any juſt 
. : f * 4 ' 
| realon. 
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reaſon. When any of his Friends make a 
Feaſt, and ſend him ſome part of what was 
there, he will never return him thanks, bur 
ſay to him that brought it, your Maſter 
thought me not worthy to dine at his Ta- 
ble, and drink of his Wine. He ſuſpects 
even the careſſes of his Miſtreſs, and tells 
her I am very jealous whether you are fin- 
cere in your affections, and theſe en- 
dearments proceed from your heart. Afﬀcer 
a time of great drought, when at laſt it 
begins to rain,and he cannot then complain 
Lf the weather, that (till he may continue to 
rail,he finds fault with Heaven thar it rain'd 
not ſooner. If going along by chance he 
find a Purſe of Money in the way, he'll 
grumbling ſay , ſome Folks have the good 
fortune to find Treaſures, I, for my parrt, 
could never find any thing in my life. 
Likewiſe when he has bought a Slave very 
cheap, having tired the ſeller by his im- 
portunity in beating down the price, he im- 
mediately repents that he bought him, and 
ſays, it's a great wonder if I am not cheated, 
ic was impolltble to buy that which is good 
for any thing ſo cheap. When any one 
compliments him upon the birth of a Son, 
as an addition to his Family, he immedi- 
ately cries I am now halt as'poor again as I 
was before. If he has a ſuir ar Law de- 
pending, he will complaia chat his Lawyers 
omitted doing,or faying a great many things 
that were very material for him, notwith- 


ſtanding the cauſe has gone fornim, When 
h1s 


wm” 
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his Friends have collected a ſumm of Mo- 
ney amongſt them, for the relieving him 
ur:der ats prefent neceflities, and one of 
then: fays to him, pray now be brisk 
and chearful; alas, iays he, how can I 
pretend to be merry when I conſider that 


T have all this Money to repay to every 


particular perſon that lent it me, and ſhall 
never be quit of the obligation, but muſt pay 
a perpetual acknowledgment. 


—_—— 


nm  ——— — _ 


Gf Diitruſlt. 


Diſtruftful Man is of opinion, that 
every one cheats and impoſes on him, 
When he has ſent his man to Market to buy 
Proviſion, he orders another to go after to 
enquire and bring him an exact account 
what every thing coſt ; if he go abroad with 
any Money 1n his pockec, he tells 1t over 
every quarter ofa mile ; as he lies in Bed 
he asks his Wife if his Cheſt be cloſe ſhur, 
his Irunk well lackt, and care taken to 
make the Porch door faſt, and though ihe 
aſſure him that all theſe things are ſecure, 
nevertheleſs he gets ont of Bed, goes naked 
and bare-footed, and lights a Candle, to 
ſearch al! over the Houſe to ſes that all 
things are fate, and notwithſtanding all 
this he can hardly compoſe himlelt to reſt ; 
when he goes to get in Money he carries 


Wig- 


[ 
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Witneſſes along with him, that the perſons 
may not be 2hle at another time todeny their 
debts. He makes uſe of that Fuller to ſcowr 
his Cioaths, that will give him ſufficient ſe- 
curity to return them again, never conſider» 
ing whether he is a good Workman or nor. 
If any one ask to borrow any Cups, Oc. of 
him, he uſually denies them, but if perchance 
he do lend them, he's always ſending 
for them till he has them home again. 
He makes his Footboy go before him, 
that he may be ſure he does not run 
away from him. If thoſe that buy any 
thing of him, bid him caſt up what ic comes 
co, and ſet ir down to their account, he 
ſays, pray lay me down the Money, for I 
han't time to ſpare to run up and down to 
receive it. 


A Sloven. 


yp rn Vice isa lazy and beaſtly negligence 
of a M:ns perſon, whereby he becomes 
{© ſordid, as to be offenſive to thoſe abou: 
him. You1l ſee him come inco company 
when he 15 covered all over with a Leprofic 
afd Scurf, and with very long Nails, and 
fays. that choie Diſtempers were hereditary, 
thet 21S Farher and Grand-Turher had them 


£7 
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before him ; he has Ulcers in his Thighs 

and Boyls upon his Hands, which he rakes 

no care to have cured, but lets them run on 

till they are gone beyond remedy ; his Arm- 

pits are all hairy, and moſt part of his bo- 

dy like a wild Beaſt ; his Teeth are black 

and rotten, which makes his breath ſtink 

ſo that you cannot endure kim to come 

nigh you ; he will alſo ſr.uffup his Noſe and 

ſpit it our as he eats, and uſes to ſpeak with 

his Mouth cramm'd full, and let his 
Victuals come out at both corners ; he 

belches in the Cup as he is drinking, and 

_ uſes naſty ſtinking Oyl in the Bath ; he will 
intrude into the beſt company in naſty 

razged Cloaths; if he go with his Mother 

wing porn to the Soothſaye:s, he cannot then re- 
To afrain from wicked and profane expreflions. 


eſpecially ; : : 
very care= When he is making his oblations at the 


ful of their Temple, he will let the Diſh drop out of 
words, his hands and fall a laughing, as if he had 
done ſome brave exploit ; at the fineft Con- 
fort of Muſick, he cannot forvear clapping 
his hands, and making a rude noiſe, will 
pretend to fing along with them, and fail a 
railing that they have not done playing 
ſooner. Sitting at Table, he ſpits full upon 
rhe Servant that waited there. 
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A Troulilidumi Fellow. 


Yam perſon is one whoſe con- 
verſation is very fatiguing and unea- 
ſie, though otherwiſe not prejudicial. He 
comes into his Friends Chamber, when he 
is juſt fallen aſleep, and wakes him to tell 
him a few imperrinent idle ſtories ; he'll 
deſire one that 15 going aboard a Ship, 
juſt ready to ſer fail, ro ſpend ſome time 
with him firſt, and ſo hinder him from his 
Voyage to no \e!, 1 Taking the Child 
out of the Nurſe's arms, he will | feed ir 
himſelf, dandle it in his arms, and talk 
fooliſh gibberiſh to ic. He chooſes at Meal 
time, and when the Victuals is upon the 
Table, to tell that t'other day he took Phy- 
ſick, which workt upwards and downwards 
with him, and that he voided a great deal 
of naſty black Choler. He asks his Mother 
before a great company of people what day 
he was born on ; he ſays the Water in his 
Ciſtern is cold, that he has a great many 
very good Pot-herbs in his Garden, that 
his houſe is as free for all forts of comers 
and goers, as if it were a publick Inn ; and 
when he entertains any ſtrangers has a 
* fellow ready to talk very great things con-* 4 Para- 
cerning him to all the Guelts, whom he alſo fite kept 5 
keeps to divert the company and make/m* fie 
them merry. $27 5a 
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Vain Glory. 


His fort of Vain Glory which is exer- 
cifed about minute and frivolous 
matters, may be called a ſordid deſire 

of honour. A perſon affected with this 
Vice when he is invited to a Feait, ſtrives 
beGroats © fit next to him that makes the Treat. 
es 7 _ He carries his Son to * Delphos, where he 
Jicaze Cutsoff his hair, and conlecrates it to ſome 
their Chit. God. He loves to have a Black for his Foot- 


gren before man. When he pays a ſummit is all in new 
ſome of the \oney. When he has facrificed an Ox, he 
le ma takes the fore part of the Head, and adorn- 
privately, OO , : Set ® 
but this INg1t with Ribbons and Flowers, fixes it 
perſon does Without, doors juſt at the entrance to his 
zt in fizht Houſe, that every one may fee and know 
offs mu what he hath facrificed. When he is re- 
* turned off a Cavalcade that he and ſome 
other Citizens have made, he ſends all his 
Equipage home but his Robe of State, in 

which he.ſtruts about all the reft of the day 

in all the publick places of the City. When 

| his little Dog dies he makes a formal bu- 
» This Tial, anderects a Tomb for it, with this E- 
Iland had po” : He was of the * Majta breed. He 
4 ſort of conſecrates a Brals Ring to eAſculapizs, to 
little Dogs which he hangs Gariands of all forts of 
_ va Flowers. He perfumes himfſeif all over. 
ed, Ys is 46 ; 
every day. During the time of his Magi- 

ftiracy, 


of Theophraſtus, 


ftracy, he uſes a great deai of caution and 


circumſpeqion, ard when he goes out of 


his Office, he gives the people an account 
of his management of affairs, and how many 
and of wha: fort his facrifices were. Being 


clad in a white Robe, and having a garland 


of Flowers on his Head, he goes out and 


makes a Speech to the people, Oh: Athe- 
vians! We Magiſtrates have ſacrificed to the 


Mother of the Gods, and paid her all the 
ſolemn worſhip that is due to her, there- 
fore you may juſtly expe& that all things 
will fucceed very proſperouſly with you ; 
this done he goes home, and tells his Wife 
he has come off with great applauſe and 
approbacion. 


A Niggard. 


==” Vice is a baſe and ſneaking temper 
in a Man, to fave his Money at the 
expence of his reputation. The Niggard 
when he has won the prize of * Tragedy, 
he'll conſecrate to Bacchus Garlands made 
of the Rind of Trees, and have his name 
writ on this ſumptuous preſent, In times 
when the neceflity of the publick affairs 
2quires the Citizens to raiſe extraordinary 
contributions that may be ſufficient to ſup- 


ply 
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* Which he 


either made 
or Tepeate 


ed, 
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' ply the preſent exigences, he riſes up and 
ON 415 * filent, or retires as foon as he can. 
#ve any When he marries his Daughter,and ſacrifices 
r#ing, roſe a&cording to cuſtom, he ſells all the fleſh of 
ap ard of- the flain Victim, beſides what belongs to 
fered what the + Prieſts, and hires Servants, to attend 
ney plea/-4 Juring the time of the Wedding, but makes 


9.1 70 "them find themſelves Victuals. Being 


roſe up and Captain of a Veſlel that he built, he lets 
were /i- his own Cabbin to Paſſengers, and lies a- 
ol 7. mongſt the common Sailors. He goes to 
F The C25 parker and buys Meat and Herbs, and 


_ carries them home himſeif in the lappet of 
his Coat. VVhen he las ſent his Cloaths 
to the Scowrers to be cleaned, he is oblig'd 
tokeep at home for want of others.He ſhuns 

a poor Friend of his that has fallen into 
misfortunes, and defires to raiſe ſome 
Money amongſt his acquaintance; if he 
fees him at a diſtance, he turns back and 
makes all the haſte home he can. He 
never keeps his Wife any Maids, but 
when ſhe has occaſion to go abroad hires 
ſome to wait on her through the City. As 
ſoon as he's got up in the morning, he 
waſhes his own Houſe, and makes the Beds, 
and is forced to turn his old Thread-bare 


Cloak, when he goes into publick com- 
pany. 


P 
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Of Oftentation. 


Stentation 13a vain humour of vaunt- 

.# ing of chole things which we are not 
Maſters of This Braggadochio ſtanding on 
te Keys where the Ships unlade, and 
where there are a great many ſtrangers, 
will tals of vaſt furmms of Money that he 
has owing him beyond Sea, makes a long 
diſcourſe concerning lending Money at 
Intereſt, telling you what a great man he 
1s, and what great advantages he hopes to 
reap by it. If he can pick up a perſon to 
keep him company on oy Road, he tells 
hi that he ſerv d under Alexander \and how 
deiervipg he was in a great expedition, and 
that he bronght away a great many rich 
diinking Cups ſet wita preciousſtones ; he 
afiirms, contrary to the opinion of al! others, 
that the A/zans are better Artificers than the 
Europeans, He ailo ſhews a Letter from Ar- 
zipater, which ſays, that he was the third 
perſon that enter'd into Macedonia ; he takes 
occaſion to tei! him, that chothe Magiſtrates, 
as 4 reward for his ſingular good ſervices, 
had granted him a liberty of exporting 
whatCommodity {oever he pleaſed, Cuftom- 


t, ce, vet he {corn'd to make ule of ir, that 
L.1 ne 
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ne might not incur the peoples ill will. He. 
ſ:y i, 2 dei thmevt 57m, he laid out a- 
LOV, 1. DPelevtts and dilifributed it amonglt 
te poor Citizens. Tf he be in company 
with thole that don't know him, he deſires 
them to take their Book and ſet down the 
number or thoſe he has been fo liberal to, 
which he 1} make amount to above fix hun- 
f dred, and has fictitious names ready for 
8 them all, to make the thing appear more 
| formal; then adding the particular ſumms 
Giitributcd to cach, he makes it come to a- 
bove ten Talents, all which he ſaid he laid 
out for to re'teve the poor; and yet, ſays 
he, I dont reckon here the Ships I built 
ard commanded, and a great many other 
very chargeable things I cid on the pub- 
lick account, for which I expe& no recom- 
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vence, Tle goes to the Jockeys that fell 
Gs the fineſt Horſes, and makes them ſhew 
n 35m 10572 If the beit. In the Fairs he goes 
Þ - to tore Shops that fell rich Cioaths, and 
{A L bids them ihew him a Suit worth two Ta- 
's * The An- lents, and falls in a paſſion with his * Ser- 
BK tients ujed varit for following him without Money 


79 22.” about him: and tho he pays Rent for the 
db houſe he lives in, yerif the perſon he talks 
carry their CO don't know it , he ſhall cell him that 
Money, this houſe was lefc him by his Father, but 
being too littie for che accommodation of 

that great number hjs hoſpitality continu= 


ally drew thither, he delign'd te (ell 16. 


| Of | 


Of Pride. 


Ride is a contem ptible opinion a man 

has of every one beſides himieif.A i roud 
man, tho you meet him very opportunely.at 
his moſt Iciture time, and only walking for 
his diverſton, yet then will he not ſtay to 
talk wich you about buſineſs, though it be 
of importance, and requires great expedition, 
bur defers it till he has ſupped. If he tes done 
any perſon a kindneſs, he makes him pub- 


lickly acknowlecge it, Hes one that fcorns. 


ro make the friſt propoſal, rourwnhſtar.ding 
it it is about an aftaic that concerns himiejf 
only. 

If you would buy any thing ct kim, or 
have occalion to tranſact, or ary other 
buſineſs with him, he bids you call upon 
him early next moining ; he has an affected 
way in going along the Streets nangiig 
his head down, and neither ſees nor ſpeaks 
ro any perſon he meers. When he conde- 
ſcends to entertain any of his frier ds. he 
frames excuſes for not ſitting down at Tea- 


ble, but orders fome of his principal Ser-. 


vants to take care that his Gueits want 
nothing ; he never pays a viſit befoce he 


has fent word of his coming ; when he 
EE 2 dreites 
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G:Cfes and perfumes, or eats, he permits 

no body to be pretent ; he will not undergo 

the fa :tigue of 26juſting his own accounts, 

but er&ers his Servants to do it. His ſtile is 

always Rune and commanding, and cannot 

# 1 47- Wiite, Sir, you l! much oblige me if 

-nts1ever but *tis my pl leature it ſhould be done; TI 

fail wit? have {cit one to receive it of you, take 

al $4 care it be according to my order and no 

«tp np; Ocerwile, and that as foon as may be. 
hut made 


—. waa —_— 


WITTE: - 6 
4. Of Cowardice 
tork the 7 | o 


Pa —_ þ LE 
m 
= 


ON OVARY 

#e Ted Tye. bn a timorous dejection of the 
96 mf. Soul] . 1ting imaginary dangers. 
ries 'f jo Þ hen this charred Wretch is at Sea, 
ah to is L4NCiCs ail the Promontories are ſo many 


Hes bite " Baith s of Sh195 that juffered wreck on the 
pronccings Coaſt ; the leaſt epiration of the Water 


ro 1-97 71 rats Bm int a pannt ick fear, and makes him | 
Fees _ -1-11;0 whether ail that are aboard are * in- 
F125: wia:ed. When he oblerves the Pilot to 
Gets by Hop the Ships way, he anxiouſly asks Whe- i, 
Sz: ther the keeps the 1ight courſe, and whe- 2 
» Ergwrie ther the Gods ſeem to be 7 propitious or . 
Ay + | w Not; he teils him that fits next him a £ 
MC JIzINS, 
© uſt gd! :e:1ible flory of a dilmal dream he had laft F 
ting of Night, wich he takes to be an ominous pre- H 
Bir ,, or fx9e ; then plicks off his Cloaths to make ( 
ES fs oy ready £ tor ſwimming, and beartily begs the of 
a+. © Szuors to fet him ajſboar as foon as polhible - 
- 
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ifhe be in theLand ſervice,gerting his fellow 
Soldiers about him, he tells them ic 15 hard 
to diſcern whether choſe they dilcover afar 
on are theEnemy or not,but when the grear- 
nels of the noife gives them to unde: {tand 
the Armies on both ſides are engagd, and 
he ſees men full on each ſide him, he fays 
to thoſe that are next him, that he took the 
Field in ſuch hurry and precipitation, that 
he forgot to bring hisSword along wi $ [1202, 
and preſently runs into his Tent to ictch ic, 
then fends nis Servint out to oblerve the 
mortivn of the Encmy, and in tlie mean 
tme hides his Sword under the Þ*! ow, and 
is imploy d in [004,118 LUF It MM the Bactle 
1s over. When he tees any of his friends 
brought wounded from the Camp, he runs 
to mect them, encourages them to tive a 
good heart, ſtops their biood, and dreſles 
their Wounds, and drives: away on Elie: 3 
that are croubleſom to ther ; he takes all 
imaginable care oi them, and this or any 
thing elſe he'il dorather than hghe. When 
he fits in the Tent with a wounded perlo!: 
if he heartheTrumperers founding a ctr ge : 
he bitterly curſes them, faying ey contiru- 
ally make ſuch an horrid no! & that the ve 
man cannot take one minutes rt J he waik 
about beſmeared ali ver with the bl ad 
that proceeded from the Wounds of othe:s, 
and make thoſe tac 64 Came 72a the 
{o2he believe, that he ran a great riſque 
of his own life to ſave ors of his triends, 


and brings his Towns-folrs and Country 
1-2 Mey 


4.5 The Charaers 


CE 


MEN fo ice the very man, to each of whom 
tie 2905 4 paiticuler reiation, how he car- 
ried wm vito his Teat in ns own arms. 


: - - 
—_— 
— —_ 


Ot an{)iigarchical Govern- 
nent, and the Grandces 
thercof 


"F +:© principle which actuates theſe men, 
is 40 ambitious deſire of honour and 
fizme, without regard to the advancement 
of their private Eitares. When the Citi- 
Zens are mer to chooſe a fir perſon to be 
n a{lſtant to rhe ſupream Magiſtrate, in 
:nariazing the publics ſhews and triumphs, 
one Gf theſe pe:fons immediately ſtands up 
and peremptorily demands the honour of 
that employment, as the molt qualified in 
the whole world for it. Of ail the Verſes 
*'Ovz 11 Her lie only remembers this. 


& 2185 * I: is not good to have many Rulers, 
FIAUKO Lt the Government be in a ſingle perſon. 


erin wu His uſnal ditcourſe is; iis we our ſelves 
x01c9; © ought to retire and coniult what Laws are 
#59 fir to be made for the Government of the 
Commonwealth, and take care to ſupprels 
theſs t1multuous and popular aflemblies, 
and rot fly exclude the common people from 


tne MM: .acy. When he has receiv'd an 
affront trom any one, he ſays it 1s Ns 42" 
oO! 


non A #5 A wt pelnt & _ 
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for the ſame City to ho!d us both. At noon 

he goes abroad new tuimmd, and his Nails 

cloſe par'd, having eveity thing about him 

in moſt exa@ order, and ftrutting abour, 

telis every one he mecrs. he cannot endure to 

live any longer in the Town, but 1s quite 

tired, and his Spirics almoſt ſpent in 
hearing and derermining litigious fuirs and 
controverſies, and that he 1s very much 
alhamed that per{ons ſhould be admitted to * Theſ.s 
ſit near him, ſo meanly and ſordidly ha- {414 ** 
biced. He has a mortal averſicn for the” _ 
Advocates that plead the cauſe of the com- gias cm. 
ITION peopie, and blames * Theſens for Dein? mInwea!:.) 
the firſt occalion of theſe miſchiefs in the 'n efa- 
Commonwealth; with ſuch ſort of diſcourſe © 
as this he entertains both Strangers and the 7.27. 
Citizens of his OWN Party. Citizens. 


) _—_ 
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Of thoſe that begin to learn 
in old age- Th 


gone thoſe that ſquander and mil- 
ſpend the precious moments of their 
youthful and more docil years, there are * 
{ome who are {ti}} defirous of improving the 
remaining part of their life in Arrs and 
Sciences, which very ſeidom proves ſuc- 
ce{sful. Thus muſt an old fellow of three- 
{cors learn the Poets by heart, and when 
£14 h2 
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f 4 Slave of his pedigree rom his very original, as it 
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© PE es 1 ka & . « 
6 Ik 1@e 13< cCitner to F [Ing or 1ecite them In 
v; 1 i 6k. - 

{ tr fins his fi 21 Feaſt, as foon as he has begun 


Or 70% LIE 


"> his pemouh Fails bim, and the old dctard 
7 >:hours he was, end fo ends 
FA Þy 1 PTR) "Lie ts his own Son to reach 
: | itlicary diſcipline e, ard tow to turn to 
ehronc } oft, He burrows an Horte 
ae Our of Yown., ard when he is 
mounted , aife&inÞp to be complaiſant tO 
2] chat paſs by. loſens bis Saddie and tum- 

PE b*:s down ard bruiſes po: ftiead. You'll! 
er 11.d hinoken d1ting at tije * Statue, and 


YT; 1. [Oe f | 
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tending to. 1:frutt his Thiorl| es if lie 
weie tg beit accump.ilit of the Wo, 
and 1n the very Bath hell be practiling 
wreſtling, and is full of very fantaſtical and 
11diculous geſticuletons 2nd] poltuics. 
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le; zerfon of a batfe temper, 
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d chinking 41} 0 all men, and afcer: 
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ſerving in the Army, he took upon him 

the name of SOSISTRATUS fair 

he was made free, and regiſter'd amongſt *In dÞriſe- 
the Citizens. Hs Mother indeed was a © no- ©, fir rhe 


bleThracian, becauſe thoſe women value them- .-"p 
? to 


{elves on the account of their great families ; 3 Gidere > 
and yet this man, tho ſo nobly and ho- beServants 


nourably deſcende d, 15 a mecr Viliain and  whar 
Raſcal. Then (talking _ again 5% his Mo Ws Wor ſe, 
ther) theſz are hoſe * Wome't, favs he, , The 
that entic2 young m2n upon he " id, and © 2.7 aji« 
draw them into their homes, «nd debouch the Tm 74] 
them. If there be any pzrfon. | in the Om». ways , 
pany chat ſpeaks ill of another rhat's abſer were they 
he joyns with him and ſays, he is indeed an 0, FE Ih 
intoileiable fellow, I could never endure'p,guy., 
[11m in all my life, obſerve bur the - counte- 

nance of him, he looks fo !ike a 1 ery Rogue, 

that I always hated him, es: if you EX@ ain 

his life and converfacion, there 1s ncrhing 

more lewd and infamous in the whole 

world ; nay, this hard hearted wretch al: 

lows his Wife but three half pence to buy 

her a Dinner, and makes her waſn in cold 

water in an hard fiolt in the middis of De- 

cember. Tt is uſual for him to abuts ſome 

body or other in ail companies where ever 

he comes, he ſpares neither Friend nor Re- 
lation, nor can Ds Grave it ſelf fecurs rhe 


2ad 'S om his malicious detractions. 
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